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CHAPTER XXVIL 

SKETCH OF THE DUTIK8 OF THE NAVAL COMMAND- 
ER-IN-CHIEF ON THE SOUTH AMERICAN STA- 
TION, BEFORE THE APPOINTMENT OF CONSUL8. 

i 

The nature of the service on the coast of South 
America, is so little known to the public, that a 
slight sketch of its general features may, perhaps, 
be read with interest ; and it will serve to place 
the delicate nature of our situation in a more dis- 
tinct point of view. 

• Owing to the unacknowledged political existence 
of the South American governments, they were for 
some time diplomatically neglected by European 
nations ; Great Britain, at least, had no Ambassa- 
dor there, nor Consuls, nor indeed any public au- 
thorities whatever, until towards the end of 1823* 
But as the commerce of those countries, upon be- 
ing freed from the Spanish yoke, immediately be- 
came considerable, and was rapidly increasing; and 



many BritiiJi merchants were resident y 
J much commercial capital was floating- nj^ 
:ame necessary that some protection, aft*^^ 
orded to those interests, and a watchfu/^*^ 
sr the proceedings of States which, thot»^i 
their infancy, were nevertheless respectable 
iir wealth and extent. 
As it had always heen usual to station me 
J wherever commerce was in activity, then 
tiling novel, °v calculated to excite jealout^-is 
r having a squadron in South America. ^ -. 
ties of this squadron Vcriitie important ir> -2^1 
rtion as the ni'iv Sliitcs. fWlinii their gro^yjp 
ength, were inclined to give trouhle, either r 
pressive commercial laws, or hy interferii, v i^ 
th the personal liberty, and sometimes by j e . 
■ping the ships, of our countrymen. Many of 
2 countries of which we are speaking wcro then 
must be recollected, in a state of war. Some j 
their ports were blockaded, and every source of 1 
dousy and distrust let loose. Others had more I 
in one government- — and the consequent confu- I 
m was greatly augmented by the eagerness of 1 
mmercial speculation, which led many indivi- I 
als to despise all prudence, and all local regult- |j 
■ns, in order, at every hazard, to force their \ 
ide : this was naturally followed by seizures, con- L 
rations, and a long train of uppcals. The go* L 
miiients, too, were often ignorant of what was L 
stomnry ; and were generally obstinate in pro- L 
rtion to their ignorani-i 1 . Not un frequently they L 
ire right — and our own countrymen were not | t 
ways easily defended. Under these circumstan- .} 
b, the greatest temper and judgment, and the h 
rest discretion, were necessary. I 
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it scarcely passible, without entering into long 
Is, to afford a jut conception of the effectm 
ler in which these complicated duties were con* 
ed by Sir Thomas Hardy, Commodore and 
mander-iii-chief. 

will be easily understood why sendees of this 
re are not suited to strike the public eye in a 
site ; but it is certainly to be lamented, that the 
Bssful exercise of such qualities should be con* 
. to the knowledge of a few officers whom acci- 
had placed within its view, and be utterly un- 
rn to the public, and to the body of the naval 
ce, to whom the example is of so much conse* 
ce. These things are the more worthy of re* 
;, from their requiring an exertion of powers 
different from those which it has heretofore 
almost the exclusive duty of officers to cherish, 
ileasmg also to see that patient forbearance and 
lliatory kindness may, at times, prove quite as 
il to the public service, as the more energetic 
ties of enterprise and action. 
South America, indeed, where we were at 
e, any show of violence must have been mischie- 
to the British interests, and could have accom* 
ed nothing. Yet there was no want of provo- 
d ; for injustice was often committed, and the 
nal honour, it might seem, sometimes threaten- 
and although there could not for a moment bo 
astion, that these things required adequate re- 
i, yet there was no ordinary skill and dexterity 
ayed in seeking and obtaining it,*o as always 
» ve things better for us than they were before, 
e cases were scarcely ever alike, so that expe* 
e did little more than teach the truth and so* 
r of the principles by which our conduct was 

a2 
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directed to be regulated. Had we always had ritht 
on our side, — that is, had the commercial trans- 
actions which it became our duty to protect al- 
luays been pure, and the displeasure of the go- 
vernments always unjust, the sen-ice would have 
been easier; hut it sometimes happened other- 
wise. Many prizes, or rather detentions, were 
made by the Patriot squadrons, on the strongly 
supported plea of having Spanish property on board 
— British sailors reported that they had been for- 
cibly detained, and made to fight .against the allies 
of their country — Masters and supercargoes of 
ships complained that they had been plundered on 
the high seas, under the form of local usage and 
the exaction of regular duties — Engli-hmen repre- 
sented themselves as being unjustly imprisoned — 
each party charged us with favouring their oppo- 
nents^ — the crews of ships, taking advantage of tlie 
general state of confusion, mutinied, and refused lo 
do their duty: — in short, all was out of order; 
nothing was flowing in its natural course ; every- 
thing being under the guidance uf men whose pas- 
sions were at their height ; ami whose minds were 
in such a frame, that they interpreted whatever 
occurred in the worst language it would bear. 
This total dislocation of society was not confined 
to a single port, or a single state, but extended, 
more or less., over the whole Continei.t, thresteD- 
ing all social order and personal security, as well 
as destruction to the great mass of commerce, wlnili, 
notwithstanding i!u' iusbiilding aspect of affairs, was 
always ready to flow in at every casual opening, in 
spite of prudence and experience. 

At a time when very few, if any other man, saw 
Juswsy clearly through this dark end Iroiible'lprc- 
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apect, Sir Thomas Hardy appears never to have 
faltered, or been at a loss ; and this confidence, as 
lie sought on every occasion to impress on the 
minds of his officers, consisted principally in their 
keeping themselves pure and disinterested, and in 
avoiding all share in what was going on — in main- 
taining themselves, above all things, free from po- 
litical party-spirit on every hand ; and whatever 
apparent provocation might arise, never considering 
toe disrespect intentional, unless it were obvious : 
being slow, in short, to take offence, national or 
personal, unless it could not be mistaken ; and re- 
collecting, in every consequent explanation, that a 
voluntary acknowledgment, however trifling, was 
always better than any extent of apology that was 
compulsory* When decision and firmness, how- 
ever, became necessary, as they sometimes did, the 
different new governments and their servants speed*, 
ily learnt that nobody could be more immovably 
resolute than Sir Thomas Hardy. Yet the sen- 
timent of respect and personal esteem which his 
private habits and public conduct had inspired, not 
only amongst the Spaniards and the native powers, 
but amongst the strangers, who, from motives of 
gain, had sought that country, was of a far kind* 
Her nature ; and in all probability it was essential- 
ly owing to this circumstance, that Ins influence be- 
came so commanding and extensive. He was trust- 
ed implicitly everywhere, and enjoyed in a wonder- 
ful degree the confidence and hearty good-will of 
all parties, however opposed to one another. His 
advice, which was never obtruded, was never sus- 
pected ; and a thousand bitter disputes were at 
once settled amicably, by a mere word of his, and 
to the advantage of all concerned, instead of bcitif 
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driven into what are called national question*, to 
last for years, and lead to no useful end. When 
this respect and confidence had once become fully 

I'HtiiUislicil, i'Vfi-\-r]iinpr went on so smoothly under 
his vigilant nn-piees, that it was those, only who 
chanced to lie placed neurlhi- strange scene of po- 
litical violence who could perceive the extent, or 
appreciate the importance, of the public good which 
he was silently dispensim;— as, in a well-steered 
ship, a stranger is iiiiconciiiu* how much lie owes 
to the silent operation of the helm, or how much 
merit belongs to the hand which, unseen, guides 
the motions of the whole. It is on this account 
that I say so much on services, which, unlike this 
officer's former exploits in war, do not speak for 
themselves, but which are ncvcrlhclcss in the high- 
est degree entitled to public Lrratitude, and certain- 
ly are most worthy of professional imitation." 

" This notice was first printed in Marshall's Naval Bio- 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

CHILI. 

1ABT OF GU A SCO— VILLAGE OF ASIENT0— C0PPE* 
MINX — BXAUTY OF THB WOKEN. 

O9 Monday the 19th of November, we sailed 
from Coquimbo for Guasco, another port from 
which the produce of the mines is exported. We 
anchored at two o'clock on the 20th of November, 
and in about an hour afterwards were mounted, and 
on our way to a village called the Asiento, or seat 
of the mines. It lies about five leagues from the 
sea, pn the left bank of a stream of snow water, 
which, though not large, is sufficient to give full 
verdure to the flat bottom of the valley through 
which it flows, and to place it in agreeable contrast 
to the rest of the country, which is a sandy desert 
in every direction. 

Within the space of one month, we had now wit- 
nessed all the. different degrees of fertility and de- 
solation. At Conception, in the South of Chili, the 
eye is delighted witji the richest and most luxuriant 
foliage ; at Valparaiso, which lies between one and 
two nundred miles farther north, the hills are poor- 
ly clad with a stunted brushwood, and a faint at- 
tempt at grass, the ground looking everywhere 
starved and naked ; at Coquimbo, even this brush- 
wood is gone, and nothing left to supply its place 
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but a wretched sort of prickly-pear bush, and ■. 
scanty sprinkling of wiry grass : at Guasco, four de- 
grees nearer the Equator, there is not a trace of 
vegetation to be seen, all the bills and plains being 
covered with bare s;md, excepting where the little 
solitary stream of water, caused by the melting of 
the anow amongst the Andes, gives animation to 
the channel, which conducts it to the sea. The 
respective latitudes of these places are 37°, 33°, 
30°, and 28^° south, and I fear that no degree of 
civilization or industry can ever ameliorate the de- 
solation of the arid portion of this coast. Beyond 
a certain latitude no rain ever falls, and as no 
streamB of any magnitude flow from the Andes to 
the west, the desart must remain for ever unculti- 

The village of Asientn is pleasantly situated on 
the banks of the river, with gardens and trees be- 
tween the houses and the stream, ant! shady walks 
reaching from the doors to the water. We were 
kindly received by a gentleman connected in the 
raining business with our Coquimbo host, who ac- 
companied us on this excursion. 

As our time was short, wc proceeded immedi- 
ately to see the operation of smelting the copper- 
ore, in the rude manner of the country. On co- 
ming to the river, we found it unusually swollen, 
owing to a thaw in the upper country : the guide 
hesitutetl, for some time, as to the possibility of 
crossing, till one of the officers of the ship, follow- 
ed by the rest of the party, cut the matter short 
by plunging in ; and although we were all drifted 
a considerable way down, we at length reached 
the opposite bank, soundly ducked, but in safety. 

The Chilian smelting- furnace resemhles a small 
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lime-kiln, covered at top with a sort of dome, open 
on one side, and terminating in a chimney. The 
copper-ore being broken into pieces of the size of 
m walnut, is placed in layers alternately with fire- 
wood, till the whole is filled up to the open space. 
The wood being kindled, a steady blast is intro- 
duced beneath from two pairs of bellows, worked 
by cranks, attached to the axis of a water-wheel, 
of a slight construction, which, instead of being fit- 
ted with buckets, is encircled with a series of pro- 
jecting boards, sliaped like spoons, upon which the 
water, felling in a perpendicular stream, is made 
to play. The melted ore is allowed to run out at 
a hole in the lower part of the furnace, closed up 
by clay during the smelting, and afterwards open- 
ed in the usual way, by forcing in a heavy iron 
bar* The metal, which, at the first operation, 
comes out in a very impure state, is thrown into 
water while hot, and then scraped by iron instru- 
ments to remove the slags and dross. It is next 
melted in the refining furnace, and drawn off into 
moulds about twenty inches long, twelve wide, and 
three or four thick. In this state it is exported. 

We forded the river again with still more diffi- 
culty, as it had risen considerably in the interval, 
and, after getting fairly across, paid a visit to a fa- 
mily, who had assembled before their door to 
watch our dangerous navigation. It is a pleasant 
fashion in these countries, that a stranger may en- 
ter any house, at any hour, and always be sure of 
a welcome reception. On the present occasion, 
our visit was peculiarly well bestowed, as it afford- 
ed the people an opportunity of a nearer view of 
the strangers, whom they seldom saw, and who, 
we found, were objects of no small curiosity : 
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wherever we went, indeed, we were accompanied 
by a train of wondering children ; and, on passing 
along the streets, all the doors and windows were 
filled with gaping heads. We were the last people 
in the world to object to being thus made shows 
of; particularly as it afforded us in return an op- 
portunity of seeing all the inhabitants. The women 
were much fairer in complexion than the natives 
of the other parts of Chili ; and it may he here re- 
marked, that we did not find the depth of colour in 
the skin so much dependent upon latitude and 
temperature as it is usually supposed to be. The 
men at Guasco are a fine race, well made, and ge- 
nerally handsome ; with graceful, and rather gentle, 
manners. Most of the women we saw, both in fi- 
gure and countenance, were handsome ; indeed, we 
scarcely met wit!) one, out of many hundreds, who 
had not something pleasing cither in look or person ; 
and what is more rare in hot countries, this re- 
mark extends to elderly women. Although consi- 
derably fairer than any South Americans we had 
yet seen, the natives of Guasco were all character- 
ised by the dark eye and long black hair of their 



Immediately after breakfast, next morning, a 
party was formed to explore a copper mine in the 
neighbourhood. We had to wind by tiresome 
sandy paths up a steep hill, at the top of which we 
were met by one of the workmen, who led us to 
the mouth of a mine called La Gloria. The open- 
ing was not more than six feot across, and, as the 
descent was very crooked, we were soon obliged to 
fight candles, one of which each person carried in 
a forked stick. The mine was so steep, and the roof 
io low, that it was difficult, and sometimes danger- 
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ft(s," to procaecl ; but by persevering, we reached 
the bottom, at the depth of a hundred and fifty 
feet from the surface. The whole rock, forming 
the mountain, seemed to be impregnated with 
copper; some strata, however, and, occasionally) 
quartz reins, which crossed the strata, were so much 
' richer than others, that it had become worth the 
miner's while to incur the expense of its carriage 
frond the top of the hill, whence the ore has been 
scooped out with great labour, rather than work 
the more accessible, but poorer rocks which lie 
lower down. As the workmen, therefore, had fol- 
lowed the rich veins in all their windings, the 
shafts were very tortuous, and branched off to the 
right and left wherever the ore was to be found. 
W$ observed that every crevice or rent in the 
rock, of whatever size, was invariably coated with 
crystals of calcareous spar, or of quartz, but fre- 
quently metallic : when the light was thrown into 
these clefts, it gave them a brilliant appearance, 
like frost-work* The copper-ore was richest in 
the quartz veins* bjit it was found frequently un- 
connected with them, and combined, in various 
degrees, with other substances. Having made a 
careful collection of specimens, we returned to 
the Asieiito, or village of Guasco. 

Our fair hostess had in our absence made up a 
party to visit the Conway, as I had requested her 
to do, on hearing her say, that no one in the Asi- 
ento had been on board of a man-of-war : most of 
them, in fact, had never been afloat, and some had 
never even seen a ship in their lives. I gave them 
dinner on board, and showed them over the ship, 
with which they expressed themselves much gratt- 

* VOL. III. B 
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fied ; but none of them evinced rlial childish kind 
jjf surprise, which people a little, and but a little, 
acquainted with a subject, arc more apt to betray, 
than those totally ignorant. 

The Spaniards, in ;ill (Iiiiil.-! cxeeplitiL; jv.liiii-a, 
are adeliberate people, nnd, as their deiccnilnnts 
partake of tlie same cautious spirit, it is nut easy, 
at anytime, to excite them to the expression of 
strong emotion. Hcing somewhat, piqued, there- 
fore, that my friends were so little roused by the 
novel wonders of a man-of-war, I laid a plan for 
surprising them, which su trended completely. Af- 
ter dinner, the party landed, and scattered them- 
selves ahout in groups on the sunny face of a rock, 
fronting the ship. It was quite calm, and the water 
was so smooth, that, although the whole Pacific 
was open to the west, there was not the least 
swell ; and only a little scarcely audible ripple 
broke at our feet. I had given orders that, at a 
certain hour, about which a breeze from the land 
might he expected, the sails should be set. Ac- 
cordingly, at the appointed time, a shrill whistle 
■was heard : this attracted the attention of my Chi-J 
lian friends to the ship, lying within three hund ' 
yards of the beach. In the next instant, the s 
ora were seen Dying out upon the yards 
the sails. The ladies, who had never before \ 
nessed such a sight, gave an involuntary si 
terror, lest the seamen should fall ; while the g 
tlemen shouted with delight and surprise, t 
ness their dexterity. 

Our adieux were most pathetic, although ; 
acquaintance had subsisted not quite thirty hoJ 
and as wo sailed away, we could observe throj 
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onr glasses that the ladies remained seated on the 
rocks, like so many deserted Didos, waring their 
handkerchiefs to us till the night closed in, and we 
lost sight of one another in the darkness* 



i 
i 

i 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

COPIATO ANCHORAGE EARTHQUAKE OF 1819 C 



We had some difficulty next day in finding 
harbour of Copiapd, which was not distinctly 
down in the plana in our possession. On con 
near it, a dangerous line of rut Is was oiscove 
of which no books nor chiirts made any ment 
Tina circumstance determined me to have 
whole bay trigonometrical] y surveyed, and carel 
Bounded. A9 soon, therefore, as the ship was 
chored, I sent one of the midshipmen, Mr Hi 
Foster, an excellent surveyor, on this service. 
hs it was soon discovered, that two days woul 
barely sufficient to accomplish this indispens 
work, I determined to employ the interval in t 
ing the town uf Cojmip,), lyiiiLi eighteen leagui 
the interior. 

The gentleman just mentioned has since I 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant, and accoi 
oied Captain Parry, on his late voyage in 1824, 
1825, as assistant-surveyor. It gives me f 
pleasure to have a public opportunity of bf 
testimony to the talents and knowledge of th- 
young officer. 
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The first tiring which wrested our attention, af* 
ter anchoring, was a curious pile, or large brown 
stack on the bead), apparently of bewn stones. 
After we had in vain examined it through our 
glasses, our Coquinibo friend explained to us that 
it was a quantity of copper, the cargo of a ship he 
liar! ordered to call in a few days. lie was well 
pleased to find his agents had so punctually attend- 
ed to his diri.'i'iiuii-. i^jirriiillv ii> tlii-v had no idea 
of his intending to visit the coast. Presently we 
naw a man riding along the edge of the cliff above 
the beach on which the cupper was placed, and on 
sending a boat for him, he proved to be the person 
in charge of the copper, much delighted that his 
employer liad found him at hia post. He was in- 
stantly despatched into the country to get hones 
for our journey next day. 

Early on the 23d of November we set off for 
Copiap6. Besides the never-failing motive of cu- 
riosity to see this place, merely because it was new, 
we felt most anxious to witness the effects of the 
great earthquake of April 181!) ; and, if our time 
would permit, to visit the silver mines in the moun- 
tains near the town. Our party consisted of three 
passengers from Coquinibo, and three of the officers 
of the Conway, including myself. The first part of. 
the road lay along a hard level surface, chiefly 
rock, at some places covered with a thin soil. We 
then entered a broad valley, the sides of which 
were formed entirely of water-worn stones and gra- 
vel, covered by a stratum or crust several yards 
thick, of a rock composed entirely of pieces of bro- 
ken shells, stretching, as far as we could discover, 
over the whole country bordering on the sea. The 
valley was three or four miles across, and. torn 
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every appearance of having been, at some former 
period, the channel of a mighty river, now shrunk 
into a scanty rivulet, Bowing almost unseen 
amongst dwarf willows, stunted shrubs, and long 
rank grass. The soil was completely covered, at 
every part of the valley, by a layer, wvithI iuchi's 
thick, of a white powder, since ascertained, by 
analysis, to be sulphate of soda, or glnuber salts. 
It looked like snow on the ground, an appearance 
it still retained even when made into roads, and 
beat down. The tluist thrown up by the horses' 
feet almost choked us, and the day being dread- 
fully hot, our thirst became excessive, so that we 
hailed with deliiiht iln- nii;lil of a stream; hut, alas, 
the water proved to be brine, being contaminated 
by passing through the salt soil. 

The country, except where the stream stole 
sluggishly along, was quite a desurt; but to our sur- 
prise, we felt none of that fatigue and depression »fj 
spirits, which, in a peculiar degree, had affec 
every one, when travelling at other plac 
utterly barren and level waste*. The ajjrecablJ 
distinction between tin: present mid nlhev )h hi n ji-^F 
across sandy countries whs r< -marked by several ■ 
the party. We sought to account for it by tl 
circumstance or having constantly in view, tboo| 
at a great distance, r-eveial of the beautiful » 
towering ridges of the Andes. The horizon, in 
east and north, and partially in the uouth, '. 
bounded by this billy chain of mountains, v 
roso one above another with such an entiles^ 
riety of outline, that the eye was never t 
Contemplating them ; and although they v 
barren as the country we were riding throu 
shades of the air-tints, caused by 
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ierent heights wad great distances of these moun- 
tains, gave a mixture pf softness and sublimity to 
the landscape to which no language cap do justice 
in expression* 

At the distance of forty miles from the port, we 
fame to the farm-house of Ramadilla, where the 
obliging proprietor entreated us to alight, while his 
people prepared fresh horses and mules, for the re- 
mainder of the journey to Copiapo, still four or five 
leagues off. Shortly after remounting, everything 
wore a new and more pleasing aspect ; for, from 
the moment of entering the Ramadilla grounds, 
cultivation and pasture, and abundance of verdure, 
were seen on all sides. The cause of this change 
was another little streamlet, the water, however, 
of which was fresh, gladdening everything through 
which it passed. We are, in general, so much ao 
.customed to see what is called spontaneous vege- 
tation, that we forget the obligation which the soil 
lies under to moisture ; but in a country without 
either rain or dew, the case is different, and where- 
ever a stream is found, the debt is gratefully ao 
luiowledged. 

By the time the sun had set, we became com- 
pletely bewildered amongst the Lower Andes, and, 
hut for the guide, must soon have lost ourselves. 
.When it became dark, we were left in that mys- 
terious, and rather pleasing state of uncertainty, 
which belongs peculiarly to night-travelling, in a 
country totally new. 

At Copiap6, our party were kindly received by 
a most intelligent and gentlemanly person, a native 
of the Island of Chiloe, on the south coast of Chili. 

We rose early next morning, impatient to see the 
effects of the carthqpiake, which over night, kdeed, 



had been partly visible hy candle-light, for tlie \. 
we were in, the only one in this part of the 
winch had not been thrown down, was crackei 
twisted in the most extraordinary manner. Il 
built of wood, plastered over, and the mair 
right!! having been thrust deep into the ground 
heaving of the earth had wrenched the parts o 
building asutulri', mid without demolishing it 
gether, had given it the torn appearance which i' 
retained. In the I'laxa, every house except thii 
gle one and a small chapel, was completelj 
stroyed. The walls had tumbled in all direct 
some inwards, Home outwards, presenting a s 
singularly ruinous ;inil nirbmcholy. It was ob' 
at a glance, that this was the work not of y 
but of a cause at once general and rapid in it 
fects. In a climate sui li as thii. without rain 
footstepB of time fall so very lightly, that it is 
bnble these ruins were much in the flame sta 
on the day when they were cast down, two ; 
jmd a half before, anil will remain in the same 

for many years to come. The walla being 
three to four feet thick, none of them above tv 
feet high, and built of lav^v flat sun-dried br 
were calculated, it might have been suppose 
withstand the shocks even of an earthquake; 
notwithstanding their strength, they seem to 
been toppled down like ho many castles of c 
The little chapel iibove-oientioiu'd was built b; 
Jesuits, who bad bolstered it up with & si 
monstrous hut tresses, oi'eupv iiig an area cons: 
ably greater than the chapel itself; which, n< 
theless, was so twisted about, that the roof 
fallen in, and the walls were cracked in all d 
lions. Some houses had been so shaken, tt> 
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ft brick retained its original place, yet the walla 
were standing, though with a most ghost-like ap- 
pearance ; and at such an angle, that, in passing, 
we were not quite free from apprehension of their 
falling upon us ; indeed, there was hardly a single 
wall which was not sloping over more or less. In 
some places the buttresses were shaken down and 
gone, but the shattered wall was left standing; and 
in many cases the wall and its supporter had been 
torn tyart from each other, and were inclined in 
opposite directions. The great church, called Ltt 
Merced, fell on the 4th of April 1819, one day 
after the earthquake began, and seven days before 
the great shock which completely destroyed the 
town* Its side walls, and part of one end, were 
left standing in a dislocated and inclined state, and 
rent from top to bottom ; but what was curious, 
the buttresses, which appear to have been broad 
and substantial ones, were almost all thrown down* 
One of them, however, which still remained, was 
fairly wrenched apart from the building it had been 
intended to support, the wall touching it at the 
ground, but standing a yard and a half from it at 
the top. It appears, therefore, as ought to have 
been anticipated by the architects of Copiapo, that 
these supports contribute nothing to the stability 
of a wall opposed to the shaking of an earthquake : 
their real use is to resist a lateral thrust outwards, 
not to act against a vibratory motion of the ground 
on which they stand. In a situation such as this, 
constantly exposed to these visitations, the houses 
ought to be constructed on the principle of a ship, 
with timber firmly bolted together, and as little as 
possible connected with the ground. If this were 
attended to, there need never be the leaat dwgex \ 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

VISIT TO T A SILVER MINE — SUBTERRANEAN FOOL OF 

WATER RELATIVE VALUE OF COPPER, SILVER, 

AND GOLD MINES GOLD MILL FARTHER NO- 
TICES OF THE EARTHQUAKE INCREASING TERROR 

WHICH THIS PHENOMENON INSPIRES ON THE 
MINDS OF PERSONS FREQUENTLY EXPOSED TO ITS 
INFLUENCE. 

After breakfast we set out to explore a silver 
'mine, amongst the hills at some distance, on the 
western side of the town. On reaching the height 
of four or five hundred perpendicular feet above the 
bottom of the valley, and turning round to look at 
the nuns we bad left, the general effect of the earth- 
quake was more distinctly marked than when view- 
ed from below. Each house had formerly a garden 
attached to it, surrounded by tall cypresses, many 
ef which were drooping over the ruins, or leaning 
against one another : but not a house was now to 
lie seen, although the situation of the streets, and 
ya dia s or divisions of the town, were distinctly 
pointed out by the lines of rubbish. It is a remark- 
able circumstance, that an extensive district of the 
town called the Chimba, had suffered comparative- 
ly nothing, though not a mile and a half from this 
scene of devastation. Some of the houses at the 
outskirts of the town were also still standing; 
which led us to conclude that the shock had been 
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limited in ifs operation, by a line of do 
breadth. Possibly there may have been a vaa 
or rather a crack in the earth ; and the gron 
one side of it may have been put into violet 
tion, while that on the other side, not being 
reach of the same disturbing cause, may hs 
mained at rest. 

Our road, which lay along the bottom of 
vine, soon carried us beyond the valley, whe 
thing was to be seen but tile vast sea of 
mountains composing the country. On reachi 
summit of the pass, wo It:"! tin- satisi'iii'tiim I 
ourselves on a spot which commanded a frei 
on both sides to a peat distance ; but the gi 
in every direction, was utterly dosart. Our 
took Us first across a sandy plain, and then 
tbo sharp ridges (if several hills, till he fairly 
dered us amount the mininiaitis ; and every 
was lost of the. entrance into this wild labi 
At length he led us, by a high, narrow ni 
land, to a solitary hill, in the middle of a 
round which the road turned in a spiral m 
till tt readied the mouth of La Santa Clara, 
ver mine. Here we dismounted, and prepar 
the descent, by taking off our coats and liat 
providing ourselves with candies. As the min 
inclined to the horizon, at an angle of about tv 
five degrees, nrul its mot', at sswie places, not 
three feet high, it was bulb difficult and (lis: 
able to proceed. The seam, which original!' 
tained the silver, had been wrought to a gre 
tent, so that there was left a wide space be 
two strata of the rock. The surface, fortun 
was irregular, but so worn by the miners' feet, 
tearing their load upwards, and so much po 
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by their sliding down again, that we found it no 

n matter to avoid slipping at once from the top 
e bottom. The guide had excited our curiosity 
by the account of a take, which, he said, lay at the 
bottom of one of the* great workings ; but in search- 
ing for it, he mistook his way, and followed a wrong 
course, and no lake was found to repay our la- 
bour. As he was still confident, however, and de- 
clared the next trial would be' more successful, we 
consented to renew the search. After ascending 
for about a hundred and fifty paces, we went down 
tt second shaft, the inclination of which was so 
great, as to make the adventure rather more hazar- 
dous than the first. At length, after innumerable 
windings and turnings, when nearly exhausted with 
the heat, which was excessive, we reached a little 
cave, or nook, excavated in the solid rock, with a 
little mysterious-looking lake in the middle. Wo 
tasted the water, which was intensely salt and acrid, 
but had unfortunately provided no means of carry- 
ing away any of it. A gentleman at Copiap6, who 
said he nad examined it, told us afterwards that it 
contained antimony, sulphur, arsenic, and soda, in 
solution, besides a tittle copper and silver. I can- 
not pretend id answer for the accuracy of this ana- 
lysis. The margin of the lake was fringed with 
crystals of salt ; the roof and sides also of the cava 
sparkled with spangles sublimed from the liquid. 
Every crevice and cavity in the rock, of which there 
were great numbers, was lined with nests of crys- 
tals of quartz and calcareous spar. 

The silver in this mine is mostly in union with 

milestone ; but much rich ore is also found in quarts 

i veins traversing the strata. The miners were not 

at work, but we examined the spots where thoy 
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had been recently quarrying, and broke *\±e C f 
from many different parts. There is no ir*ac£ 
of any sort in these mines ; and all the ore, 
wrought, is carried to the open air on the bw 
labourers. Gunpowder, indeed, is used to blc 
rock ; but, with this exception, the whole bu 
of the mine is conducted by manual labour 
After the ore reaches the surface, mules &r^^ 
ployed to carry it to the valley of Copiapo, ^^ 
it is extricated from the ore either by ama| J^ 
tion or by smelting, according to circumstai^fg 

By counting the number of paces, and conBidc 
ing the inclination of the shaft, it was calculate 
that we had descended in this mine two hundr 
and eighty-five perpendicular feet. It was reckon 
one of the richest in the neighbourhood, until 
depth became so great, that the expense of raisi 
the ore to the surface overbalanced its value wl 
brought there, and made it more profitable to w< 
poorer ores of more easy access. It is said there 
an intention of running a horizontal shaft from t] 
side of the mountain into the mine, at the level 
the lake, in order to save the upward carriage ; bi 
it is questionable if there be yet spirit enough in ti 
country for such an undertaking. There is no sa 
ing,. indeed, what British capital and enterpria 
aided by machinery, may effect, especially as the 
are but few silver mines wrought at present : 
Chili ; and the returns might therefore be consid 
rable. 

After dinner, on our return to the town, we sa 
lied forth to take another survey of the ruins, whu 
we never tired of looking at ; for scarcely any tv 
of the houses were shaken down exactly in tl 
same manner: but it was no less interesting 
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HEtk the effect of the earthquake on the minds of 
tie inhabitants. Many of the most wealthy and 
idustrious had removed to other quarters ; some 
t>m apprehension of a recurrence of the evil, and 
une from the natural effect of the destruction of 
roperty, which, for a long time, seemed likely to 
aralyse active exertion. One very serious conse- 
nence of the earthquake has been the diminution 
i the only stream of water by which the town is 
ipplied, and to this cause we must ascribe great 
art of the emigration. As the population decree^ 
id, many rich mines were of course abandoned. 

But such, fortunately, is the tendency of man to 
list rather to his chance of future good fortune, than 
> be influenced by experience, however fatal, that 
ie people were busily engaged in rebuilding their 
erases, and again working their mines, as if nothing 
ad happened. Copiapd has been destroyed about 
ace every twenty-three years ; the latest well-au- 
lenticated periods of these catastrophes being 
773, 1796, and 1819. 

In the course of our walk, we discovered near 
ie stream a grove of trees, in the centre of which 
tood a neatly-built cottage, surrounded by farm- 
ffices, and garden, with everything in the most rural 
tyle, and in the centre of all, a gold mijl, which, 
Iwugh characteristic enough of Copiap6, certainly 
H>ked somewhat out of place, in a court-yard, 
liis establishment belonged to a man who had 
een making a handsome fortune by a copper mine, 
iD, unfortunately for the proprietor, it gradually 
legenerated into a mine of gold : from that moment 
he tide of his fortune turned, and ever since has 
wen on the ebb. This, which at first looks a little 
pradoxical, is precisely what might be exuectesL 
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The scarcity of gold, the uncertainty of its extent 
in any given situation, and the consequent great 
cost of production, are tlie circumstances which, 
while they give it so high nn exchangeable value, 
render milling speculations in L'oUl. invariably hu- 
zardoufl. On tlie oilier hand, cupper exists in great 
plenty, and is easily wrought. In these countries, 
therefore, it has become a common saying, that n 
diligent man who works a copper mine is sure to 
gain ; that he who opens one of silver may eillier 
gain or lose ; hut that if the mine he of gold, he 
will certainly be ruined. 

The gold mil] which we examined, consisted of 
an upright shaft, or spindle, I lie lower end of which 
was fixed to a horizontal water-wheel, working in a 
sunken water-course ; this gave a rotatory motion 
to the spindle, which passed through the centre of 
a large circular trough on the ground. In this 
trough a millstone was carried round upon its edge, j 
on a horizontal axis projecting from the spindle. 

Small piece* of l! re were thrown into the trough, 

which was kept full of water by a constant small 
stream , mid when the machine was put in motion, 
the "tune went rapidly round, crushing and grinding 
the ore under the water. 

As soon as the whole has been reduced, by if 
process of trituration, to a line mud, quicksilve 
added, and hy its union with the detached parti 
of gold, an amalgam is formed. This procei 
said to he quickened by the agitation of the wi 
and the friction of tlie iiiillsimie. The water i 
lowed to trickle off hy a nick cut in tlie edr 
the trough, and is received in long wooden 
nels, covered with coarse cloth, the folds r 
gular parts of which catch any stray po: 
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gold, or of the amalgam, which the agitation of the 
water may have thrown out of the trough. When 
all the gold is supposed to be combined with the 
quicksilver, the water is removed, and the amal- 
gam being exposed to heat in vessels adapted to 
the purpose, the quicksilver is distilled off, and the 
gold remains behind in a pure state. 

After passing a considerable time at the gold 
mill, we strolled along the face of the hills, which 
are indented in many places by copper mines, or 
rather quarries, for the rock is here so rich in ores 
of that metal, that it is broken from the surface, 
and smelted at once. 

It was interesting to notice how Constantly the 
earthquake occupied all people's thoughts at this 
place, however much they might seem to be en- 
grossed by other objects. In the early part of the 
evening, an English gentleman, resident at Copia- 
po, invited me to visit a family of his acquaint- 
! ance living in the undestroyed suburb, called the 
\ Chimba. Though almost worn out with the day's 
1 \ work, I was tempted to go, by the promise of be- 
'i iftg presented to the handsomest young woman in 
- Chili. We had come here, it is true, with our 
thoughts full of mines, desarts, and earthquakes ; 
* or, if we had originally any thoughts of mixing 
with society, the desolate appearance of the town 
had chased them away: nevertheless, we could 
not refuse to visit a lady with such pretensions. 
We found her very pretty and agreeable ; but what 
entertained us particularly was her vehement de- 
sire to have a wider field for the display of her 
charms, which, to do the secluded beauty no more 
than justice, were of a very high order, even in 
1 this land of fascination. The accounts aha l\»A» 
j c2 



heard from others of the fashionable world of San- 
tiago, and of Coquimbo, had ho completely turned 
her head, that earthquakes hail ceased to make the 
usual impression. " I nee," cried ihe, " other peo- 
ple running out of their houses, full of terror, beat- 
ing their breasts and imploring mercy ; and de- 
cency, of course, obliges mo to do the aame ; but 
I feel no alarm — my thoughts are all at Coquimbo. 
How can my uncle be so unkind an not to repeat 
his invitation !" We consoled the pretty damsel as 
well as we could, and as she liiid spoken of earth- 
quakes, asked her if there had been one lately? 
" No," she answered, " not for some time — I real- 
ly do not think I have felt one myself for three 
days — somebody said there was one last night, but 
I knew nothing of it — I am tired of these earth- 
quakes — and would never think of them again if I 
were once at dear Coquimbo I" 

On putting tin 1 same question to anotlier person 

present, he said, they li;ul not experienced one since 
April ; meaning, as I discovered, April 1819, two 
years and a half before ; not conceiving we could 
possibly take any interest in such petty shocks as 
would not demolish a town. An old man in com- 
pany, however, seeing that we had been misunder- 
stood, explained that it was a long time since they 
bad felt a shock of any consequence; and upon 
our pressing him closely to say what be considered 
a long time, replied, at least a month. 

On returning to the town we were gratified b 
meeting two agreeable and intelligent men, whoi 
our considerate host had invited to meet us. Tbi 
were most willing to exchange their lecal infor 
tion for our news about the rest of ihe world 
which they appeared to have extremely lit 
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tercourse. We soon engaged them in conversation 
about the great earthquake. It began, they said, 
between eight and nine in the morning of the 3d 
of April 1819, and continued with gentle shocks 
during that day and the next. At four in the af- 
ternoon of the 4tb, there came a violent shock, 
which produced a waving or rolling motion in the 
ground, like that of a ship at sea, which lasted for 
two minutes. In every instance these shocks were 
preceded by a loud rolling noise, compared by one 
person to the echo of thunder amongst the hills ; 
and by another to the roar of a subterranean tor- 
rest, carrying along an enormous mass of rocks and 
■tones. Every person spoke of this sound with an 
expression of the greatest horror. One of the gen- 
tlemen said, it was "EBpantoso!" (frightful.) "Yes," 
added the other, shuddering at the recollection, 
« harroroso I" 

Something peculiar in the shocks of the 4th of 
•April had excited more than ordinary fear in tlie 
minds of the inhabitants, and, at a particular mo- 
ment, no one could tell distinctly why, they all 
rushed in a body to the great church called La 
Merced. Our informant happened to be standing 
near this church at the time, and thinking, from 
appearances, it would probably soon fall, called out 
loudly to the people not to enter, but rather to 
bring the images into the streets, where their in- 
tercession would prove equally efficacious. Fortu- 
nately, the prior of the church, who was just en- 
tering the porch, saw the value of thin advice, and 
seconded it by hw authority ; ordering the people to 
remain without, and desiring thoHe who had already 
entered to bring the images instantly into the street. 
The last man had scarcely crossed the threshold 
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with an image of Sun Antonio on his shoulders, 
when a shock came, which, in the twinkling of an 
eye, shook down tin- entire roof anil one end of 
the church, leaving it in the state already described. 
Had not the people hero thus judiciously detained 
in the open air hy our friend's presence of mind, 
almost the whole population of Copiapo must hare 
perished. 

One is apt, on such occasions, when attended 

with disastrous consequences, to blame the folly 
anil imprudence of people exposed to sudden dan- 
ger. But it ought to he remembered, that by far 
the greater part of mankind arc not, Iralnod to ha- 
bits of quick decision and presence of mind ; and, 
in fact, Iihvi; practically little mril uj any such dis- 
cipline, as occasions of danger and difficulty are 
rare. When accidents, however, arise, and our 
safety depends etitirely upon prompt and vigorous 
measures, this defect in mental training becomes 
very conspicuous, and often proves fatal. The 
course to be followed is, in most cases, extremely 
simple, and all that is wanted, is the habit of view- 
ing danger with composure, and learning that it ia 
most securely encountered by steadiness. 

After the fall of La Merced, and their providen- 
tial escape, the inhabitant* lied lo the neigldiotir- 
ing hills, leaving only one or two fool-hardy people 
who chose to remain. Amongst these was a Ger 
roan, who, as he told me himself, divided his ti' 
ill the Vlazn between taking notes of the varii 
passing phenomena, nnd drinking drams of agu 
diente, the spirits of the country. Slight shr 
occasionally succeeded that on the 4th, but i' 
not till the 1 1th of April, seven days after I 
fthe church, that the formidable tremor oci 
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which, in an instant, laid the whole- town in ruins. 
It was accompanied as usual by a subterranean 
sound, which, though at first of a low tone, gra- 
dually swelled to a clear and dreadful loudness, of 
which no one, I observed, even at this distance of 
time, could speak without an involuntary shudder. 

After the first great shock, which levelled the 
town, the ground continued in motion for seven 
minutes, sometimes rising and falling, but more 
frequently vibrating backwards and forwards with 
great rapidity ; it then became still for some mi- 
nutes, tnen oscillated again, and so on, without 
longer intermission than a quarter of an hour at 
any one time, for several days. The earthquake 
then abated a little ; the intervals became longer, 
and the shocks not quite so violent : but it was 
not till six months afterwards that it could be said 
to be entirely over ; for the earth during that pe- 
riod was never long steady, and the frightful noises 
from beneath constantly portended fresh calamities. 

While listening to these interesting descriptions, 
we were much struck with the occasional intro- 
duction of minute characteristic circumstances, 
which, however trivial in themselves, served to 
stamp the authenticity of the whole. One of the 
party, for instance, was describing the effect of a 
severe shock, which, he saijd, happened at four 
o'clock in the afternoon. « Oh no, ' said another, 
" it was later, I assure .you." — " Indeed it was 
not/' answered the first ; " don't you remember we 
were playing at bowls at the time, and when the 
sound was heard I stopped playing, and you called 
out to me to look what o'clock it was ; I took out 
my watch, and told you it was past four ?" Upon 
another occasion, our host said, " I was just going 
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to look what the hour was, nt which one of thos 
sounds was first heard, when my attention was d 
verted from the watch by a hideous scream of te 
ror front a person near me. He was such a litt 
insignificant wretch, that I had not conceived t 
loud a yell could possibly have come from his pun 
body; and so we nil fuivot the shock in quizzir. 
this little manikin," (lximhivntn.) « Nevertheless 
added lie, gravely, " jiIiIjou^Ii I am not a man I 
cry ont and play the fool on such occasions, lit 
my little friend, yet I do fairly own that the* 
earthquakes are very awful things ; and, indeei 
must be felt, to he understood in their true exten 
Before you hear the sound," he continued, " or, i 
least, are fully cimseiims of hearing it, yon ai 
made sensible, I do not well know how, that som< 
thing uncommon is going to happen : everytbiE 
seems to change colour ; your thoughts are chaii 
ed immovably down ; the whole world appeara 1 
be in disorder ; all nature looks different from whj 
it was went to do ; you feel quite subdued : 
overwhelmed by some invisible power, beyon 
man control or comprehension. Then comes f 
horrible sound, distinctly heard ; and, immedia' 
the solid earth is all in motion, waving to and 
like the surface of the sea. Depend upon it, tM 
severe earthquake is enough to shake the fir| 
mind. Custom enables a man of s< 
the expression of his alarm ; but r 
teach any one to witness such earthquakes 
out the deepest emotion of terror." 
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CHAPTER XXXL 



ACCOUNT OF THE MINING SYSTEM OF CHILI — EF- 
FECT OF THE REVOLUTION IN THE PRICES OF 
GOODS— DETAILS OF A MINING SPECULATION-^ 
FALLACIES RESPECTING THE PROFITS OF SUCH 
ENTERPRISES— ADVANTAGES OF UNRESTRICTED 
COMMERCE. 



Notwithstanding the severe fatigues of the 
day before, our party was up and bustling about 
by half past five in the morning, making prepara- 
tions to return to the Port. Our obliging host ac- 
companied us for some leagues, and then returned 
to bis mines and his earthquakes, while we hurried 
on, to make the most of the coolness of tbe morn- 
ing. In these countries, the day always breaks 
with a delicious freshness, which the traveller soon 
learns to appreciate ; for even where there is no 
dew to moisten the ground, the air is always plea- 
sant at this hour, and the long shadows of the east- 
ern hills which stretch across the valleys, not only 
protect him, for a time, from the intense heat, but 
shield him from the universal glare, which, in the 
middle of the day, is so intolerable. 

On reaching the ship, we found Mr Foster's 
survey just completed, and at sunset weighed, and 
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steered along the coast with a gentle breeze from 
the southward. 

The following account of the mining system in 
Chili is principally derived from a gentleman long 
resident in the heart of that particular part of the 
counjry ; and as we had many other sources of in- 
formation to fill up and check his statement, its 
general accuracy may, I think, he depended upon. 

Copper, nilicr. and irold, ;iw produced from the 
mines in tin; district wo had just visited ; the least 
valuable of these metals In'in: die simple commo- 
dity of the country. There are many hundred* of 
copper mines, wrought in Chili; but not more than 
one of gold for fifty of copper; and probably not 
above one of silver for fifteen of copper. 

The average produce of copper in one year hi 
lately risen to men; than sixty thousand quintain, 
of one hundred Spanish pounds each. Tile gn 
est part of this goes to Calcutta, n small quan 
to China, and the rest to the United States, andtu 

The annual export of Bilver may be stated at 
twenty thousand marcs, at eight dollars per marc; ' 
but this quantity has varied considerably of late 
years. Of gold, it is difficult t f) speak accurately, 
but its export is certainly very trifling, and of late 
has been falling olf, in consequence of the muring 
capital finding more advantageous employment ir 
working copper. 

This subject is rendered more than commonl; 
interesting at this moment, from its affording somi 
valuable examples of the practical operation of ft* 
trade. Three important commercial advantage 
liave taken place, in consequence of the removi 
df restrictions, ;oul other reforms consequent upo 
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the revolution. The enlargement of the market 
caused by opening a trade with all the world ;— 
the increased price of copper caused by fair com- 
petition ; — and the diminution in the cost of its 
production, owing to the fall in the price of every 
.article used in the mines. 

To place this in a striking point of view, I sub- 
join a table of die prices before and after the Re- 
volution :— 



COMPARATIVE TABLE OF PRICES. 



ARTICLES. 



Copper per quintal, of 100 Spanish 

• Steel do. . . . 
Iron do. • • • 

• Wheat per fanega of 150 lbs. 

• Beans do* • • 

• Jerked Beef, per quintal of 100 lbs. 

• Grassa, or soft fat, per botica of 
501bs. .... 

• Wine and spirits • . 
Fine cloth, per yard 
« Coarse cloth, per do. 
Printed cotton goods, do. 
Velveteens, da 
Crockery, per crate . 
Hardware, .... 
Glass, 



M> 



Former 
in Dollars. 



Prices Prices 



6jto7 

50 

95 

5 

6 

10 



No change as 
23 
5 
18 to 54 reals 
26 reals 
350 
300 
200 



in 1821, 
in Dollars. 



12 to 13" 

*s 
5 

7to7i 

6 to 6 J 
yet (1821) 
12 
3 

21 to 3 reals 
2 do. 
40 
100 
100 „■ 



The articles marked with an asterisk are used 
in the mines* 

The money price of labour in the mines had not 
yet risen, hut it is evident that it must rise as the 
country improves in civilization, and as more ca- 
pital is employed in bringing new mines into work ; 
and, in the meantime, the comforts of the labour- 
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ere have been materially increased by the diroin 
tion in the price of food, and all articles of cg 
sumption. 

The above table shows the prices at Santiaj 
and Valparaiso, but the present master-miners a 
joy a still further advantage in the cheaper, an 
what is of still greater consequence, the more ca 
tain supply of all articles necessary in the minei 
formerly, every requisite, such as steel, iron, clot! 
ing, and food, was made to pass through Coquio 
bo, under the mistaken idea of benefiting th 
town, at the ruinous expense of the miners. Th 
abuse is now removed, and the ships destined 1 
carry away the copper, having unloaded their ca 
goes of goods for the Chilian market, at Valpara 
so, proceed in ballast to the ports on the mmii 
coast, and carry with them, for a very small freigfe 
everything required by the miners ; so that tl 
heavy expense of land-carriage is entirely save 
The practical advantage, both public and privat 
produced by this change from restrictions, prot* 
tions, and monopolies, has been immediate and ol 
vious ; and the instance is the more worthy of n 
mark, as it is seldom that a commercial questic 
in political economy is sufficiently disentangle 
from collateral difficulties, to admit the distim 
exhibition of the theoretical principles by whic 
the operation is regulated. 

There are two principal persons concerned i 
almost every mine, the actual Proprietor and tl 
Habilitador. The first, who is also the miner, liv< 
at his hacienda, or farm, generally in the neigl 
bourhood, and attends to the details of worku 
and smelting the ore. The habilitador resides at 
distance, generally at one of the three princip 
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sea-port towns, Coquimbo, Guasco, or Copiapo* : lie 
is the mining capitalist, and he has the character 
of a diligent, saving man of business, very different 
in all his habits from the miner, who is commonly 
an extravagant and improvident person. The word 
Habilitador might, if there were such a word, be 
translated Enabler, as it is by means of his capital 
that the miner is enabled to proceed with the work. 

The proprietor of a mine usually tills his own 
ground, on the banks of one of the few streams 
which traverse this desolate country. His farm 
supplies vegetables, and sometimes stock, for the 
subsistence of the miners. The smelting-house is 
also built on his farm, and the ore is brought to 
his door on mules.* These farmers rarely under- 
take to work a mine with their own unassisted ca- 
pital : they are seldom, indeed, sufficiently wealthy ; 
and when they are so, it is not found, in the long- 
run, so advantageous a method as sharing the 
transaction with an habilitador, who takes charge of 
the commercial part of the business. Sometimes, 
however, the owner makes the attempt to work 
his mine single-handed, in which he usually fails. 
But to elucidate the subject fully, I shall give the 
details of a case, which involves most of the va- 
rieties, and upon which I happen to possess exact 
information. 

A farmer, resident in the Asicnto of Guasco, 
with whom I conversed on the subject, told mo 
that he had opened a copper mine about eighteen 
months previous to our visit. He then possessed 
some capita], and a small farm near the river, and, 
upon the whole, was doing very well ; but he iiad 
set his heart upon a larger and more fertile proper- 
ty, lying about a league higher up the stream. De- 



luded by tin; hope of soon realizing a bi 
nim of money to purchase this pie.ro of ground, he 
rashly undertook to work the mine himself ; but he 
miscalculated his means, and expended all his ca- 
pital, before any adequate returns had come in, 
Hia mine, however, was rich and promising, and 
he had rained a considerable mans of ore to the 
surface ; but he had no money to build fiuTiaces, 
or to purchase fuel, and his workmen became cla- 
morous for their wages. In short, the working of 
the mine was brought to a stand, and utter ruin 
■tared him in the face. When things had reached 
this ft ago, one of ihcse running and wealthy halri- 
litadors, who had been all the white watching these 
proceedings with inward satisfaction, stepped for- 
ward and offered to habilitate the mine, as it is 
called. The bargain he proposed, and which the 
wretched miner hail no alternative hut to accept, 
was, that the h;>luliti.'.dor should pay the workmen 
their wages, feed and clothe them, and provide 
tools, will all other articles necessary for working 
the ore ; lie undertook, besides, to build smelting- J 
furnaceN, and purchase fuel, and occasionally to I 
•upply the miner with money for his subsist en 
In repayment for the sums advanced on these i 
ferent accounts, he required that the whole of thai 
copper from the mine should he delivered to himfl 
at a fixed price, namely, eight, dollars per quintal* 
until the entire ilelit it le lined bv the out leys shimkV 
be discharged. The miner endeavoured to stij 
late for his copper being taken oft' his hand ai 
higher rate than eight dollars, foreseeing that J 
sudi a low price his debt would never be liquid! 
tod. He was also well aware that, in consequent 
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copper had of hie yean been nearly doubled, and 
he naturally felt entitled to share more' equally in 
this advantage* But the habilitador, who was not 
in want of money, was in no haste to close the 
bargain, and was deaf to this reasoning : at length, 
the poor miner, rather than sell his little farm and 
become a beggar, agreed to the hard terms offered 
him. 

The enterprise being now quickened by the ha • 
bilitador's money, and the mine again in action, 
copper was produced in abundance, all of which 
was delivered to the capitalist, who lost no time 
in sending it to Guasco, where he sold it for twelve 
or thirteen dollars per quintal, clearing thereby, at 
once, four or five dollars upon every eight of ex- 
penditure. But his gains did not stop here ; for, 
as he had to provide the miners with food, clothing, 
and tools, he made his own charges for these, 
which, being a capitalist, he could afford to pur- 
chase in wholesale, while he took care to distri- 
bute them at very advanced retail prices at the 
mine. In the payment of the workmens' wages, 
he also contrived to gain materially. By establish- 
ed regulations, it is settled, that for every pair of 
workmen, or what is called a Bareta, the habilita- 
dor is entitled to charge a specific sum of forty- 
five dollars per month, that is, sixteen for wages, 
and twenty-nine for clothing and food. The habi- 
litador paid the bareta honestly enough their six- 
teen dollars ; ten to the upper workman, who is 
called the Baretero, and six to the other, the Apire, 
who is a mere carrier : but he charged twenty- 
nine dollars more in his account, as he was entitled 
to do, against the miner for clothing and other sup- 
plies, to each bareta, although it was notorious that 

d2 
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the real cost for these articles always cane to v &A 
less than that sum. 

Tlras the poor miner went on, producing copper, 
solely for the benefit of the habilitador, without the 
least diminution in his debt, and without any -pro- 
spect of ever realizing money enough to make Ids 
wished-for purchase of the large farm. The other, 
indeed, was willing to advance him small sums of 
money, to prevent his sinking into utter despair, 
and abandoning the mine ; but he had the mortifi- 
cation of feeling, that, for every eight dollars be 
borrowed, he was bound to pay back copper, which 
the habilitador sold for eleven or twelve, while the* 
current expenses of the mine were every day in- 
volving him deeper and deeper ; and, finally, redu- 
cing' him to mere dependence on the will of the 
* capitalist. 

This, and similar transactions, where the habiU- 
tador's price is about eight dollars, refer to a recent 
period only ; that is, since the price of copper has 
risen, in consequence of the increased commercial 
intercourse, which, in the first instance, had been 
forced upon South America, in spite of all the Spa- 
nish regulations to the contrary; and was after- 
wards, to a certain extent, sanctioned by the Go- 
vernment. Antecedent to that period, when the 
Spanish authority was absolute, and the prices 
were as stated in the table at page 37, the habili- 
tadors made bargains, proportionably profitable to 
themselves and hard upon the miners. 

The liberation of Chili, and the consequent esta- 
blishment of English and North American mercan- 
tile houses, have wrought a great change in the 
whole system ; as will be seen by stating what ac- 
tually took place in the instance described above ; 
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•»nd this example, with various modifications, im- 
material to the general principle, will serve to ex- 
plain the maimer in which a great majority of all 
-the mines are now managed in Chili. 

An English merchant, who had resided long 

• enough at Coquimbo, and other parts of Chili, to 
become well acquainted with the mining districts, 
and with the personal character of most of the nii- 

• ners, happened to hear of the situation to which 
the farmer, above mentioned, had been reduced ; 

- and, knowing him to be an honest and hard-work- 
ing man, inquired into the details of his case. It 

Speared that his debt to the habilitador was eight 
ousand dollars, and that there was ore enough at 
the surface to smelt into a thousand quintals ; which, 

- at the stipulated rate of eight dollars per quintal, 
would be just sufficient to redeem the debt. But 
the miner had no funds to defray the cost of this 
process, or the current expenses of the mine. 

The English merchant, upon hearing how the 
^matter stood, offered to free him from his embar- 

- rassment, and to conclude a bargain far more ad- 
vantageous to him. In the first place, he offered to 
lend the miner a thousand quintals of copper, to 
be delivered at Guasco to the habilitador, whose 
claim upon the mine would be thus annihilated. 
He next agreed to purchase the farm which the 
miner had so long wished for, and at once to put 

• him in possession of it. He then proposed, not to 
habilitate the mine in the usual way, but to lend 
money to the miner, that he himself might pay the 
workmen, and be the purveyor for his mh# ; instead 
of having an account kept against him for these 

- disbursements. Finally, he was willing to take the 
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copper off the miner's hands at eleven dollars j 
quintal, instead of eight. 

The miner was, of course, delighted with tht 
terms, and readily adopted them, as he gained ii 
mediately several material advantages. He got i 
of the oppression nl tin- hahiliiador ; he accompli] 
ed the great object of his exertions, the possess! 
of the large farm ; he secured » high price for 
his copper; ami, vrli.i! In; valued more, probab 
titan all the rest. In; hail the satisfaction of providi 
the mine himself, and was saved from themorti 
ing conviction of being cheated at every stage 
the transaction. 

The moment the bargain was concluded, t 
new farm was bought ami entered upon ; the ami 
ing went on ; tin' mirier soon paid back the thi 
sand quintals lie had borrowed ; the miners wi 
set to work, to raise some metal to the surface ; 
that, at the end of five months, enough of cop] 
bad been delivered to discharge two-thirds of I 
original debt, including the purchase-money of I 
farm. On balancing accounts, however, it appe 
ed that the fanner was still nine thousand doll 
in debt to the English merchant, owing to fh 
advances made to the mine. At the time I vjsii 
the spot, he was still considerably iruarrears, 1 
was nevertheless perfectly contented ? and so a 
was the capitalist. The miner received what 
considered a fair price for bis labour, and the m 
chant was satisfied with the profit which he n 
ized; for although he pureha-i'd copper at elei 
dollars, %nd sold it lor twelve or thirteen, he I 
also certain of having a complete command of 
the copper of the mine in question as long as 
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d, since it was highly improbable thai the 
cqnld ever clear off his debt, 
ve is a fallacy in the reasonings of many peo- 
ven on the spot, as to the extent of mining 
i, which arises, probably, ont of the prevalent 
neeptions respecting the nature of money ; or, 
is the same thing, the true use of the pre- 
netals, considered as wealth. Inconsequence 
it gains being occasionally made by mining, h 
neously assumed, that the returns from capital 
>k>yed are likely to be, upon the whole, great- 
1 from that applied to agriculture, for instance, 
commerce ; and many ruinous speculations 
een entered into, solely from omitting to take 
Mronnt the multiplicity of failures, which ba- 
the casual successes, and necessarily reduce 
•ofits to the ordinary level. Even, however, 
uncertainty were not characteristic and in- 
; in the nature of mining, still, like every 
branch of industry, it could not long continue 
d extraordinary profits ; since, if capital were 
iroductively bestowed on mines than in other 
it would be speedily withdrawn from those 
employments, and applied to mining specu- 
:, until competition had lowered the rate of 
to the usual standard. This being inevitably 
se, now that all things are left to find their 
1 place, it follows, whatever view we take, 
miner, who borrows the capital of others to 
him to proceed with his speculations, is si- 
precisely as a farmer or merchant, who in- 
ebt to carry on his business. And although 
le a sort of imaginary wealth attaching to the 
: a mine, the proprietor will undoubtedly find 
i much difficulty in shaking off the incum- 
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brance of debt at either the merchaot or die farm' 
er. In practice, however, this leads to og bad ef- 
fect ; hut, on the contrary, as might easily be shown 
the present state of the mines in Chili is, perhaps 
upon the whole, the most favourable for the pro 
duction of national wealth. This reasoning is evt 
dunlly inapplicable to former times, when every 
thing was regelated by monopolies ; the tendency 
of which was to bribe, at a great cost, the capita 
from its natural channel, into directions which, i 
left to itself, it never could have taken ; and fron 
which, consequently, the returns would inevitable 
be less, by the amount of the bribe which the com 
inunity had to pay to a few interested individual! 

The English capitalist, in the case described 
might, of course, have made a bargain apparent!; 
better, and agreed, fur example, not to receive th 
copper for more than nine or ten dollars, instead 
eleven : hut his principal object was to set compel! 
turn at defiance, and, by concluding such bargain 
only as produced nmdi-rate pre fits, secure the what 
produce of the mine, by making it permanently th 
miner's interest to go along with him. Such a prin 
riplu is quite foreign to the practice and ideas 
tlie native hahilitador, who, notwithstanding th 
great alteration both in the extent and advantage 
of the trade, cannot bring himself to submit i 
smaller, though more certain profits. In process | 
lime, he roust, no doubt, consent to act as h *' 
already been obliged to do in part ; but i__ 
mean while, the more active foreign capitalist! 
■tetqH'il in and di-placPil him. r 

The advantage which the merchant derives I 
wcurioL', in this maimer, the constant produJ 
tli* tmmuons mines Mmilarlv at his cnt " 
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gists in his being anabtad to net will) confidence as 
an agent for the commercial ■houses of tlie capital. 
The maimer in which iliis branch of trade in car- 
ried on is as follows : — Goods are sent from Eng- 
land or Calcutta, adapted to the Chilian market, 
and consigned to British or American merchants 
resident in Santiago.. The returns for these goods 
can be made at present only in hills, in specie, or 
in copper. If this last be decided upon, the con- 
signee at Santiago writes to his correspondent at 
Coquimbo, the British merchant alluded to above, 
telling him, that on such a day a ship will call on 
the coast for so many quintals of copper, and au- 
thorizing him to purchase at a certain price, and to 
draw bills upon Santiago to the required amount. 
All that the Coquimbo merchant haa to attend to 
is, to see that a snfficient stock of copper be ready 
by the appointed day. To enable him to do this at 
all times without risk of failure, it is essential he 
should possess the complete command of a great 
many mines. His method of acquiring such influ- 
ence has been detailed ; but to carry his plan into 
effect on an extensive scale, he must have capital 
to work with ; and ibis is aec<!: , iliin;lv furnished by 
the various credits which the Santiago merchants 
supply him with from time to time. 

Thus, by a beautiful system of interchange of 
advantages, the benefits of unrestricted commerce 
are rendered very apparent. The European or East 
Indian merchant receives a valuable return cargo 
for his goods ; the population of Chili are supplied 
at low prices with articles which they want, but 
cannot produce at home; the cenmgnee having 
made the required remittance, and charged his 
coinmissioD, makes a further pru&x tia ws. wNsi^ 




distribution of the imported carj 
Coquimbo, besides gaining by thi 
per, acquired in tile manner alreru 
d per centage un the transaction ; 
produce of the mine is enhance' 
owner, while the expenses of all 1 
reduced. 

Such manifest advantages bare i 
mnch capital to this productive si 
and fresh mines are opeaing in 
district, under the gonial influeno 
leui. As the increased supply ma 
lower the price of copper, a more 
the article will inevitably follow, n 
ceeded, in due time, by a great 
this, however, it is important to o 
South America ; and is to be atl 
the recent changes. Its successf 
extremely important to remark, ha 
tially promoted by the good sent 
government, who have left every b 
ject entirely to itself 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

PERU. 

RETURN TO LIMA— FIRST APPEARANCE OF THE IN- 
DEPENDENT FLAG ON THE FORTRESS OF CALLAO 
—EFFECT OF THE CHANGE OF MATTERS ON THE 
INHABITANTS OF LIMA — THEIR 8ENTIMENT8 RE- 
SPECTING FREE TRADE AND INDEPENDENCE— 
MUMMY OF A PERUVIAN INC A. 

Omt stay at Lima, upon this occasion, was 
short, but very interesting. We arrived on the 9th, 
tnd sailed on the 17th, of December 1821. In the 
interval of four months, which had elapsed since 
we left Peru, the most remarkable change had ta- 
ken place in the aspect of affairs. The flag of Spain 
had been struck on the castle of Callao ; and in its 
pUce was displayed the standard of Independence. 
The harbour, which we had left blockaded by an 
enemy, was now open and free to all the world ; 
and, instead of containing merely a few dismantled 
ships of war, and half a dozen empty.merchant- ves- 
sels, was crowded with ships unloading rich car- 
goes ; while the bay, to the distance of a mile from 
the harbour, was covered with others, waiting for 
toom to land their merchandise. On shore all was 
hustle and activity. The people had no longer lei- 
sure for jealousy ; and, so far from viewing us with 
hatred and distrust, hailed us as friends ; and, for 
the first time, we landed at Callao without appre- 
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liension of insult. The officers of tlic Chilian , 
petlition, whose appearance, formerly, wool i] ha 
created a sanguinary tumult, were now tbie-iri, 
important and popnlar persons in the place-, LVj 
on perfectly friendly terms with the very pe*.i/ 
whom we well remembered to have known the 
bitterest, and, as they swore, their irreconci&Wi 
foes. There was nothing new, indeed, in this de- 
gree of political versatility , hut it was still curion 
to witness the facility anil total unconcern witf 
which the sentiments of a whole town can be rever- 
sed, when it suits their interest. As the population 
of Callao depend for subsistence entirely upon tbt 
port being open, their anger had formerly been 
strongly excited against the Chilian- who had shut 
it up, and thereby brought want of employment, 
and consequent distress, upon the people. But now 
the Independent party had not only restored tbo 
business of tile port, bni augmented it much be- 
yond its former extent. The inhabitants of Callao, 
therefore, whose interest alone, quite independent 
of any specula! in- opiniuti>, regulated their political 
feelings, were in raptures with the new order of 

In the capital also a groat change was visible. 
The times, indeed, wen? -till far too unsettled to 
admit of ease, or of confidence, in the society. TTie 
ancient masters of the city were gone ; its old go- 
vernment overturned ; its institutions, and DialiV of 
its customs, were changed ; but, as yet, nothing 
lasting had been substituted ; and, ;is circumstances 
were varying every hour, no new habits had as ypt 
been confirmed. In appearance, also, everything 
was different. Instead of the formal, dilatory style 
of doing business, that prevailed in former days, all 
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waa decision and activity; even the stir in the streets 
looked to our eyes quite out of Peruvian character : 
the shops were filled with British manufactured 
f goods ; the pavement was thionged with busy mer- 
chants of all nations, to the exclusion of those groups 
, of indolent Spaniards, who, with cigars in their 
\ mouths, and wrapped in their cloaks, were wont, 
f in bygone days, to let the world move on at its 
\ own pleasure, careless what turned up, so that it 
\ cost them no trouble. The population appeared to 
E * be increased in a wonderful degree ; and the load- 
ed carts and mules actually blocked up the tho- 
roughfares. 
While viewing all this, the probable result be- 
^J comes a curious but intricate subject for specula- 
*. tion. That eventual good must spring out of the 
y increased knowledge and power of free action which 
t the recent changes have introduced, there could be 
J no sort of doubt ; but in what manner it might be 
J modified, and when or how brought about ; into 
J what state, in short, the government might settle 
J at last, could not be predicted. In the midst, how- 
i ever, of the great confusion and uncertainty which 
prevailed in these countries, it was satisfactory to 
think, that, in every variety of aspect under which 

)they could be viewed, there was none in which the 
advantages of free trade were not likely to be in- 
sisted on by the people ; who acquired, with won- 
■^ derful quickness, a clear and comprehensive view 
'\ of the subject, as distinguished from the ancient 
^ tystem of restriction. There was no need of time, 
J indeed, or of education, to teach people of every 
^ class the direct benefits of having a large and con- 
stant supply of useful merchandise at low prices ; 
1 * and although the moans of purchase, and the dispo- 
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aition to ipend capital in that way, musi be grea 
ly increased by the establishment of a steady gi 
vernment ; yet, even in the must ill-regulated an 
unsettled state of public affairs, there will alwai 
be found, in those countries, extensive means 1 
make adequate com men/nil returns. It is not, ; 
I conceive, any want of power to pay for import* 
goods that is to be apprehended ; but rather tl 
absence of those wants, tastes', and habits, the bo[ 
of gratifying which is, in every country, the sure 
stimulus to industry. The mining and agricultur 
resources of South America are very great, as vi 
already know, by what i.liey produced even wb* 
tinder the unfavourable circuit! stances of the ai 
eient system ; and, horn all we have seen of la' 
years, it is highly improbable, that, with the wor 
form of government likely to be established, the 
resources will be less productive than heretofor 
The desire to enjoy the luxuries* and comforts, not 
for the first time. |>linvd within reach of the inhi 
chants, is probably tlu> feeling most generally tli 

fused amongst them, and \\ Id lie the least east 

controlled, or taken away. Perhaps the wish fi 
independence was, at the moment I speak of, 
stronger emotion, but it was not yet so extensive 
felt as the other. To the great mass of the peopl 
indeed, abstract political ideas, standing alone, a 
cjuite unintelligible ; tint, when associated withtl 
practical advantages alluded to, ihey acquire a di 
tinctness unattainable liv auv other means." Hi 
the Spaniards, some years ago, been judicioi 
enough to concede a free commerce to the col 
nies, there can ho little doubt, that, although th( 
would, by that means, have involuntarily sown tl 
■eeds of future political freedom, liy giving the ii 
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habitant* a foretaste of its enjoyment*, they might 
hare put off what they considered the evil day to 
a much later period ; and the cry for Independence, 
now so loud and irresistible, might perhaps not 
have yet been heard in South America. 

It may be remembered, that, when we left Peru 
on the 10th of August 1821, General San Mar- 
tin had entered Lima and declared himself Protec- 
tor, but that Callao still held out, and, as long as 
this was the case, the Independent cause remained 
in imminent hazard. San Martin, therefore, em- 
ployed every means of intrigue to reduce the castle, 
as he had no military force competent to its regu- 
lar investment. It was supposed, that, in process 
of time, he would have succeeded in starving the 
garrison into terms ; but, on the 10th of Septem- 
ber, to the surprise of every one, a large Spanish 
force from the interior marched past Lima and 
entered Callao. San Martin drew up his army in 
front of the capital as the enemy passed, but did 
not choose to risk an engagement. The Spaniards 
remained but a few days in Callao, and then reti- 
red to the interior for want of provisions, carrying 
off the treasure which had been deposited in the 
castle. As they repassed Lima, another opportu- 
nity was afforded for attacking them, but San Mar- 
tin still declined to take advantage of what many 
of the officers of the army, and some other per- 
sons, conceived a most favourable moment for gain- 
ing an important advantage over the Royalists. A 
great outcry was in consequence raised by all 
parties against him, on account of this apparent 
apathy ; and his loss of popularity may be said to 
take its date from that hour. 

The fortress of Callao, nevertheless, surrendered 

e2 
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to San Martin a few days afterwards, awl witk 
this he declared himself satisfied. Being all along, 
as he decluml, curiam of ginning t Jj i-= most import- 
ant object, by which the. independence of the caam- 
try was to be sealed, he did not conceive it advi- 
sable to bring the enemy to action. It ia assorted, 
indeed, by many who were present, that San Mar- 
tin's army was much superior in numbers to that* 
of Cantcrac, the 8pani-.li general: but his friend*, 
while they admit this, assert, that it was at the 
same time necessarily defective in discipline aud 
experience ; since more than two-thirds of the ori- 
ginal expedition had sunk under the effects of the 
climate at Huaura, and the new levies consisted of 
raw troops recently collected from the hills, and 
the surrounding countries. Canterac's army, tm 
the other hand, consisted entirely of veterans, long 
exercised in the wars of Upper Fern. San Martin, 
therefore, thought it better to make sure of the 
castle, than to risk tin; whole cause upon the doubt- 
ful and irremediable is~uc of one engagement. With 
Callao in their possession, and the sea open, tin 
Patriots could never be driven out of Peru. But 
the slightest military reverse at that moment must 
at once have turned the tide ; the Spaniards would 
have retaken Lima ; and the independence of the 
country mighl have been indefinitely retarded. 

On the 13th of December, I went to the palac* 
to breakfast with the Protector, and to see a cu- 
rious mummy, or preserved figure, which had been 
brought the day before tVrmi a Peruvian village to 
the northward Of Lima. The figure was that of » 
man seateil on the ground, with the knees alntr 
touching his chin, the elbows pressed to the si 
wd the hands clasping his cheek- bones, The mi 
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alf open, exposing a double row of fine teeth. 
bodv, though shrivelled up in a remarkable 
or, had all the appearance of a man, the skin 
entire except on one shoulder. In the corni- 
ce there was an expression of agony very 
ctly marked. The tradition with respect to 
id other similar bodies is, that, at the time of 
inquest, many of the Incas and their families 
persecuted to such a degree, that they acta* 
(lowed themselves to be buried alive rather 
submit to the fate with which the Spaniards 
ened them. They have generally been found 
posture above described, in pits dug more 
twelve feet deep in the sand ; whereas the 
i of persons known to have died a natural 
, are invariably discovered in the regular 
ig-places of the Indians, stretched out at full 
u There was seated near the same spot a fe- 
figure with a child in her arms. The female 
rumbled into dust on exposure to the air, but 
did, which was shown to us, was entire. It 
Tapped in a cotton cloth woven very neatly* 
Nnposed of a variety of brilliant colours, and 
fresh. Parts of the clothes also which the fe- 
Sgure Bad worn were equally perfect, and the 
quite strong. These bodies were dug up in 
; of the country where rain never falls, and 
the sand, consequently, is so perfectly dry 
cause an absorption of moisture so rapid, 
utrefection does not take place. 
3 male figure was sent to England in the 
ay, and is now in the British Museum. 
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the majority of i 



I About this tin; 

I among the lv. !! I 

I inhabitants of Lima, hy the 

ment of Don Pedro Abadia, nn Old Spaniard, 
had possessed lor many years the highest infl 
orer every cliws of wieieU ; a power which be 
not bo mni'li In his extensive wealth, as lo 
lents, knowledge, and amiable disposition. 
"man of biniitL-s he hcid the highest reputatii 
probity, liberality, and perseverance. Of hie 
prise it will be sufficient to state, that he 
first man in South America who serft 
for steam-engines ; and he hail actually 
them at one of the mines 
distance of several hundred 
He was a most accomplished ir;ivclli 
ed great part of tin? world, and spoki 
English, and several other European lp 
with great facility and correctness. T 
the attack was made on Lima, he had 
erted all his influence to prevail upoi 
ment to open the port to free trade 
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Mwnised .would not only win the confi- 
1 hearty support of the people, but would 
te treasury with means of resisting the 
lould an invasion be threatened. His ad* 
ever, was overruled by the body of mer- 
rho possessed a close monopoly of the 

> of Peru, and who could not be induced 
onsiderations to yield the smallest por- 
eir exclusive privileges. It signified no- 
prove to them that, without commerce, 
Id be no receipt of duties, and without 
the treasury must remain in a state ina- 

provide means of resistance, when the 
tould arise. All such patriotic views were 
in the selfishness of a monopoly, which 
tr no modification : the united influence 
terchants prevailed, and the measure pro* 
this sagacious individual was not adopt* 
lg after it was too late — till Lord Coch- 
blockaded the port, and put an end to 

> in that quarter, and San Martin hae 
ith his army to instigate the oppressed 

1 to assert their right to the advantages 
>y every other part of South America, 
te bigoted and obstinate people, by act- 

the influence of deep-rooted prejudices, 
w views of the real principles of com- 
t only paved the way for the conquest of 
/, but in the end brought total ruin upon 
s. 

though this able and enlightened Spa- 
fluence was unequal to the task of suc- 
)pposing the monopolists, and of afford- 
iment the pecuniary means of defending 
y, it will easily be understood that a man 
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of his extensive views, attainments, and wea! 

most have possessed gloat consequence in a am 

ty like that of Lima. His influence, indeed, 

tended from the pake* to the lowest cottage: 

was the companion and the counsellor of the hi] 

•at; the comforter nil protector of the m 

wretched ; and be waa the friend of all elrangi 

to whom hkv hospitable doors were always op 

Not a mortal in Lima could act without his 

vice ; a word or two with him was essential 

every project, great 

ataatty-baeiegeabyc 

ed along the atroota he Was arrested at every cor 

With all this real importance, he had not a sp 
ofprea ua a p tion : in his manners he was simple i 
mnffectM; always in good humour ; always f 
the bright aide of things ; made the most of 

Ci, and promised that the bad would mei 
heart waa open to every generous impress: 
and it waa impossible nut to feel in his preae 
something of that involuntary, but entire reap 
which men pay to taato and excellence in the ot 
BBS. 

Bat when San Martin entered Lima, a new 
derof things took place. That vigorous chief wi 
ed no adviser ; he directed everything himself, 
with the decision of a aoldier, admitted no appei 
he swept whole claaaes away ; established i 
lawa and institutions j and entirely altered the 
neral aspect of society. A'll strangers were adi 
ted to the port, and were invited to establish tK- 
selves in the capital without reserve or restrict! 
and every one being allowed perfect liberty of 
tion, there waa ao need of influence or many 
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neat, and our excellent friend's occupation was 
jone. He was no longer sought for at the palace, 
tor chased in the streets, nor blockaded in his 
loose. During the siege of Lima, and while its 
all was still doubtful, his good-will had been se- 
lulously courted by the emissaries of the Patriots ; 
rat when the conquest was complete, his support 
mm of less moment ; and the old man, fallen from 
us high estate, had not forbearance enough to con- 
seal his chagrin; and probably, in conversation, 
sznrosaed himself indiscreetly, with respect to the 
feeling powers. Be this as it may, he soon re- 
ceived a severe lesson of prudence. Two friars 
ailed upon him one morning, saying, they had 
some from that part of the country where his mines 
ay, then occupied by the Spanish forces. They 
rave out that they were bearers of a message from 
!he Viceroy, that, unless he sent back correct in- 
formation respecting the state of Lima, his steam- 
engines and other works would all be destroyed. 
He endeavoured to get rid of these friars without 
xraimitting himself so seriously as to give them 
the intelligence they wanted, but they declared, 
;hat they dared not return without something to 
wove they had actually seen and conversed with 
fiim. The old man resisted for a long time; at 
last, one of them took up a book with his name 
upon it, and said that it would serve as a voucher, 
ind he unwittingly allowed them to take it away. 
The friars, who were arrested in the course of the 
same day, with the book in their possession, were, 
at first, treated as spies, and it was expected they 
would be hanged on the spot ; but, to the surprise 
of every one, they were both released, and the Old 
Spaniard aldhe imprisoned. This gave rise to the 
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notion, I believe unfounded, thai they hod bet 
employed merely to entrap our incautious fries 
It was soon known that he was to be tried by 
military commission, and alarm and distress sprei 
from one end of Lima to the other : indeed, h 
the public sentiment been less universally eipra 
ed in his favour, he would, in all probability, ha 
been put to death, for the purpose of striking t« 
ror into the minds of all the remaining Spaaiart 
and inducing tliem to leave the country. 

No one suspected this Old Spaniard of an 
gross folly as giving political or military inform 
tion to these creatures of the Viceroy; but here 
naturally heard with much interest any inform 
tion they possessed respecting his mines ; and 
an unguarded moment was probably guilty of t 
high indiscretion of sending some measatre to t! 
Spaniards in the interior about his s 
and other property. 

While he was still in confinement, I n 
day to visit him, as soon as the interdict a 
visitors was removed. He was as eh 
though well aware of his danger, 
which he was confined was hung round with! 
i, amongst which was one of St Francj 
_ lez, which lie had been trying ti 
from the friars, in the hope that I wouh 
and hang it np in my ship. It was th 
thoughts were at all limes more employed ii 
ing means to oblige other people, than in i 
ing to his own concerns ; an amiable indistj 
but unsuited to such times, and tt 
he owed his ruin. 

In the end this excellent old n 
from prison, but wius ever aftorwai 
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a jealous eye, and when the great persecution com- 
menced against the Spaniards in the beginning of 
1822, he was banished, and his property was con- 
fiscated. More unmerited misfortune never befell 
a worthier man, whose greatest crime, indeed, was 
indiscretion. His is one of the innumerable cases, 
where we had the means of knowing correctly, 
how severely and unjustly the effects of the con- 
test were sometimes directed. In ordinary revo- 
lutions, most of the cruelty and injustice generally 
result from lawless and tumultuous assemblages of 
people; and such is the natural and looked-for 
consequence of placing power in the hands of in- 
experienced men. But in South America these 
political convulsions have, with few exceptions, 
been kept under a certain degree of control ; and 
have generally been directed by men having rea- 
sonable and praise-worthy objects in view. Never- 
theless, in every possible case, a revolution is ne- 
cessarily a great temporary evil ; and must always 
have its full share of crime and sorrow : private 
feelings, interests, and rights, must on such occa- 
sions take their chance of being swept away by the 
torrent of innovation ; and of being sacrificed, some- 
times to public policy, and not unfrcquently, per- 
haps, to individual ill-will, avarice, or ambition. 
That things in South America can ever, by any 
chance, revert to the melancholy state they former- 
ly were in, is impossible ; that thoy will upon the 
whole improve, is equally manifest : in the mean- 
while, notwithstanding this conviction, it is diffi- 
cult, when on the spot, to see only the good, and 
to shut our eyes to the sufferings which the coun- 
try is exposed- to, in its present fiery ordeal. 
On the 14-th, in the evening, there was a play, 
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aq immense mirror, with his ministers on the right 
and left. The President of the Council, at the 
other end of the hall, invested the several knights 
with their ribbons and stars; but the Protector 
himself administered the obligation on honour, by 
which they were bound to maintain the dignity of 
the order, and the independence of the country. 

. After a very busy and amusing visit of a week, 
daring which our attention was constantly occu- 
pied' by the multiplicity and variety of the objects 
in this renovated capital ; we sailed, with orders 
to visit the coast of South America, as far as the 
Isthmus of Panama ; thence to proceed along the 
shores, of Mexico, wtiich are washed by the Pa- 
cific, to call at the various ports by the way, and 
thiii to return to Peru and Chili. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



CiRCDMSTAvens occurred to prevent tho com- 
pletion of this pliin, and lo render it necessary for 
ine to repass Cape I lorn, without airsm vUiiiiiutlie 
western toast. I cainiol, therefore, from personal 
observation, or from inquiry on the spot, girfl any 
detail of the interestinir and important events ivhidi 
took place subsequent Lo our departure. The fol- 
lowing brief sketch, however, will swerve to wind 
up the various accounts already tlivi'ir. The farts 
I am confident, are correctly slated : to reason 
upon tliem to any useful -urpo.se is a difficult task, 
and one which I am not prepared to undertake. 
Few persons in Linglaud have siu-ci'eded in acqui- 
ring any distinct conception of lSouiIi Ameri«n 
politics, from [be accounts ir/ivui in the tie ivspapers, 
or other publications; and it may be some conso- 
lation to others to know, that, at this distance, ev« 
those who have been long on the spot, and know 
all the parlies concerned, find very considerable 
difficulty in letting at the truth of any eveiits sub 
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sequent to their visit. Even with the assistance of 
trust-worthy correspondents, and facilities of refer- 
ence to authentic documents, they still encounter 
no small difficulty in arranging their information, 
so as to estimate correctly the merits of the great 
measures which are to settle the fate of the coun- 
try. An unprejudiced and connected narrative, 
written by an impartial eye-witness, is the only 
remedy for this evil. The field of view, indeed, is 
so immensely extensive, so remote, and so crowd- 
ed with new objects ; and the information we re- 
ceive has to pass through such an atmosphere of 
prejudice and selfishness, and comes to us at such 
irregular intervals, that it is almost out of the ques- 
tion for any one, not on the spot, to acquire ade- 
quate means of forming a correct judgment of what 
is passing in South America. 

In August 1821, as has been stated, San Mar- 
tin became self-elected Protector of Peru. After 
this he proceeded steadily in recruiting and disci- 
plining his army ; in reforming the local abuses in 
the administration of affairs ; in preparing and pro- 
mulgating a provisional statute by which the go- 
vernment was to be administered, until the perma- 
nent constitution of the state should be established. 
Having business to transact at Truxillo, a sea-port 
town to the northward of Lima, he appointed the 
Marquis of Torre Tagle as supreme delegate in 
his absence. The person, however, essentially 
charged with tSe executive administration, was 
Don Bernardo Monteagudo, a very able man and a 
most zealous Patriot ; but who, besides being un- 
popular in his manners, was a bitter enemy to the 
whole race of Old Spaniards. After a short absence 
San Martin returned, yet he did not ostensibly re- 

f2 
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sutne the reins of government, nor live mth»j» 
lace ; bat retired to La Magdalene, Ids ceupjgjr 
house, at a short distance from lima. -■-,■, 

Towards the end of the year 1821, a decree, was 
published, ordering every unmarried Spaniard W 
leave the country, and to forfeit half his property* 
and within a few months afterwards, this dep?# 
was extended to married men also. Upon one 9P* 
casion, no less than four hundred Spaniards of 4fc# 
first families, and the most wealthy persons m*Ur 
ma, were forcibly taken from their houqesr sftfV 
marched on foot to Callao ; surrounded by gaajtja; 
and followed by their wives and children, of wksjs> 
they were not even allowed to take leave, beta* 
they were thrust on board a vessel, which ssjlej 
immediately with them to Chili. Though, by tie 
original decree, only one-half of the property #f 
Spaniards was confiscated, it was soon altered to 
the whole ; and, in July 1822, the ruin of the Old 
Spaniards was complete. The manner, also, a 
which this persecution was carried on, is said to 
have been unfeeling and ill-judged : the most in- 
sulting decrees were published, such as, " That bo 
Spaniard should wear a cloak, lest he should con- 
ceal weapons"—" That they should never be see* 
out of doors after the vespers" — " That no mom 
than two should be seen together ;" and, it is even 
said, a Spanish woman was once actually put in 
the pillory for speaking disrespectfully of the Pa- 
triot cause. # 

The whole of these arbitrary measures were car- 
ried into effect during the nominal administratusi 
of Torre Tagle ; and -it was generally believed, that 
their offensive and cruel execution originated with 
the prime minister Monteagudo, But if they be 
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In themselves unjustifiable, and deserve the impu- 
tation of tyranny, it will not avail San Martin's 
friends to say they were the acts of another ; for 
he was notoriously the main-spring of the whole 
government, nor would he himself seek to escape 
censure, if the measures were proved to be wrong, 
\>j any such subterfuge. 

In May the Patriot army under General Tristan, 
lent by San Martin against the Spaniards, was de- 
feated : still he remained inactive. In July he left 
Lima for Guayaquil, where he had an interview 
nrith Bolivar. During his absence the people of 
Lima, irritated by the arbitrary proceedings of the 
Dunister Monteagudo, forcibly deposed, imprison- 
ad, and afterwards banished him to Panama. Anew 
minister was chosen by the supreme delegate, and 
confirmed in his appointment by San Martin on 
lis return from Guayaquil ; from whence he sailed 
n August with a body of troops furnished by Bo- 
ivar. 

The Sovereign Constituent Congress, consisting 
>f Representatives, elected by the different libera- 
ted provinces, had been several times convoked, 
but as often prorogued : till at length, San Martin, 
to the surprise of many persons who believed he 
Bras aiming at permanent power, complied with 
the general wish of the people, and actually assem- 
bled the deputies on the 20th of September 1822. 
Ento their hands he immediately resigned the su- 
preme authority which he had assumed a year be- 
ore. The Congress, in return, elected nim, by 
lnanimous decree, generalissimo of the armies in 
Peru. But he resolutely declined receiving more 
han the mere title, which he consented to accept 
is a mark .of the approbation and confidence of the 
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Peruvians ; declaring that, in his opinion, Lis pre- 
sence in Peru in command of the forces was in- 
consistent with their authority. The following ii 
a translation of the answer which lie made to the 
Congress, on their invitation to him as Genendii- 

" At the close of my public life, after having re- 
signed into the hands of the august Congress of 
Peru the supreme authority of the state ; nothing 
could have flattered me so much as the solemn ex- 
pression of your confidence, in naming me Gene- 
raliaimo of the national forces, by sea and land, 
which I have just received by a deputation from 
your house. I have had the honour to signify my 
sincere gratitude to those who made me this com- 
munication ; and I have since had the satisfaction to 
accept the title alone, because it marks your appro- 
bation of the brief services which I have rendered 
this country. 

" But, in order not to compromise my own feel' 
ings, and the beet interests of the nation, allow me 
to state, that a painful and long course of experi- 
ence has taught me to foresee, that the distinguish- 
ed rank to which you wish to raise me, far (row 
being useful to the nation, were I to exercise the 
authority] would only frustrate your own intent' 
hy ronsing the jealousy of those who are an: 
for complete liberty ; and by dividing the ot 
of the people, would diminish that confidei 
your decisions, which nothing but unqualified 
pendence can inspire. My )iresence in Pe' 
sideling the authority I lately possessed 
power I should still retain, is inconsistei 
moral existence of your sovereign bodj 
my own opinions ; since no prudence, r 
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anoe, on my part, will keep off the shafts of male- 
volence ana calumny. 

. "I have fulfilled the sacred promise which I 
made to Peru : I hare witnessed the assembly of 
its representatives : the enemy's force threatens the 
independence of no p]ace that wishes to be free, 
and possesses the means of being so. A numerous 
army, under the direction of warlike chiefs, is ready 
to march in a few days to put an end to the war. 
Nothing is left for me to do, but to offer you my 
•mcerest thanks, and to promise, that if the liber- 
ties of the Peruvians shall ever be attacked, I shall 
claim the honour of accompanying them, to defend 
their freedom like a citizen." 

The Congress, who were either nn willing, or af- 
fected to be unwilling, that San Martin should view 
their offer in this light, .wrote to entreat him to take 
the actual command of the armies ; quoting, in their 
letter, his own expression in his address to them on 
their meeting, where he says : " The voice of the 
sovereign authority of the nation shall always be 
listened to with respect by San Martin, as a citizen 
of Peru, and be obeyed by him, as the first soldier 
of liberty." 

This appeal, however, did not change the reso- 
lution whfth San Martin had formed on the occa- 
sion ; and having issued the following proclamation, 
he went to Callao, embarked in his yacht, and im- 
mediately sailed for Chili ; leaving the Peruvians, 
as they had wished, to the management of the Con- 
gress they had themselves elected. 

" PROCLAMATION. 

" I have witnessed the declaration of the bide- 
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pendence of Chili and Peru : I hold in ray bar 
standard which Pizarro brought over to enslai 
erapire of tho Incas : I hare ceased to be a j 
man : and thus are repaid to me, with usury, 
usura,) ten years spent in revolution and wai 

" My promises to the countries in which I 
war are fulfilled — I give them independence 
leave them the choice of their government. 

" The presence of a fortunate soldier, ho" 
disinterested lie be, is dangerous to newly-c 
tuted states ; on the other hand, I am disgustet 
bearing that I wish to raise myself to the tl 
Nevertheless, I shall always be ready to mal 
utmost BBCfifiee f"' the lilM.rtii-s of the countr 
in the character of a private individual, and 
other, fen clase de simple particular, y no Hi: 

" With respect to my public conduct, my 
trymen, as usual, will be divided in opinion; 
children will pronounce the true verdict. 

" Peruvians I I leave you the national rep] 
tation established : if you repose implicit confi 
in them you will surely triumph :— if not, an 
will devour you. 

" God grant that success may preside ovei 
destinies, and that you may reach the summit 
licity and peace. 

" Dated in the Free City, (Pueblo Libre 
'• 20th September, 1822. 

(Signed) " Jose de Sak Mah 

The sovereign Congress, thns left to tliems 
appointed a governing junta of three eiperi 
men. They also passed an immense number 
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rienced guidance. Indeed, the greater number of 
the deputies were men who knew little or nothing 
of the science of legislation. In November 1822, 
an expedition sailed from Lima for the south coast ; 
but in January 1823, shortly after landing, they 
were completely defeated. This disaster was fol- 
lowed by general discontent, and in February, the 
sittings of the Congress were suspended by Riva- 
guero the President, who subsequently dissolved 
diem in a summary, and, as it was said, a most un- 
constitutional manner. 

The royal troops soon took advantage of the im- 
becility of the Patriots, who were without a leader : 
and in June 1823 General Canterac re-entered 
Lima ; and, having driven the Patriots into Callao, 
levied heavy contributions of money and goods on 
the inhabitants, destroyed the mint, and retired 
again to Upper Peru, after a stay of only fourteen 
days. 

While these ruinous proceedings were going on, 
Bolivar was bringing the war in Colombia to a 
dose ; and foreseeing, that if the affairs of Lima 
Were not put into better train the Spaniards would 
in a short time re-establish their authority, and 
* probably shake the power of the Independents in 
I Colombia ; he resolved to accept the invitation of 
I the Peruvians, and to proceed to Peru with a con- 
f siderable force. The Spaniards, however, retired 
4 some time before Bolivar's approach. He has since 
met with various success in that country, the de- 
tail of which it is not the purpose of tlris narrative 
to enter into. Of the ultimate success of the In- 
dependents, there cannot be the slighteHt doubt : 
the reverses to which the Peruvians have been sub- 
jected! will only have the eflfect of giving them and 
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the whole of the other South American Stale* n 
fresh stimulaa to accomplish more completely tbeif 
grad.ofajwt. 

As the character anil contact of San Mania 
ban brat made the subject of a controversy into 
wbich for nan v reasons I am unwilling to entef 
saxnwJy, I shall merely state what are the leading 
pointa wlUa topic ; the real merits of which c«n- 
ttoe far the present, as I conceive, be fully under- 
HMd at this distance from the spot. 

Hie first charge made Against him is his want 
of aotrnty and energy in the conduct of the Peru- 
vian war; the next hie despotic expulsion of die 
Old S pMuaid i in Lima j and the last, hie desertion 
of |be Independent cause at a season of great dan- 
ger and perplexity. 

With reaped to the first ofthese charges, enough, 
pswacpa, hat already been said, both in describing 
the effects, and in explaining the principles of *' 
cautions and protracted system of revolut: 
rather than of conquering the country. 

The banishment and mm of the Spaniards v 
tJfiedbySan Martin's friends on the ground of die 
obstinate conduct, of those individuals themselves, 
who, it k asserted, resisted every aitempt to M- 
ghgetbem to co-operate cordially with the Patriots, 
and who petaiated nt nil times in intriguing for the 
restoration of the old authority. It is urged by Ilia 
adherents, that in Colombia and Mexico a similar 
degree of severity towards tlie .Spaniards has been 
found indispensable to the safety of the new go- 
vernments. In Chili, also, and in Buenos Ayres, 
the same policy lias been considered necessary; 
but as their .Revolutions were more gradually 
'ronght about, the extirpation of the Spi 
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though equally complete, has been accompanied by 
less abruptness. 

With respect to the propriety or impropriety of 
San Martin's leaving the Peruvians to be governed 
by the Congress, unaided by him, it is difficult to 
speak decidedly, without more exact and extensive 
information on the subject than has yet been pub- 
lished. He never made any secret of his wish for 
retirement, and lost no opportunity of declaring, 
both publicly and privately, his intention of grati- 
fying his inclinations as soon as the independence 
of Peru should he established. The question, 
therefore, seems to be, not whether he was justified 
in leaving the Peruvians at all, but if he seized 
the proper moment for doing so. It is true that he 
undertook to stand by, and protect Peru, when the 
sole charge was placed in his hands; but when 
the inhabitants, after a whole year's reflection, 
thought fit to claim from him the privilege of being 
governed by representatives chosen from amongst 
themselves, he did not feel justified in refusing 
their demand. Yet, at the same time, he may not 
have considered himself at all called upon, as the 
subject of another state, to serve a country that no 
longer sought his protection; but which, on the 
contrary, felt competent to its own defence, and 
entitled to an uninfluenced government ; winch, in 
his opinion, it could never possess as long as he 
was present. It was altogether contrary to his 
usual practice and feelings to use force in advan- 
cing his opinions : — and finding that he had lost his 
influence, and that the whole country, and even 
Buenos Ayres and Chili, accused him of a wish to 
make himself king — he was resolved to abandon, 
for the present, a cause he could no longer benefit. 

VOL. III. g 3 
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Viewing matters then as they now stand, or seem 
to stand, and reflecting on the character of San Mar- 
tin, it is quite evident that he is a man not only of 
great abilities, both as a soldier and a statesman ; 
but that he possesses, in a remarkable degree, the 
great and important quality of winning the regard, 
and commanding the devoted services of other men. 
To these high attributes he is indebted for the cele- 
brity he acquired by the conquest of Chili, and its 
solid establishment as a free state : and, whatever 
may be said of his latter conduct in quitting Peru, 
when he fomnd it impossible to govern it in the 
manner he wished, he may still safely lay claim to 
the full honour of having also paved the way for 
the liberation of that country. 

These are no trifling services for one man to per* 
form ; and if we believe San Martin in earnest in ms 
desire for retirement, as I most sincerely do, we 
shall have still more reason to respect that disinte- 
rested public spirit, and that generous love of liber* 
ty, which could, for so many years, surmount every 
consideration of a private nature. It is so rare to 
see such high powers as he unquestionably pos- 
sesses, united with a taste for domestic and retired 
life, that many are slow to believe him sincere. 
If, however, that doubt be removed, and the above 
character be supposed fairly drawn, we shall arrive 
at an explanation of his conduct, perhaps not far 
from the truth ; by supposing him to have imagi- 
ned, at the time he retired, that he had done enough; 
and that, consistently with his real character and 
feelings, he could be of no further service to the 
Peruvians ; or that, at all events, his presence was 
not likely to advance their cause ; and that, by re- 
Tiring for a time, he might more essentially advance 
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the great object of his life, than he cotrid hope to 
do by struggling against the wishes of the country 
so decidedly expressed. 

This is stated neither as praise nor as blame ; but 
simply as affording some explanation of a very cu- 
rious historical event. Whether or not it would 
have been better for the cause of Peruvian Inde- 
pendence, had the chief actor in the Revolution 
been a man of sterner nature, is another question 
entirely : my sole object, in this sketch, has been to 
draw as faithful and impartial a picture as I possi- 
bly could of what has actually taken place. 

San Martin, after retiring to his country-seat at 
Mendoza, on the eastern side of the Andes, hoped 
to find some relaxation from his long course of la- 
borious exertions. But such men are seldom allow- 
ed to remain quiet in those times ; and he was soon 
solicited to join various political parties, both in 
Chili and in Buenos Ayres ; and was also repeated- 
ly urged to return to Peru. His name and influence, 
in short, were considered of so much consequence 
in those countries, that, in spite of all he could do, 
be was not permitted to live a retired life. Not 
choosing, however, to remain as a rallying point of 
discontent, or a cause of alarm to those govern- 
ments, he resolved to come to Europe, where he 
might hope to live beyond the reach of these in- 
trigues, and hold himself ready to return, when he 
should conceive that circumstances rendered his 
presence useful to the cause of Independence. 

Since the period alluded to this distinguished of- 
ficer has resided at Brussels, and at this moment, the 
end of 1825, is still living in perfect retirement. 




CHAPTER XXXV. 



On the 17th of December 1821, we sailed 

Callao Itoad.s, ami coasted alonR to the north 

till the 20th ; when we anchored off the to? 

Payta, a place celebrated in Anson's Voyag 

1 the histories nl' the old Buccaneer*. 

Lord Anson's proceedings, we were surpriF 
find, are still traditionally known at Payta ; e 
furnishes a curious instance of the effect of ma 
on the opinions of mankind, to observe tlia 
kindness with which tli.'it spacious officer in' 
bly treated his Spanish prisoners, is, at the dis 
of eighty years, I tetter known, and more dwelt 
by the inhabitants of Payta, than the capture 
wanton destruction of the town. 

Wc had scarcely anchored, before thn capt 
the port came on board, accompanied by a p 
whom he chose to call an interpreter ; hut 
upon beiire: put to the proof, was so drunk, a 
to be able to articulate one word of any Ian 
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The heat is always considerable at Payta ; and 
as no rain falls, the houses are slightly constructed 
of an open sort of basket-work, through which the 
air blows freely at all times ; the roofs, which are 
high and peaked, are thatched with leaves : some of 
the walk are plastered with mud, but, generally 
speaking, they are left open. After having exami- 
ned the town, a party was made to visit the neigh- 
bouring heights ; from whence we could see nothing, 
in any direction, but one bleak, unbroken waste of 
barren sand. Our guide, who was rather an intel- 
ligent map, expressed much surprise at our assiduity 
in breaking the rocks ; and at the care with which 
we wrapped up the specimens. He could not con- 
ceive any stone to be valuable that did not contain 
gold or silver; and supposing that we laboured 
under some mistake as to the nature of the rock, 
repeatedly begged us to throw the specimens away, 
assuring us it was merely " piedra bruta," and of no 
sort of use. 

On returning through the town, we were attract- 
ed by the sound of a harp, and, following the usage 
of the country, we entered the house. The family 
rose to give us their seats ; and, upon learning that 
it was their music which had interested us, desired 
the harper to go on. After he had played some 
national Spanish airs, we asked him to let us hear 
a native tune ; but he mistook our meaning, and 
gave us, with considerable spirit, a waltz, which, not 
very^ long before, I had heard as a fashionable air 
in London, — and here it was equally popular at 
Payta — one of the most out of the way and least 
frequented spots in the civilized world. Of the 
tune they knew nothing, except how to play it : 
they had never heard its name, or tWt trt vYks. u.we&- 

o 2 
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pacer, or of his. nation ; nor could they tell when, 

01' by "'lull weans, it had come simongst them. 

While our host was rminiL.' from the ship to the 
shore to take us mi l.ourcl, we stepped into 11 house, 
near the landing- place, where we were hospitably 
received by a party of ladies assembled near the 
■wharf, an we surmised, to have a better view of 
the strangers as thev embarked ; at least they seem- 
ed very well pleased with our visit. 

Being nearly choked with <\n^\, 1 began the con- 
versation by bt'irL'iiiL.' :i glass of water ; upon which 
one of the matrons pulled a key from her pocket, 
and LT-ive it to a young lady, who carried it to the 
coiner of the room, where a large jar was placed, 
and unlocking the i:i.-t nl lid, measured out a small 
tumbler full of water for me ; after which she se- 
cured the jar. and returned the key to her mother. 
This extraordinary economy of water arose, aa they 
told us, from there not being a drop to be got near- 
er than three or four leagues off; and as the sup- 
>ly, even at this distance, was precarious, water at 
'ayta was not only a necessary of life, but, as in i 
Bliip on a long voyage, was considered a luxury. 
This incident furnished a copious topic, and on 
speaking of the country, we rejoiced to leant, that 
we had at length very nearly readied the nortlwtn 
limit of that mighty desart. alone which we had 
heen coasting ever since we left Coquimbo, a d»- 
tanee of sixteen hundred miles. 

We weighed as soon as the land-wind beg.vn to 
steal off to us, and steered along-shore, with the 
sen as smooth a- iilnss. and ibe faint sound of th« 
surf on the beach just audible. On the evenings 
I he 33d of December, we anchored off the entranr 

of (lie 1W nl'lliiaviinnil - lint, nwiiuf to tlm W 
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inds and the obb tide, it was not till the evening 
the next day, that we reached the entrance of 
e river. The weather, in the day-time, was sul- 
y and hot to an intolerable degree : at night, tho 
nd-breeze, which resembled the air of an oven, 
as heavy and damp, and swelled strongly of wet 
avee and other decaying vegetables. We anchor- 
l near a small village on the great Island of Pu- 
l, which lies opposite to the mouth of the river, 
id presently afterwards a pilot came off, who, to 
ir surprise, undertook to carry the ship up tho 
rer, as far as the town, in the course of the night, 
was very dark, for there was no moon : not a 
ul in the ship had ever been here before ; the pi- 
ty however, appeared to understand his business 
rfectly, and I agreed to his proposal, upon his 
plaining, that, during the greater part of tho 
ght, the wind and tide would be favourable, 
bereas in the day-time both were likely to be 
[verse. 

This pilot was a remarkably intelligent person, 
id I have observed in every part of the globes 
at this class, and in most cases the guides on 
ore also, are a superior race of men to the gene- 
lity of their countrymen of the same rank in life ; 
-emark which holds good, whatever be the degree 
civilization of the rest of the inhabitants. The 
wwm of this striking fact is intelligible enough : 
rilot must know his business thoroughly, if he if* 
subsist at all ; for, if he knows it imperfectly, he 
on runs a ship on shore, and from that instant his 
cupation is so utterly gone, that we see no more 
hi in. Thus the profession, in process of time, 
effectually weeded of the inefficient plants ; or, 
lat in the same thing, none are allowed to assume 
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jeen inferred from other views of society — the 
wonderful difference which exists amongst voyagers 
is to the degree of curiosity, and, generally speak- 
ing, of interest, as to strange objects, on approach- 
ing countries quite new to them. 

Curiosity is thought to be the most universally 
diffused of human passions, if I may call it so, and a 
pretty general belief is entertained, that it is strong- 
est in the rudest and least cultivated stages of so- 
ciety. All my experience goes in the other direc- 
tion, and tends to show that curiosity, and the fa- 
culty of observing to agreeable and useful purpose, 
tare qualities which improve by exercise in acute- 
nets and power, more than almost any others. Of 
our number in the Conway, there were many on 
their first voyage, who took scarcely any interest, 
either pleasurable or otherwise, in the very novel 
circumstances which were constantly presenting 
themselves to our view. On the other hand, all 
those who had travelled much previously, were far 
more interested with the new objects than those 
who had never gone beyond the Atlantic. Those, 
in short, who had most objects stored up in their 
memory, were perpetually finding out similitudes 
or discordances at once curious and instructive. 
Their field of observation appeared to be ten times 
wider than that of the others ; they seemed to have 
the faculty of discovering, at every turn, innume- 
rable distinctions and combinations, abundantly 
manifest, when pointed out, but which were passed 
unheeded by those who had less experience. Thus, 
instead of a more extended view of the world and 
its wonders, rendering an observer fastidious and 
indifferent about what are called ordinary objects, 
I have observed that exactly the contrary effect 



lakes place. The irath seems to be, that ill over* 

natural scene, the Dumber and variety of objects 
which are worthy of attentive examination are so 
great, that no diligence can hope to describe, or . 
even to enumerate, the whole. To many eyes, bow- I 
ever, these nicer differences, or refined anal 
are totally and irremediably invisible, just as rtt- 
tain sounds are said to be inaudible to certain east. 
Some observers are so ignorant, or so perverse, tint 
they will insist upon looking at the wrong end of ' 
the telescope, eiticI are predetermined to see every- 
thing in little which is out of their own country; 
on such people, of course, travelling is quite throws 
away, or, what is worse, it tends only to confirm 
prejudice and error. Others are sufficiently disposed 
to hold the glass properly, but still can see little bw 
a confused mass of many images floating before 
them. I would illustrate the proper effect of travel- ■ 
ling by suggesting, that it gives the judicious ob- I 
server the power of adjusting the focus of his men- 
tal telescope to that distinct vision, suited to hk 
particular taste and capacity; and the faculty thoi 
acquired will generally be found available not only I 
in contemplating, to good purpose, new objects in | 
remote countries, bat will open up to his improved 
[lowers of perception, wide fields of curious ami 1 
rich inquiry, or of agreeable observation, in quar- 
ters with which he bad imagined himself to be al- 
ready so thoroughly iinil familiarly acquainted, t" 
nothing further was to be discovered. 

It was not until I had made many voyages, and f 

thus learned to appreciate the vrdne of scenery, thai f 

1 became sen-ihleof the mtiteliless beauty and gran- l' 

dear of the landscape round the spot where I paw- | 

td iny early lifu, totally iinroiisciou* that tlm world I 
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agessed nothing more varied, or more worthy of 
ing admired. 

The river was in general broad and deep, though 
some places there were abrupt turnings, and 
my shoals, which sometimes obliged us to keep 
close to the banks, that it seemed, in the dark, 
if our yard-arms must get entangled with the 
inches of the trees, which grew down to the very 
iter's edge. The wind was gentle, but steady, 
d just enough, in such perfectly smooth water, to 
ep the sails asleep, as seamen express it, when 
light winds they do not flap against the mast. 
By means of this faint air, and the tide together, 
s shot rapidly up the river, threading our way, 
it were, through the woods, which stood dark 
d still, like two vast black walls along the banks 
the stream. Men were placed by the anchor, 
d all hands were at their stations, ready at an 
stent's warning to perform any evolution : not a 
jrd was spoken, except when the pilot addressed 
b helmsman, and received his reply ; not the least 
we was heard- but the plash of the sounding-lead, 
id the dripping of the dew from the rigging and 
lis on the decks. The flood-tide, which we had 
BBght just at the turn on entering the river, ser- 
ai to carry us quite up to the town, a distance of 
rty miles ; and at four o'clock, after passing the 
hole night in this wild and solemn sort of navi- 
ttion, we anchored amongst the shipping off the 
ty. As the day broke, the houses gradually he- 
me visible, presenting to the eye forms and pro- 
rtions which varied at every moment, as fresh 
jbt came in to dissipate the previous illusions, 
t length the old city of Guayaquil stood before us, 
fine picturesque confusion. 
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1 had a letter ofmnoducuoiv w ' ^ ntI y 
received me in the easy «£• f h ^ »* ^ 
once undertook to put us m tta^ £ *k- 

fresh provisions and other suyylv*; ,■„-*■* 
the Governor's to pay the usual to* «' "*>> „ 
and afterwards onYrert to introduce. "''J (rt *Xcei 
myself to some families of his &cquauuuX.<s8. 
were somewhat surprised, on entering the . 
house, to observe tlii! ladies in immense hammo 
made of a net- work of strong grass, dyed of vari 
colours, and suspended from the roof, which 
twenty feet high. Some of them were eitt 
others reclining in their hammock* : with their i 
or, at least, one foot left hanging out, and so n 
ly touching the floor, that when they pleased, 1 
could reach it with the toe, and by a gentle.] 
give motion to the hammock. This family con 
ed of no less than three generations : the gri 
mother lying at lull length in a hsunmocU rasp 
ed across one comer of the room ; the mother I 
edin another, swinging from side to side- audi 
young ladies, ln.r (iaujJitiTs, lounging in onel 
mock attached to hooks along the length of 
room. The whole party were swinging awl 
such a furious rate, that at first we were confa 
ed and made giddy by the variety of motioi 
different directions. We succeeded, howevt 
making good our passage to a sofa at the fn 
end of the room, though not without apprehe. 
ot being knocked over by the way> j ue ^ 
seeing us embarrassed, ceased their vibrations 
the introductions had taken place, and then ti 
ing the floor with their feet, swung off again ' 
out any interruption to the conversation 
We had often heard before of the fair eompl, 
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efforts «rf their feet, was maue * BW *7a^» . 
h.-uhr. I.. ^ualun,,ryhr S , tomcat* W 
uful littl- Lirl of five yean, ot Bp, ^Vf i»C" 
tinillv for some .me to swing it HbOUt. l>* ^ »j 

which was more than twenty feeUong, ■ *?* V»T 
■'■-- - young ladies, daughters of the W v y" ^ 

ock, and sereral others, vi8ilOW,ta*.>rf es J^ 



: L'l'iiilinirii, several of whom were eire^ 
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like the m^ltr of the house, in slippers and va^^ 
coloured night-gowna of the lightest material^. *e 

On first entering the room, wo were astouj,^. 
by'the amaz in g clatter of tongues speaking in XtJ^^ 
so loud and shrill, and accompanied by sue), fl **! 
mated stampings and violent gesticulations, tht^~ 
we imagined there must be a battle royal <Unotig.t 
the ladies. This, however, we were glad to find 
was a miatake ; it being the fashion of the court tn- 
to scream or bawl, rather than to speak, in family 



Not long after we were seated, and just aa t) K 
war of words and altitudes was recommencing after 
the pause occasioned by the ceremony of present- 
ing us ; another daughter, a young married J a dr 
came tripping into the room, and with a pretty ami 
mirthful expression of countenance, and much ele- 
gance of manner, went round the company, and 
begged to be allowed to let fall a few drops.' of la- 
vender water on their handkerchiefs. To each per- 
son she addressed something appropriate in a new 
graceful way, beginning witli the arrangers, n, 
whom she gave a kind welcome, and hoped their 
slay would be long and agreeable. She then i. ij„.,| 
amidst the plaudits of the company, who wen 
•Wighted with the manner in which she had dom 
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the honours of the house ; but she returned imme- 
diately, bringing with her a guitar, which she pla- 
ced in the hands of a young lady, her friend, who 
had just come in, and then dropped off modestly 
and quietly to the furthest end of the great sofa. 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

DISCUSSIONS ON THE FREEDOM OF COMMERCE— LET- 
TER ON 'THE SUBJECT OF UNRESTRICTED COM* 
MERCE — GRADUAL INTRODUCTION OF WISER NO- 
TIONS ON THIS SUBJECT. 

Meanwhile the master of the house sat apart in 
deep conversation with a gentleman recently arri- 
ved from Lima, who was recounting to his friend the 
amount of various duties levied at that place by San 
Martin's government. He listened very composed- 
ly till the narrator mentioned the duty on cocoa. 
The effect was instantaneous ; he rose half off hia 
seat, and with a look of anger and disappointment, 
was preparing to utter a furious philippic against 
San Martin. The other, observing the expression 
of his friend's countenance, which was wrinkled up 
like that of a game-cock in wrath, and dreading an 
explosion, took upon himself to put his friend's looks 
into language, and then to answer them himself; and 
all with such volubility, that the unhappy master 
of the house, though bursting with impatience to 
speak, never got an opportunity of saying a single 
word. The scene itself was in the highest degree 
comic ; but the inference to be drawn from it is 
also worth attending to. In former times, when mo- 
nopoly and restrictions blighted every commercial 
nni\ agricultural speculation ; and when the wishei 
of individuals were never taken Vt&o «££,wn&.\uu! 
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all exertion, or attempt at interference with th«; 
establishment of duties, was utterly hopeless ; tlin 
man, now so animated, had been given up to indo- 
lence, and nothing connected with the custom-house 
had ever been known to rouse him to the slightest 
degree of action. Ever since the opening of the 
trade, however, he had taken the liveliest interest in 
all that related to import duties at Lima, especially 
on the subject of cocoa, of which he was an ex- 
tensive planter. 

In former times, all such things being irrevoca- 
bly fixed, no exertions of any individual could re- 
medy the evils which, by rendering every effort the 
inhabitants could make useless and hopeless, re- 
pressed all the energies of the country. And the 
charge, so often laid against the natives by the 
Spaniards, that they were stupid and incapable of 
understanding such subjects, was a cruel mockery 
upon men who had been from all time denied the 
smallest opportunity of making any useful exertion. 
Now, fortunately, it is far otherwise: the people 
have acquired a knowledge of their own conse- 
quence and power ; and, instead of submitting quiet- 
ly, as heretofore, to be cheated at every turn, and 
letting all things pass unregarded, from utter hope- 
lessness of amelioration ; they take a deep and ac- 
tive interest in whatever affects their fortunes in tho 
slightest degree. This spirit, which, in the hands 
of persons but partially acquainted with the subject, 
at first leads to many errors in practice, will, ere 
long, undoubtedly produce the best effects, by en- 
riching that great field of commerce) which wants 
nothing but the fertilizing influence of freedom to 
render it in the highest degree productive. 

The most glaring practical error which the 

H i 
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Guayaquileniaas have committed, and under whiAj^ 
they were suffering at the time of our visit* waaikfrt-M 
exclusion of foreigners from their commercial ost*vv* 
blishments ; none except a native being permitted.- - 
to be at the head of a mercantile house ; while the, • 
duties paid by foreign goods were so great as to 
amount nearly to a prohibition* They had tins 
voluntarily reduced themselves in a great degreetq » 
tbe state in which they were placed before the Rev 
volution. This arose from ignorance it is true'; hoi ■ * 
ignorance is sufficiently excusable in people here-; < 
tofore purposely misdirected in their education. - It^. . 
was pleasing, however, to observe more corrects ' 
views gradually springing up, and in the quartatj" 
where they were least likely to appear — amongst . 
those very merchants themselves for whose benefit. • 
these absurd restrictions had been imposed. The ■■ 
following translation of a letter published in the 
Guayaquil newspapers, will show the progress al- - 
ready made in the right path. It is written by a • 
man who probably derived more benefit than any- 
other from the restrictions he condemns ; but has 
good sense and liberal views showed him that if 
they were removed, his gains would become still 
greater. 

To those who recollect the state of the press,, 
and of everything else in former times, such a let- 
ter in a Spanish colonial paper will appear a won- 
derful phenomenon ; and though containing nothing • 
but common-places, brings with it a long train of 
interesting and useful reflections. 

" Mr Editor, 
" Nothing could distress me moie tiraxv to hear 
th&t my former observations liad offeufa& vo^ Vd&- 
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Sduol ; and I declare that my sole object lias been 
o explain my opinion on a subject, npon which, 
according to my view of it, much of the prosperity 
»f this province depends. I allude to the com- 
oercial regulations ; and all the world knows that 
hose existing before our political transformation 
subjected the whole province to the most insulting 
aonopoly; the right of supplying it with goods, 
ind of exporting its productions, being reserved 
exclusively for the merchants of Cadiz, so that the 
Province could not possibly prosper* After our 
inversion into a free state, the public had a right 
o hope that the disease being discovered, the re- 
nedy would have been instantly applied ; and I for 
me confess that I really did hope it would be so. 
'. believed that we should immediately see liberal 
nstitutions tending directly to the benefit of the 
Movince ; but, lamentable to say, the same mono- 
poly still continued in a very great degree. I see 
that its effects are the same, and that the popula- 
tion in general have received no relief from the es- 
tablishment of the new institutions. 

" The commercial regulations, recently publish- 
ed, bear me out in what I have said. I respect, in 
le highest degree, the authority which enforces 
hose laws ; but I must be allowed to observe, that, 
u their formation, the true interests of the people 
lave not been consulted. The exclusive privileges 
yhich those regulations grant to the merchants are 
nost grievous to all the rest of the population, as I 
thall endeavour to prove. It is a well-known prin- 
ciple, that the wealth of a people consists in satis- 
ying their wants at the lowest cost possible ; and 
lispoeing of their own productions at the highest 
cost possible. The regulations alluded to have a 
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c to our market ; this competition will 
3 price of articles consumed in the couu- 
ie it will raise that of such as are produced 
exportation, and opulence will speedily 
ler residence amongst us," 

rst of the three articles alluded to forbids 
duction of any goods, unless consigned to 
tant of the city, and a naturalized subject, 
nd directs that no stranger shall be allow- 
ablish a factory, or a commercial house, in 
ince; and the third is intended to give 
outages to the native merchant, as must 
all foreign competition, 
ght be expected, these laws were begin- 
>e evaded by English and other capitalists, 
led on the spot, and, without their names 
?, really transacted the whole business, 
eminent were by these and other circum- 
ventually made to feel the absurdity of their 
>ns, and I have been informed that a new 
al set of regulations has since been estab- 
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►rt of Quito, and belong**! formerly to tlie pro- 
ace of New Granada, at that time in posses- 
m of the Spaniards, who, howerer, were pre- 
nted from Bending troopa to re-eatabliah their 
tbority, aa their whole attention waa then occu- 
ed in trying to repel the Patriots. When Bo- 
v waa creating the Republic of Colombia in 
119, he included Guayaquil in that territory, al- 
Dugh he had not actually taken possession of it. 
the meanwhile, the people of Guayaquil, as has 
en stated, became independent, and remained as 
separate state, till Bolivar came in the middle of 
21, and then- he confirmed his former appro- 
bation of this port to Colombia. Bnt the place 
» still disturbed, and the Guayaquil flag was again 
isted* The only other person besides Bolivar 
it could have interfered with them was San 
artin ; but he had enough on bis hands already ; 
that, in the general bustle, Guayaquil was ai- 
red to carry its Independent flag, and call itself 
leparate state unmolested. All reflecting per- 
is in the town, however, saw that it was utterly 
possible to maintain such a position, and that, 
mer or later, they must mil permanently under 
a or other of the great powers, Colombia or Peru. 
te inhabitants were nearly divided on this sub- 
t ; and, contemptible as the discussion was, more 
dent party-spirit was never displayed. A con- 
rot war of words was maintained, for no swords 
•re drawn : distinguishing badges were worn by 
9 different parties ; and each bawled out in the 
eets, or from their windows, the names of their 
spective favourites, Bolivar or San Martin. There 
is something a little ludicrous, perhaps, in their 
tion of displaying an Independent flag, and call- 



fimt,. which ww waiting far ths^agroedtpiulhv 
mmahine jgharacter of rebels, and cofltegiaefly back 
to their sHeoiance. 

: Ihe government thus strengdisned, took mere 
morons measures, and loot no time hi acceding to 
tfe wishes of the renunnder of the n^ 
r^snbarked in the course of the inonunpofour ar- 
riral and sent up toe river to join Bolrnur'e force*, 
fi tins time. snmHmdrog fonrto* This moajnuo waa 
adopted at the recommendttion of Geneial Sacra. 
^JVofBofiTaya o&c^wba^h^d^^U^^ 
ajcfemOy in Guayaquil, notwitfcstano^ ite boasted 
mJ L im mA imfXk- Toe whole af&ur* indaad« IooIhwI 
Ben a burlesque on revolutions: moat forfemetely 
Ba.hlood waa shed; far aa both too soldier* who 
want oat of the town, and the mbabitants and such 
ol tjpe nulxtery aa rcinsinad, had arms hi their 
Jamls, (t k dhncult to amy how tragical tins farce 
inaj|it nate been vk its caleetmpfceTuad they not 
cjane to some terms. Although it- ended- sopeei- 
JwsUy, there waa considerable alarm throughout 
4p7 town daring the whole of Christmas day, and 
■n> nag of any kind was flying till about noon, 
upon the suppression of the rebellion, tie In- 
tent national Standard was again displayed, 
the 26th, die alarm had completely subsU 
JaoVmidaBwaagoingonaabefore. Asftwanafast- 
e^, however, no busmemcoiildD^ any 

ssjyf$ee procured j and as all tna people I wished 
to see were occupied at mass! I took the opportu- 
of making some astronomical and magnetical 
ifkms, on the left bank of the rirer, imme- 
opposite the town: a snot which, from ita 
i 9 appeared well suited to tins purpose. 
Bat, on rowing up a little creek, we came iumx- 
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pcctedly to a large wooden hou=e, half concealed 
by the trees ; here we found a merry party of la- 
dies, who had fled on Christmas eve during tbt 
alarm. They carried us into the forest to show 
ns a plantation of t!ie tree which yields the cocoa, 
or more property cacao-nut, from whirl] chocolate 
is made. The cacao grows on a tree about twenty 
feet high. Hie nut, such as we find it, is contain- 
ed within a rind of a melon shape, as large as k 
man's two fists, with the nuts or kernels clustered 
in the inside. The fruit grows principally from the 
stem, or, when found on the branches, still pre- 
serves the same character, and grows from the main 
branch, not from a lateral twig. 

Whilst we were losing our time with those mer- 
ry gossips, a messenger arrived to inform tlie la- 
dies that a boat had been sent to carry them back, 
as the city was again restored to tranquillity. We 
escorted them to the creek, and saw them safely 
into their boat, having made more progress in onr 
acquaintance in an hour, than we could have done 
in a month, in countries farther removed from the 
sun, and from the disorders of a revolution. 

We were still in good time for ntit iug our ob- 
servations at noon ; but the heat at> sat hour wai 
intense, for there was not the leant her f.h of wind ; 
anil as soon as the meridian ohservi iudi'was over, 
we retreated to a thick grove of plantain trees, to 
make some experiments with tin- dipping needle. 
Here, though completely shell.!, red from tile sin, 
we bad a fine view of the river, and the town be- 
yond it. The stream, which at this place is about 
two miles broad, flowed majestically along, with* 
mrface perfectly smooth anil gla-sy ; bearing along. 
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boughs, and large patches of grass. The town of 
Guayaquil, viewed through the vapour exhaled from 
the river, and the glowing banks, was in a constant 
tremour — there was no sound heard, except now 
and then the chirp of a grasshopper, — the birds, 
which soared sleepily aloft, seemed to have no note 
—everything, in short, spoke to the senses the 
language of a hot climate. 

I dined at two o'clock, with the author of tl*o 
foregoing letter, and afterwards rode with him to 
see the lines thrown up for the purpose of keeping 
off the Spaniards, should they, as was apprehended, 
make a descent upon Guayaquil from Quito. Such 
irregular and hastily-constructed means of defend- 
ing an open town, are held, I believe, in no great 
respect by military men ; yet the moral innueace 
of such undertakings may nevertheless, as in this 
instance, prove beneficial. It may have the effect 
of making the people believe themselves in ear- 
nest ; and thus, by uniting them in a common work , 
give them confidence in one another's sincerity ; a 
feeling which, if properly guided, may be rendered 
a great deal more formidable than the artificial de- 
fences themselves. 

In the evening a party of ladies assembled at 
our friend's house ; but as they arranged themselves 
in two lines facing one another, in a narrow ve- 
randah, it became impossible to pass either between 
or behind them. At length I discovered a little win- 
dow, which looked out from the drawing-room 
into the verandah, near the middle of the station 
taken up in this determined manner by the ladies. 
By this time they were all speaking at once, in a 
loud shrill voice ; and so distinctly, that I had no 
difficulty in distinguishing the words ; but of the 
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run versa! inn, which was entirely made up of local 
topics, and allusions to characters and incidents of 
the day, I could make nothing for a considerable 
time, till at length the subject was changed, and i . 
very spirited discussion on politics commenced. 
This I could follow : and it was singularly interest- 
ing to mark, in the eagerness of these debates, the 
rapid effect which the alteration in the times had 
produced, by stimulating even the ladies to become 
iii'iniiiiritf'd with a class of subjects, which, two or 
three years before, the most resolute man in the 
country dared not think of, much less give an opi- 

Being resolved to flee somewhnt more of UJe» 
pond people than one evening afforded, I invited 
the whole party to break-fast on board next morn- 
ing, an invitation which was accepted by acclama- 
tion, for tliE'y had iLlrciidy set their hearts upon see- 
ing iny ship. They were by far the merriest and 
lijrli lest -hearted people, besides being the fairest 
and handsomest, we had met with in South Ame- 

Accordingly, next morning, at the expense of 8 
little crowding, we contrived to seat the whole party 
to a substantial breakfast. Am most of the officers of 
the ship spoke Spanish, we took good care of our 
party, who split themselves into croups, and roved 
about the ship as they pliused : a sort of freedom 
■which people greatly prefer to being dragged me- 
chaniailly round to see everything. Oar tiddler 
being unforluiiiiti-lv iiulispused, we could not have 
a dance, which evidently disappointed no small 
number of our fair friends ; but even without this 
powerful auxiliary to form acquaintance, we warn 
all aoon wonderfully at ease with one another. 
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I lamented sincerely, that my duty obliged me 

> precipitately to leave a spot, holding out a pro- 
ise of such agreeable society ; and where every- 
ting, domestic and political, was at the same time 

> peculiarly well circumstanced for the exhibition 
7 national character ; and calculated to show, in a 
ore striking light than in quieter times, the real 
writ and essence of a country, that has never yet 
id justice done it, and of which in Europe we 
ill know but little. 

There has seldom, perhaps, existed in the world, 
more interesting scene than is now passing in 
rath America ; or one in which human character, 

all its modifications, has received so remarkable 
stimulus to untried action ; where the field is so 
abounded, and the actors in it so numerous ; where 
wry combination of moral and physical circum- 
ances is so fully subjected to actual trial ; or where 

> great a number of states living under different 
imates,and possessed of different soils, are brought 
ader review at the same moment ; are placed se- 
erally and collectively in similar situations ; and 
re forced to act and think for themselves, for the 
rat time : where old feelings, habits, laws, and pre- 
ulices, are jumbled along with new institutions, 
ew knowledge, new customs, and new principles, 
11 left free to produce what chance, and a thousand 
nthought-of causes, may direct ; amidst conflict- 
ig interests and passions of all kinds, let loose to 
rift along the face of society. To witness tlie 
Sects of such a prodigious political and moral ex- 
eriment as this, even in our hurried way, was in 
lie highest degree gratifying and instructive. But 
be impossibility of examining the whole at leisure ; 
f watching its progress ; of arranging and connect- 

l « 
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tag th* different porta together ; an! of nepuratii 
WMt was accidental and transient, front that whi 
«M general and permanent ; waa, indeed, t source 
of the greatest mortification to as. 

As we had now completed our suppli , 
fhnmned all our business at Guayaquil, I decided 

Ensiling ; and at the recommendation of the 
agreed to proceed the same evening. It wool' 
been satisfactory to have returned in daj 
light, that we might hare seen that part of tf 
co un tr y , which we had before passed in the nigh 
time ; but the tides bad changed in tbe interval i 
onr atny, and again perversely served only at night 
1 took a farewell dinner on shore, and in th 
easily part of tbe evening, just as I was stepping in- 
to toe boat, was assailed by a large party of biciir\ 
who were on their way to a bail, at which all tb» 
world, they said, waa to he present. The tempta- 
tion to stay one day longer was great, and I might, 
perhaps, have yielded, had I not foreseen that these 
good and merry people would have discovered 
means to render onr departure more and more dif- 
ficult every day. On going en board, I found the 
pilot had deferred moving the ship till elem 
o'clock, by which time, he said, the ebb-tide wo " 
be running Btrougly down. 

When I came upon deck, accordingly, at I 
hour, the night waa pitch dark, and tbe damp la 
breeze was sighing mournfully among the mm.. 
On turning towards the town, we saw a blaze of 
light from the ball-room windows; and, on I l 
ing attentively, could detect the dancers croc 
between us and the lamps ; and now and then a i 
aolitary high note wasYniaril *3fit%4n water, far I 

off in iw nuuui-cw'iuu ^U,;, j ^-J. ii « ;■. 
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; cast a bright glare upon the clouds above, 
;b the flames themselves were sunk by the 
ice below the horizon. This partial and faint 
ination served only to make the sky in every 
direction look more cold and dismal. 
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The manner in which we proceeded d 
river ii m curious, and, afiriil know, 
that I shall attempt to make H ipteffigibh 
readen who are not nautical. 

Id the navigation of riven which hai 
windings and shallow places the chief di 
that the tide will force the ship either on tl 
or on some shoal lying in the stream : th 
risk of this even when under all sail, ant 
good breeze of wind ; for the tide sometii 
so rapidly and irregularly as to hustle her » 
i>efore the sails can be made to act. M 
wind is blowing faintly, and, at the same 1 
quite fair, the danger of this happening is i 
creased. On such occasions, instead of a 
t'ie usual manner, with the ship's bead fore 
►'ails whatever are' set, and the stern, inatei 
how, is made to go first, an operation tei 
failed Kedgtng. 

" tbo anchor by whlcfe a vwsftl i» x» 
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be raised off the ground, she will, of course, 
dy begin to drift along with the stream, 
probably soon run aground. The ship, it 
bserved, when under these circumstances, 
do sail set, can make no progress through 
, but must drift along with it like a log ; 
itly the rudder will have no effect in di- 
r course, and she will be left entirely at 

of the tide. The operation of kedging 
» to produce a relative motion between 
nd the water, in order to bring the direct- 

of the rudder into action. This object 
dished by allowing the anchor to trail 
ead of being lifted entirely off the ground, 
irst supposition. It is blown practically, 
egree of firmness with which an anchor 

ground depends, within certain limits, 
remoteness from the ship. When the 
9 on the ground immediately under the 
r 8, and the cable is vertical, it has little 
I ; but when there is much cable out, the 
es itself in the bottom, and cannot with- 
Ity be dragged out of its place. In the 
of kedging, the cable is hove, or drawn iri, 
in an upright position ; this immediately 
» hold of the anchor, which then begins to 
; the ground, by the action of the tide 
rainst the ship. If the anchor ceases alto* 
hold, the vessel will, of course, move en- 
g with the tide, and the rudder will be- 
ess. However, if the anchor be not quite 
he ground, but be merely allowed to drag 
i evident that the ship, thus clogged, will 
f the tide reluctantly, and the stream will 
n past her ; and thus a relative motion 
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between the vessel and the water being produ 

a steering power will be communicated to the 

In our case, the tide was running three mile 
hour ; and had the anchor been lifted.wholly 06 
ground, we must have been borne past the a 
exactly at that rate ; but by allowing it to 1 
along the ground, a friction was produced 
which the ship was retarded one mile an h 
and she was therefore actually carried down 
stream at the rate of only two miles, while thi 
maining one mile of tide ran past, and allow* 
her being steered : so that, in point of fact, the 
became as much under [lit- command of the ra 
as if she had been under sail, and going at the 
of one mile an hour through the water. 

This power of steering enabled the pilo 
thread his way. stern foremost, amongst the eh 
and to avoid the angles of the fland-bankfl ; foi 
turning the ship's head our way or the other 
tide was made to act obliquely on the opp 
bow, and thus she was easily made to cross 
from bank to bank, in a zig-zag direction. It w 
times happened, that with every care the 
found himself caught by some eddy of the 
which threatened 10 carry him on a shoal : \ 
this took place, a few fathoms of the cable 1 
permitted to run out, which in an instant alia 
the anchor to fin itself in the ground, and cc 
quently the ship became motionless. By now 
cing the rudder in the proper position, the tide 
soon made to act on one bow ; the ship was st 
ed over, as it is railed, clear of the danger; aw 
cable being again drawn in, the anchor dra| 
along as before. The operation of kedgiug. a* 
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be conceived, requires the most constant vigilance, 
and is fall of interest,- though rather a slow mode 
of proceeding ; for it cost us all that night, and the 
Whole of the next day and night, to retrace the 
ground winch we formerly had gone over in ten 
boors. 

We had by means of this delay an opportunity 
of seeing the country by day-light ; but except at 
a few chance openings, the distant view was com- 
pletely shut out by tne dense nature of the forest 
on both banks of the stream. 

On reaching the entrance of the river, we fell in 
witb two boats belonging to the United States' 
ship Constellation, proceeding to Guayaquil. This 
frigate's draft of water was so great, that the pilots 
could not undertake to carry her over the shoals, 
Unless she were lightened by the removal of her 
guns. As this could not be done readily, the cap- 
tain and a party of his officers had determined to 
go up in tneir boats. We were happy to afford 
them a resting place and refreshment, before their 
long row, in a dreadfully hot day. 

' The accidents of a similar course of service had 
thrown the Constellation and the Conway fre- 
quently together, during the last year; and the 
intercourse which naturally sprung up in conse- 
quence, had established an esteem and friendship, 
vrhich made such a. rencontre a source of ge- 
neral satisfaction. We learned from our American 
friends, that they also expected to visit the coast of 
Afexico, for which we were bound, and we rejoiced 
*tt the prospect of again falling in with them. 
Something, however, interfered to alter their platu^ 
for we never bad the pleasure of ic&&&&% ^ok». 
mgain. 
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' We finally left tlie river and tlie Bay 
aquil on the morning of the 30th of Dei 
was. tiu small mortification to us not to 
Chimbnrazo, tlie liij^ticnt mountain of all 

It was covered with clouds, in the most 
manner, during the whole of the eight i!. 
been considerably within the distance at 
easily discernible in clear weatiier. 

From Guayaquil we stretched off to 
ward to tlie Galapagos, an uninhlbltei 
volcanic islands, scattered along the equ 
distance of two hundred leagues from 

As this is a place of resort for tlie 

whaling ships, I r ailed then: t<> sey wliel 
sisfance was required hv that important 
the British shipping interests. But we 
only two ship", ill. (.tic of the most south 

of the group ; after wliich We hfoceei 
island thirty miles north of the line, vi 
mained a few days to inal.c sooie ex peril 
an invariable pendulum of Capluiu K; 
struct ion. 

I had intended to have made these e: 
on a spot lying exactly under the eq 
when we got amongst tlie islands, a stre, 
set us no far to leeward in the course o 
before we wen' aware of its in Hue in e, tl 
it impossible to regain the lost cnnni 
without spending more time than my on 
ted of, and I therefore made for the o 
ehorage within reach. 

The spot chosen for the experiment 
the extremity of a point of lam! ruiiiiiiiitii 
at the south end of the Earl of Ahingi; 
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e western side of a small bay about a 
This point is part of an ancient stream 
!i has flowed down the side of a peak- 
, between two and three miles distant 
don, in a direction nearly north, and 
tiousand feet high. The pealg, slopes 
tit, forming a tolerably steep cone, bat 
y a broad and gently inclined base of 
i half. The mountain is studded on 
ith craters, or months, from whence, 
leriods, streams of lava have issued, 
fur into the sea, have formed project- 
lch as that on which we fixed our sta- 
western face of the island presents a 
erpcndicular, and not 'less tlian a thou- 
gh ; it exhibits the rude stratification 
i, and ashes, which characterises the 
ncient volcanic mountains. 
Island is ten or twelve miles in length, 
(1 being a series of long, low, and very 
ms of lava ; the peak standing about 
the whole length from the southern 
ie rock at different places not far from 
was found to be full of caverns, into 
de flowed and ebbed through subter- 
tels, the outer crust of the stream ha- 
juently happens, served as a pipe to 
lava off. It is therefore probable that 
on may not have been the solid rock ; 
ice which, taken along with the gene- 
nature of volcanic districts, and the 
the surrounding ocean, renders these 
not so fit to be compared with those 
{land, as with others made on a simi- 
soil. 

K 4 
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t wns greatly to bo regretted thai our time wai 
limited to alhnv of our *'iipra»rTTift in a fresh tte- 
, either at the same island, or on some othei 
lying new the equator : the service upon which d» 
'on way was employed it .'iider'mg it necessary thai 
ir stay should not he longer at the Galapagoe 
than the 16th of January, liut as we anchored si 
Abingdon's Island on the 7th at noon, there re- 
mained barely nine complete days in which every- 
thing was to be done. We had to search for 9 
1 audi ii g-p lace, which occupied some considerable 
"ime ; to decide upon a station ; to rig our tents ; 
o build the Observatory ; then to land the instru- 
ments and set them up ; and, as we had no time 
for trials and alterations, everything required to be 
permanently fixed at once. We were fortunate iij 
weather during the first two days, when o' 
were all lying about, and our habitations i 
cd ; but on the third night ii rained hard, and tl 
water, which trickled through the canvass, com 
us some discomfort, although we fortunately si 
ceedcd in sheltering the instruments. The hJ 
during the day, was not only oppressive I 
time, but very exhausting in its effects; a 
night, although ilio (hrnu'iiiii'ter never fell ha 
than 73°, the feeling of cold, owing to f* 
tinn from !)3°, to which it sometimes r 
day, was very disagreeable. 

It wns with reluctance that I left the neigbl 
hood of the equator, without having madofl 
numerous and varied, and, consequently, lep 
ceptioualile uhsr-rratioiui on the length of thf 
rlulum. It would, above nil, have been deslrl 
have swung it al relations ivhosi' geological eln 
more nearly resembled that of England, whJ 
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tain K&ter's experiments were performed. Thus, 
the results obtained at the Galapagos, though very 
canons in themselves, are not so valuable for com- 
parison with those made in this country* The time" 
may come, however, when they may be more use- 
ful; that is to say, should experiments be made 
with the pendulum at stations remote from the Ga- 
lapagos, but resembling them in insular situation, 
in size, and in geological character; such as the 
Azores, the Canaries, St Helena, the Isle of France, 
and various other stations amongst the eastern 
islands of the Indian and the Pacific Oceans. The 
advantage of having it swung at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and especially at the Falkland Islands, ('which 
Ke in the correspondent latitude to that of Lon- 
don,), and at various other stations on the main- 
land, or on large islands, is still more obvious* 
The length of the seconds pendulum at the Ga- 
>: lapagos, as determined by our experiments, is 
!j 89,01717 inches, and the ellipticity, or compres- 
sion of the earth, is expressed by the fraction yJt » 
where the numerator expresses the difference be- 
tween the equatorial and polar diameters of the 
earth, and the denominator the length of the dia- 
tteter at the equator. 

The details of these experiments have been al- 
ready published in the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1823 ; and a general abstract is given in the 
Appendix to these volumes, No. UI. 

We had no time to survey these islands, a ser- 
vice much required, since few, if any of them, are 
ief| yet properly laid down on our charts. They are 
if*\ m general barren ; but some of the highest have a 
C?| stunted brushwood, and all of them are covered 
! with the prickly pear-tree, upon which a laigpe spe- 
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f land -tortoise live* and thrives in a wonder- 
anner. These animals grow to a great tone, 
weighing sometimes several hundred pounds : thet 
k which 
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■f are excellent eating, and we laid in a stock n 

H lasted the ship's company for many weeks. 

B The most accurate and full account of these cn- 

■ lions animals which I have anywhere seen, is con- 

■ tained in a very arousing book, Delano'B Voyage* 
I and Travels, printed at Boston, in 1807. From tin 
I fidelity with which such of their habits as we bad 
I an opportunity of observing, are described, I am 

satisfied with the correctness of the whole picture. 
We took some on board, which lived for many 
months, but none of them survived the cold 
weather off Cape Horn. I preserved one in a 
cask of spirits, and it may now be seen in the Mu- 
seum of the College at Edinburgh : It is about the j 
medium size. Captain Delano says, — " TheTer- J 
rapin, or aft it is sometimes called, tbe Land-Tor- I 
toise, tliat is found at the Galapagos Islands, is by I 
far the largest, best, and most numerous, of any M 
place I ever visited. Some of the largest v 
three or four hundred pounds ; bat their con 
size is between fifty anil (me hundred pound* 
Their shape is Kumeivhut similar to that of o» 
fimall land- tortoise, which i« found upon the 
land, and is, like it, high and round on the bt 
They have a very long neck, which, tojjcll 
with then' head, has a disagreeable iippearai 
very much resembling a large serpent. I b. 
seen them with necks between two and threej 
long, and when they saw anything that v. 
to them, or met each other, they would rai 
heatlH as high as they could, their necks I 

■MblW«lMl ■„,,) ■■,!,: ,;,\ ,[„.:, ' 
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open, appearing to be the roost spiteful of any rep- 
tile whatever. Sometimes two of them would come 
up to each other in that manner, so near as almost 
to touch, and stand in that position for two or 
three minutes, appealing so angry, that their mouths, 
heads, and necks appeared to quiver with passion, 
when, by the least touch of a stick against their 
necks or heads, they would shrink back in an in- 
stant, and draw their necks, heads, and legs into 
their shells. This is the only quick motion I ever 
saw them perform. I was put in the same kind of 
fear that is felt at the sight or near approach of a 
snake, at the first one I saw, which was very large. 
I was alone at the time, and he stretched himself 
as high as he could, opened his mouth, and advan- 
ced towards me. His body was raised more than 
a foot from -the ground, his head turned forward in 
the manner of a snake in the act of biting, and rai- 
sed two feet and a half above its body. I had a 
musket in my hand at the time, and when he ad- 
vanced near enough to reach him with it, I held 
the muzzle out so that he hit hie neck against it, 
at the touch of which he dropt himself upon the 
ground, and instantly secured all his limbs within 
his shell. They are perfectly harmless, as much so 
as any animal I know of, notwithstanding their 
threatening appearance. They have no teeth, and 
of course they cannot bite very hard. They take 
their food into their mouths by the assistance of the 
sharp edge of the upper and under jaw, which shut 
together, one a little within the other, so as to nip 
grass, or any flowers, berries, or shrubbery, the 
only food they eat. 

" Those who have seen the elephant, have seen 
the exact resemblance of the leg and foot of a ter- 

k2 
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rapin. I hare thought that I could discover 
feint resemblance to that animal in sagacity. They 
are very prudent in taking care of themselves and 
their eggs, and in the manner of securing them in 
their nests ; and I have observed on board my own 
ship, as well as others, that they can easily be 
taught to go to any place on the deck, which may 
be wished for them to be constantly kept in. Hie 
method to effect this is, by whipping them with a 
small line when they are out of place, and to talcs 
them up and carry them to the place assigned for 
them; which, being repeated a few times, will 
bring them into the practice of going themselves, 
by being whipped when they are out of their place. 
They can be taught to eat on board a ship, as wefl 
as a sheep, or a goat ; and will live for a long time, 
if there is proper food provided for them. This I 
always took care to do, when in a place where I 
could procure it. The most suitable to take on 
board a ship, is prickly pear-trees ; the trunk of 
which is a soft, pithy substance, of a sweetish taste, 
and full of juice. Sometimes 1 procured grass fbf 
them. Either of these being strewed on the quar« 
ter-deck, the peai-tree being cut fine, would im- 
mediately entice them to come from all parts of 
the deck to it ; and they would eat in their way, 
as well as any domestic animal. I have known 
them live several months without food ; but they 
always, in that case, grow lighter, and their fat di- 
minishes, as common sense teaches, notwithstand- 
ing some writers have asserted to the contrary. If 
food will fatten animals, to go without it will make 
them lean. 

" I carried at one time from James's Island, three 
hundred very good terrapins to the Island of Maasa 
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Lcro; and there landed more than one-half of 
sm, after having them sixty days on board 'my 
ip. Half of the number landed, died as soon as 
3y took food. This was owing to their stomachs 
ving got so weak and out of tone, that they 
old not digest it. As soon as they eat any grass 
»r landing,' they would froth at the mouth, and 
peared to be in a state of insanity, and died in 
e course of a day or two. This satisfied me that 
by were in some sort like other animals, and only 
!ered from them by being slower in their mo- 
ra ; and that it takes a longer time to produce 
effect upon their system, than upon that of other 
matures. Those that survived the shock which 
is occasioned by this sudden transition from total 
stinence to that of abundance, soon became tran- 
H, and appeared to be as healthy and as conf- 
uted with the climate, as when they were at 
eh* native place ; and they would probably have 
r ed as long, had they not been killed for food. 
beir flesh, without exception, is of as sweet and 
easant a flavour as any that I ever eat. It was 
inmon to take out of one of them, ten or twelve 
rands of fat, when they were opened, besides 
hat was necessary to cook them with. This was 
yellow as our best butter, and of a sweeter fla- 
iut than hog's lard. They are the slowest in their 
otions of any animal I ever saw, except the sloth, 
bey are remarkable for their strength ; one of 
tern would bear a man s weight on his back and 
alk with him. I have seen them at one or two 
her places only. One instance was, those brought 
om Madagascar to the Isle of France ; but they 
ere far inferior in size, had longer legs, and wef e 
ttch more ugly in their looks, than those of the 
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Galapagos Islands. I think I h 


ve likewise seen 


them at some of the Oriental Islands which I have 


visited. 




" I have been more particular 


in describing i he 


terrapin, than I otherwise should have been, bad 


it not been for the many vague 


ccounts given rf 


it by some writers, and the in 


orrect statement 


made of tlit? country in which it is to be found. It 


has been publicly said, tli.it terrapins are commo* 


in China, which, I am confident, 


is incorrect ; (v 


I have carried them to Canton 


at two different 


times, and every Chinese who ch 


me on board my 


ship, was particularly curious i 


1 inspecting una 


asking questions about them ; ai 


d not one, Ism 


positive, had any knowledge of tl 


e animal before." 


I subjoin the measurement 


of one terrapin, 


weighing 190 lbs. 




Dimensions of a Terrapin, we 


ghing 190 lbs. 




India. 


Length of upper shell, . 


. 4S 






Length of belly shell; 


. 29 






Length of the head, 


- . I* 




4 




. . $ 


Greatest extent of upper and low 


r mandi- 

3$ 


Distance of eye from nose, 


• ■ 1. 






Circurnl'uR'iuc about the iiiiddb of the neck, 9 


From fore part of upper shell to 


the fore 


part of belly shell, . , 


■ , "i 
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Inches. 



8. 



after-part of upper shell to the after- 

t of belly shell, 7 

h of fore leg and thigh, • . 21 

nference above the foot, 

h of hind leg and thigh, • . 24 

inference above the foot, • 16 

h of tail, . • • • • 8$ 

i of upper shety when eoooped out, 17 

i inside, 27 

er of pieces composing the disk, , 13 

«r of pieces in the margin, ♦ N . 24 

When alive, weighed . . * 190 lbs. 
Quantity fit for use, • \ 84 

Loss, • 106 

ring finished our experiments, we made sail 
e 16th of January 1822 for Panama, but 
to the light winds and calms which prevail 
bay of that name, it was not till the 29th 
e came in sight of the coast of Mexico, about 
indred and twenty miles to the westward of 
ia. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

PANAMA. 

ARRIVAL AT PANAMA— HOSPITALITY OF TBI IN- 
HABITANTS — NEGROES SPEAKING ENGLISH— ^PA- 
CIFIC REVOLUTION OF THIS CITY— MOONLIGHT 
GAMES AND MUSIC OP THS NEGRO SLAVS S* 

We anchored in Panama Roads at nine in As 
morning of the 2d of February 1822, and as no one 
on board was acquainted with the place, a fisher- 
man was called alongside, who undertook to pilot 
our boat through the reefs to the landing-place. 
On rowing round the angle of the fortifications en- 
circling the town, which is built on a rocky penin- 
sula, we found ourselves in a beautiful little bay, 
strongly marked with the peculiar features of the 
torrid zone. The beach was fringed with plantain 
and banana trees, growing amongst oranges, figs, 
and limes, and numberless rich shrubs, shaded by 
the tamarind tree rising higher than any of the 
others, excepting the tall, graceful cocoa-nut, with 
its feathery top and naked stem. Close to the 
ground, and almost hid by the foliage, were clus* 
tered groups of cane-built huts, thatched with 
palm-leaves ; and on the sandy beach before them 
lay the canoes of the natives, hollowed out of sin- 
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glc trees ; while others were paddling across the 
bay, or skimming along under h mat sail, hoisted 
on a bamboo mast ; nil contributing, with the clear 
sky and hot weather, to give a decidedly tropical 
aspect to the scene. 

Our surprise on landing was considerable, when 
we heard the negroes and negresses who crowded 
tJie wharf all speaking English, with a strong ac- 
cent, which we recognised as that of the West In- 
dies ; a peculiarity acquired from the constant in- 
tercourse kept up, across the isthmus, with Ja- 
maica. Most of the natives also spul;e Eiu-li -It 
more or less corrupted. Innumerable other trivial 
circumstance a of dress and appearance, and man- 
ners, conspired to make ua feel that we had left 
those countries purely Spanish, and more effec- 
tually excluded by the ancient policy from foreign 
intercourse. 

We had no letters of introduction, but this ap- 
peared to be immaterial, for we had scarcely left 
the boat before a gentleman, a native of the place, 
but speaking English perfectly, introduced himself, 
and made us an offer of his house, and his best 
services during our stay. This ready hospitality 
would surprise a stranger landing at a European 
port, but in distant regions, where few ships of war 
are aeen, the officers are always receiver! with at- 
tention and confidence : for as they can have no 
views of a commercial nature, they are at once 
admitted into society as persons quite disinterest- 
"d. Thifl cordial reception, which in universal in 
very part of the world remote from our own 
'tores, independently of being most agreeable, is 
so highly convenient ; and compensates, in a 
great measure, to Daval travellers for the iuternip- 
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tioua to which they are always liable in their re- 
searchee, by tfce calls of professional duty. 

Our hoepitahk; friend being connected with the 
West Indies, as most of tbe Panama house's lie, 
put into our"b»wU a file of newspapers, principally 
Jamaica Gasett es ; aod as we hail not seen an Eog- 
fish paper for than y mouths, nothing could be mom 
acceptable. But upon examining tbein, we dieco- 
yered, thai most of the news they contained came 
to dj trebly cfctilled, via Jamaica, via New York, 
ti» Liverpool from London. la some of these pa- 
pen we saw our own ship mentioned ; but in lit* 
several transfers which the reports had undergone^ 
from one paper to another, could scarcely recog- 
nise oof own proceedings. 

Wehadbeen led to expect that Panama, was Will 
under tbe Spaniards, and tbe first indication we 
aaw of the contrary was the ting of another nation 
Hying on the fort. We were by this time, indeed, 
become bo familiar with revolutions, and bad learn- 
ed to consider every government in that country so 
unsettled, that we ceased to be mnch surprised by 
any such change, however sudden. It appeared 
that the Spaniards, a few weeks before, ha" ' 
tached nearly nil the troops of the garrison to 
force the army at Quito, and the inhabitants 
thus left to themselves, could not resist the tempta- 
tion of imitating the example of the surroundwf 
states, and declaring themselves independent. They 
were not, however, quite; so e;\lravagaut as to 
stitute themselves into a free and separate stale, 
like tbe town of Guayaquil ; but chose, more wise- 
ly, to place themselves under one of their po 
ful neighbours, Mexico or Colombia. After 
eiderable debating on this point, it was decide 
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lie inhabitants to claim the protection of Bolivar, 
<o whose country, Colombia, they were nearer, 
rod with which they were likely to hold more use- 
id intercourse than with Mexico. 

No place, perhaps, in all the Spanish Trans- 
atlantic possessions, suffered so little from the erro- 
neous systems of the mother-country as Panama ; 
partly in consequence of the constant intercourse 
which it maintained with the West India islands, 
and partly from its being the port through which 
European goods were formerly made to pass across 
the isthmus to Peru, and to the south coast of 
Mexico. This degree of intercourse and business 
gave it an importance, and afforded it the means of 
scqniring wealth, which the rigorous nature of the 
colonial system allowed to no other place in that 
country. The transition, therefore, which now 
look place from the Spanish rule to a state of in- 
dependence, was very easy, and there being no 
motive to violence, it was unaccompanied by any 
ex tra vagance on the part of the people. Thus Pa- 
nama, under similar political circumstances with 
Lima and Guayaquil, was placed in singular con- 
trast to both those cities. So gently, indeed, was 
the Revolution brought about, that the inhabitants 
did not even change their Governor, but left him 
the option either of continuing in his old situation, 
or of retiring. When the alternative was put to 
him, he shrugged his shoulders — whiffed his cigar 
for a few minutes — and replied, that he had no sort 
of objection to remain : upon which the inhabitants 
deliberately hauled down the flag of Spain, hoisted 
that of Bolivar in its place, proclaimed a free trade, 
and let all other things go on as before. 

But there were many, it waa md^W $A\nrx 
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southern continent; upon which, however, their 
own prosperity must eventually depend. 

It was by no means easy to get in return tho 
news we wanted, even from people who had re- 
cently been in England, or in Jamaica, for they had 
no idea of the extent of our ignorance, made no al- 
lowance for our dates, and never dreamed of telling 
us anything, not new to themselves; forgetting, 
that to us who had not seen an English paper for 
half a year, everything was new. And they were 
just as much surprised at our indifference about 
Jamaica and New York intelligence, as we had 
been to find them careless about Lima and Valpa- 
raiso. When in reading the papers we came to 
some allusion, and asked what it meant, the answer 
generally was, " Oh ! I thought you must of course 
have heard of that long ago ;" and so on with the 
rest, till at length we became completely confused 
and tired of asking questions ; and were glad to re- 
lapse into our wonted abstraction from all that was 
distant, and turn again cheerfully to take an exclu- 
sive interest in what was passing immediately be- 
fore us. 

As I had been kept out of bed for two nights, 
attending to the pilotage of the ship, I was glad to 
retire at an early hour ; but I could get no sleep for 
the noise in the Plaza, or great square, before the 
windows of my room. After some time spent in 
vain endeavours ta disregard the clamour, I rose 
and sat at the window, to discover if I could what 
was going on. It was a bright moon-light night, 
and the grass which had been allowed to grow up 
in the centre of the square was covered with parties 
of negro slaves, some seated and others dancing in 
great circles, to the sound of rude music made by 
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Striking a cocoa-nut shell with a short stick ; wliil 
the whole party, dancers as well as sitters, joine 
in a song with very loud but not discordant voice 
It appeared to he some festival of their own, whic 
they had assembled to relebiaie iii this way. 

I was half disappointed, at discovering; uothin 
appropriate or plaintive in their music; on the cm 
trary, it was extremely lively, and seemed the n 
suit of light-hearted mirth. Many of the gronj 
were sinking, not without taste and spirit, & pi 
triotic song of the day, originally composed I 
Buenos Ayres, and long well known in the indi 
pendent states of the south, though only recent! 
imported into the isthmus. The burden of t! 
song was Libertad 1 Li Iter tad I Libcrtad I but 
conceive not one of these wretches attached tl 
slightest meaning to the -words, bnt repeats 
diem merely from their accordance with lie mum 
While listening, however, to these slaves singin 
in praise of freedom, it was difficult not to beliei 
that some portion of the sentiment must go alon 
with the music ; yet I believe it was quite othe 
wise, and that thi' animation wiih which tlieyaun) 
was due entirely to the lively character of the Km 
itself, and its liappeuing to be the fashionable airi 
the day. There was something discordant t< 
feelings in all this ; and it was painful to hear thel 
poor people Hintrinjv in praise uf that liberty acq] 
red by their masters, from whose thoughts notbl 
certainly was farther removed than ibo idea off 
tending tlio uarae boon to their slaves. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

DESCRIPTION OF SOME OLD RUINS AT PANAMA- 
PROJECT OP OPENING A COMMUNICATION BE- 
TWEEN THE ODLPH OF MEXICO AND THE PACIFIC 
•—TROOPS OF BOLIVAR. 

Early in the morning of the 3d of February, I 
sallied forth, as one would do at Rome, to view 
some celebrated rains — a strange. and unwonted 
eight in .America. Panama has flourished for a 
long series of years, but its son has at last set with 
the golden flag of Spain, the signal of exclusion 
wherever it waved. As long as the ports of the 
Pacific were closed against all commerce, except 
what it pleased the Council of the Indies to mea- 
sure thriftily out across the isthmus, Panama be- 
ing the sole port of transit, prospered greatly ; but 
bow that the navigation of Cape Horn is rendered 
easy and secure, and is free to the whole world 
except to the short-sighted Spaniards themselves, 
innumerable vessels contrive to search out every 
nook in the coast, and supply it with goods infi- 
nitely cheaper than Panama can furnish them. The 
situation certainly possesses advantages, which, in 
process of time, may be turned to great commer- 
cial account, and Panama will probably become 
greater than ever : but such greatness must now be 
shared with many competitors ; and its pre-emi- 

l2 
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nence can never be acknowledged again ; became 
tlie polity by which it was aggrandized at the ex- 
pense of other cities cannot by any possibility be 
revived. If ever Panama recovers its former 
wealth, it must be by fair and active competition, 
and Hhe may then, without injustice as heretofore, 
indulge in that luxurious and laslel'ul splendour 
which displays itself in fine public edifices, and of 
wliicli there remain mure genuine traces here than 
even in Lima, " tlie city of the kings/' with all its 
tinsel and pretension. 

The finest ruin at Panama is that of the Jesuits' 
College, a lai-sri- and beautiful edifice, which, how- 
ever, Was never finished ;_yet the melancholy in- 
terest which it inspires is rather augmented tliaa 
diminished bv that circumstance ; for it reminds us 
not only of l In. 1 (list rur-Nuii of the great order which 
founded it, but also of the total decay of Spanish 
taste and wealth, which accompanied that event. 
The colhye is a large o,u:idi-;i 111:11 !;■.!' building, which 
liwl been curried to the height of two stories, and 
was probably to have been surmounted by a third. 
The ornamental part of 1 lie building is in a pure and 
simple taste : neat cornices, with high mouldings, 
are carried round the work above and below the 
windows, which are very numerous, and some of 
them crossed by Gothic mullions ; the corners also, 
and the stones over the doors, are relieved by 
mouldings. From each angle of the building, and 
from the middle of each side, there projects a solid 
square tower, resting upon arches based on the 
ground, through which carriages might drive. 
Taken as a whole, it has a compact, massy, and 
graceful appearance; not dissimilar in general ef- ; 
feci to that of a Grecian temple, though totally 
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different in its structure. The details are executed 
"with neatness and delicacy, but there is no frippery 
about the ornamental carving, and every part ap- 
pears to contribute to the grandeur of the whole. 
As the work has been carried on to the same height 
mil round, no part of the walls is higher than the 
rest ; and although the court is thickly overgrown 
with trees and shrubs, and the walls are matted 
with creepers and brilliant flowers, the edifice can- 
not, in 1 strictness, be called a ruin, since every 
atone retains its original place. 
- In a field a little beyond the square, on the side 
opposite to the college, stand the remains of a 
cnurch and convent, which is reached, not without 
difficulty, by wading breast-high through a field of 
" "weeds and flowers, which, in this climate, shoot up 
*with wonderful quickness. In the course of this 
scramble, I came unexpectedly upon a gorgeous 
bath, by the side of a dried-up marble fountain. It 
is not now easy to enter the convent, owing to the 
piles of rubbish and thick foliage which have usurp- 
ed the place of the inhabitant*. The building seems 
to have been destroyed by fire. Along the uneven 
ridge of the remaining wall, has sprung up sponta- 
neously a row of trees, giving a singular, and rather 
a wild and unnatural, appearance to this immense 



In some districts of the town of Panama, whole 
streets are allowed to fall into neglect ; grass has 
grown over most parts of the pavement, and even 
the military works are crumbling fast to decay* 
Everything, in short, tells the same lamentable 
story of former splendour, and of present poverty. 
The desolation was, in some respects, as complete 
as tint of Conception, described in Chapter XXIV. 
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The slow, though sure, result* of national decline, 
are visible in one place — the rapid effect of war in 
the other — in both the withering consequences of 
misgovemment are distinctly to be traced. j 

On my return, I fell in with one of the mei- ' 
chants of the place, who insisted upon taking me • 
home with him to breakfast. His wife did the ho- ■ 
noura, and made ten. in i!n; Enidi.h fashion, but she ' 
did not carry her complaisance so far as to drink ' 
any of it herself. Hit husband was a very intelU- ■ 
gent person, who had studied particularly the que*- ' 
tion of cutting a passage across the isthmus ; and 
had actually examined several of the proposed lines. 
He seemed to consider the passage at the narrow- 
est point, which on the map looks so tempting, u 
by no means the best. In the meantime, he was of 
opinion, that an immense and immediate advantage 
would be gained by making a good road from set 
to sea across the isthmus ; which might be done 
very easily, and at an expense incalculably less 
than a canal could be cut, under tlie most favoura- 
ble circumstances, while many of the advantage* 
of a canal would at once be gained by this road. , 
The question of opening a communication has been 
ably discus-nd hy Humboldt, in his New Spain, 
Vol. I., and subsequently by Mr Robinson, in Chap- \ 
ter XIII. of his excellent account of the Mexican 
Revolution ; but I had no opportunity of examining 
in person any of the points alluded to by these 
wriiers, or of gaining any new information on the • 
subject. 

During the morning, it was much too hot to 
move about with any comfort, but towards sunset, 
all the world strolled about to cv.]i>y the delightful 
air of the brief twilight, along some charming walks i 
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i the woods, beyond the suburbs, the scenery about 
•bich was of the richest description of tropical 
pauty. The night closed in upon us with a prect- 
itancy unknown in higher latitudes ; but before we 
itched the drawbridge at the entrance of the town, 
le moon had risen, and the landscape became even 
lore beautiful than before. It is in moon-light 
renings that the climate of the tropics is most de- 
ghtfuL In the morning the air is somewhat chill 
-in the .middle of the day, it is impossible to stir 
it of doors—but after the sun has set, the full 
amy and enjoyment of the climate are felt. 
■ About a fortnight before our arrival, a consider- 
da detachment of Bolivar's troops had entered 
le town ; they had formed a part of the army so 
Bg engaged in the dreadful revolutionary wars of 
enezuela, and especially in that province of it 
ifled Caracas, between the Royalists and Patriots. 
made acquaintance with several English officers 
•kmgmg to this force, who had gone through the 
iiole of the campaigns. Their accounts, though 
iteresting in the highest degree, do not belong to 
le present subject, and are, I believe, already 
tserally known to the public. Whatever we may 
rink of .the prudence of people voluntarily engag- 
ing in such enterprizes, it is impossible not to re- 
flect the persevering fortitude with which they 
ave endured privations and hardships of the most 
terpowering nature, and far exceeding anything 
Down in regular services. In the streets, nothing 
■as to be seen but Colombian officers and soldiers 
ljoying a partial respite from their hard labours ; 
ff I observed, that the severe discipline which 
olivar has found it so advantageous to establish, 
as still unrelated ; and that drilling parties, and 
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frequent mortaring and exercising of the 
were never intettuitted ; the town, in short, 
kept in a state of military bust la from juoi 
night. 

Having occasion to send despatches to tlie ( 
■nander-in-Cnief on the Jamaica station, I f 
no difficulty in procuring means of doing ai 
tbera k a constant communication, both by 
chant-ahfpa and men-of-war, from Chagrea 
Porto Bello with the West Indian Islands. To 
an extent n tint Carried, and such is the sap 
importance of taeir West Indian intercourse, 
every one Bt Panama spoke, not as if residii 
the shores of the Pacific, but as if he had 
actually living on the coast of the Gulf of Ml 
One gentleman said to me, that the Africaiue 
gate had been here ten days ago; an as 
arrrpriaed me greatly, as 1 hail reason to know 
the ship invniestio: had not doubled Cape. 
On stating this to him, he laughed, and a. 
meant to speak of Forto fiello, on the other 
of the isthmus ; with the arrivals and departui 
which he was much more familiar tlian with t 
of his own-port, hi which lie had, in fact, littl 
no mercantile concern connected with the & 
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ly moved as close to the shore as possible. 
sea in this comer of the cove being quite smc 
tiie boats rowed to and from the shore all i 
with perfect ease ; and the moon being only 
day short of the full, afforded ample light to \ 
by. The casks were rolled along a path, to the 
of a natural basin, which received the stream 
leaped over tlie edge of a rock, closely sliroi 
by creepers ami Bower* interlm-ed into oneano 
and forming a canopy over the pool, from w 
our people lifted out the water with buckets. 
spot was lighted only by a few chance rays of 
moon, which found their way through the bri 
skreenof cocoa-nut leaves, and Bpreckled the. gn 
here and there. Through a long avenue in 
woods, we could just discover the Tillage, 
many groups ofthe inhabitants sleeping before i 
doors on mats spread in the moon-light. The s 
was tranquil and beautiful, and in the Ligheal 
gree characteristic of the climate and country. 

I discovered next morning, from the Alcaic 
governor, that a very unfavourable impressia 
the English had been left on the minds of tht 
habitants of this island, by the conduct of a rnl 
■aid to be an Englishman, commanding a Ch 
privateer ; who, some time previously, had attai 
the village, robbed it of all it possessed, want 
destroyed the chinch, and ill-treated the inhi 
ants. He pretended to act under the authorit 
the Chilian government, but it is now well kn 
that he had no right to hoist the flag of that c 
try, by which lie had been disowned : in Bhoti 
was a pirate. 

I was desirous to do everything in my powt 
regain the good opinion of the islanders ; and 
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mnch pleased to find that no offence had been given 
to the villagers by our people during the night ; 
but, on the contrary, that the inhabitants were 
delighted with the prices they had got for their 
fruit and vegetables, arid with the treatment they 
had received on board. 

I went, with several of the officers, in the course 
of the morning, to call upon the Alcalde and his 
family. He had expected our visit, and had invited 
a party of his friends to meet us. I took the liber- 
ty to offer each of the women Rome European trin- 
ket, from a collection made at Lima, in anticipation 
*i such incidents. Nothing could be better be- 
stowed ; and after sitting for half an hour, we rose 
to take leave* The whole party, however, insisted 
on accompanying us to the beach, where we were 
HBceived by the rest of the natives, who had all left 
the village, and assembled to bid us good-bye. 
They were a little surprised, but seemed pleased 
when I invited the governor to accompany me on 
board ; which he readily agreed to. He was recei- 
ved with all attention, shown round the ship, and 
finally complimented with a salute of a few guns. 
His satisfaction, and that of his attendants, at this 
honour, and, indeed, of the whole inhabitants, many 
of whom had come off in their canoes, was very 
manifest, and exactly what I had hoped to produce. 
The occasion, indeed, was not a very important 
one ; but it appeared, nevertheless, of sonic? conse- 
quence, in ho remote a country, to restore the Eng- 
lish to the good-will of these injured and unoffend- 
ing people. I did not, therefore, stop to inquire, 
whether or not, in strict etiquette, the governor 
was en tit led to a salute of three or four guns ; but 
vol. in. M 
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I am quite sure the object was effectually answer- 
ed by this noisy compliment, bo dear to the whole 
race which inhabit (lie oki-Is of the New World. - 

The watering of the ship was completed in the 
course of the day, nfti'T which we tripped our an- 
chor, and made all sail out of the bay, on our 
course to Acapuk-o, which lies on the south-west 
coast of Mexico, ul the rlialiincc of lifLcen hundred 
miles from Panama. There are two ways of ma- 
king this passage, one by going out to sea far from 
the land ; (In: other by creeping, as it is called, 
along-shore. I preferred l.lie latter nielhod as the 
most certain, and as one which gave an opportu- 
nity of seeing the country, and of making occasion- 
al observations on remarkable points of the Andes, 
the great chain of which stretches along the south- 
west coast of Mexico, precisely in tin; manner it 
does along the west shore of South America. 

On tins 23d of February, eighteen days after 
leaving 1'anama, when we bad reached a point a 
little to the northward of Guatimala, we discovered 
two magnificent conical -shaped mountains tower- 
ing above tin- climds. S<> sm-at. was their altitude, 
that we kept them in sight tor Hernial days, and by 
making obscr.-atinnsopon them at different stations, 
we were enabled to compute their distances, and, 
in a rough manner, their elevation also. On the 
H'M, the western peak was distant eighty-eight 
miles, and on the 21th, one hundred and five. The 
heiixlit, deduced from the first day's observations 
was 14,196 feet; and by the second day 'a, 15,110: 
the mean, bring 1.1,053, is probably within a thou- 
sand feet of the truth ; being somewhat more than 
two thousand feet higher than the Peak of Teue- 
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rtflb, The height of the eastern mountain, by the 
first day's observations, was 14,409 feet, and, by 
the second, it was 15,382, the mean being 14,895. 
How far they may have preserved their peaked 
shape lower down, we do not know, nor can we 
say anything of the lower ranges from whence they 
took their rise, since our distance was so great, 
that the curvature of the earth hid from our view 
not only their bases, but a considerable portion of 
their whole altitude. On the first day, 5273 feet 
were concealed; and on the second day, no less 
than 7730 feet of these mountains, together with 
the whole of the coast ridge, were actually sunk 
below the horizon. Owing to the great distance, 
it-was only at a certain hour of the day that these 
mountains could be seen at all. They came first 
in sight about forty minutes before the sun rose, 
and remained visible for about thirty minutes after 
it was above the horizon. On first coming in sight, 
their outline was sharp and clear, but it became 
gradually less and less so as the light increased. 
There was something very striking in the majestic 
way in which they gradually made their appear- 
ance, as the night yielded to the dawn, and in the 
mysterious manner in which they slowly melted 
away, and at length vanished totally from our view 
in the broad daylight. 

As it is rather an interesting problem to deter- 
mine the height of distant mountains observed from 
sea, I give the necessary data for the computation. 

Data for computing the distance and height of 
the peaks near Guatiraala, in Mexico, 23d of Fe- 
bruary. 

Lat. by mer. alt. of Antares, after the day broke, 
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and the horizon consequently perfectly sharj 

distinct. 

23d, .= 14° 23' N. long, by chron. 03 s 

24th, =15 3N. 93 3 

Whence the base stretches N..%° 52'W.SO 

long, . or = 57,53 Eng. i 

23d, True bearing of \V. peak, N. 52" 28' 6 
Angle subtended by the two peaks, 8 10 1 

23d, True bearing of E. peak, N. 60° 39- 

23d, Alt. west peak observed, 1° 1J 

23d, Alt. east do. 1 ( 



Height of the observer's eye 1G feet. 
Barom. 29,90. Therm. 81°. 
S4t.li, True bearing of western peak, N. 85° < 
Angle eubtciulwl by the peaks, 3 ■ 

24tb, True bearing of eastern peak, N. 89° i 



qp :>: 
il 

Height of the observer's eye 16 feet. 
Barom. 29,95. Therm. 80". 
Lat W. peak, 15° 9' 54" N. long. W. peak 

3' 40" W. 
Lat. E. peak, 15° 4'50" N. long. E. peak 
51' 24" W. 

The bearings were ilctiiinii'.ed astronomi 
by measuring lite iiiiL'iilur ilntance betweer 
peaks and the sun's liinb, at sunrise. The alti 
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were measured separately and repeatedly by four 
sextants, and the mean taken. 

We had now, for a very long periods been sail- 
ing about in the finest of all possible climates, with- 
out meeting a gale of wind, or encountering bad 
weather of any kind ; and as we had not been able 
. to obtain particular information respecting the na- 
vigation of this coast, we sailed along it with the 
same confidence of meeting everywhere the delight- 
ful weather we had been accustomed to. We had, 
as usual in such climates, all our thread-bare sails 
bent, our worn-out ropes rove, and were in no re- 
spect prepared to encounter storms. On the even- 
ing of the 24th of February, the sun set with asto- 
nishing splendour, but with a wild lurid appearance, 
which, in any other country, would have put us 
more upon our guard. The sun itself, when still 
considerably above the horizon, became of a blood- 
red colour, and the surrounding clouds assumed 
various bright tinges of a fiery character, fading 
into purple at the zenith: the whole sky looked 
more angry and threatening than anything I ever 
saw before. The sea was quite smooth, but dyed 
with a strange and unnatural kind of redness by 
the reflection from the sky. In spite of the notions 
we held of the fineness of the climate, I was made 
a little uneasy by such threatening appearances, 
and upon consulting the barometer, which, in these 
low latitudes, is seldom of much use, was startled 
by finding it had fallen considerably. This deter- 
mined me immediately to shorten sail, but before 
it could be fully accomplished, there came on a fu- 
rious gale, which split many of our sails, broke our 
ropes like cobwebs, and had it not been for great 
exertions, we might have been dismasted* Aa 



length w» got thanes-pnt in proper trim t 
■tand tfae Storm, which lasted with nuabat 
leuce ft* two days. During the greater part of tlw 
gale the wlm\ was fair, bat blowing so hard, and 
with Ml notnutainous a sea, that we could maken« 
hm of it, nor show even the smallest stitch of sail, 
without it* being instantly blown to rags. 

TliO p)>cc where we were thus taken by nnrprise 
mlav the top of the Gnlf of TecoantepeCj which 
liea oppaute to that part of t! io Gulf of Mexico, 
between Vera Cruz and Cam peachy, nearly abj 
of the nanuwL'st part of the land, and about I 
hundred miles to the eastward of Acapulco. 
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CHAPTER XL1X 



:iRN COAST OF MEXICO— ARRIVAL AT ACA« 
LCO— BEAUTIFUL HARBOUR— ACCOUNT OF THE 
HABITANTS — WRETCHED STATE OF THE TOWN 
EARTHQUAKE — DESCRIPTION OF THE METHOD 
NAVIGATING ALONG THE COAST— LAN**' AND 
A BREEZES DESCRIBED— ARRIVAL AT SAN BLA8. 

n the 8th of March, we anchored in Acapulco 
our, a name familiar to the memory of moat 
le, from its being the port whence the rich 
dsh galleons, of former days, took their depaxfe- 
to spread the wealth of the Western over the 
em world. It is celebrated also in Anson's de- 
ful Voyage, and occupies a conspicuous place 
le very interesting accounts of the Buccaneers ; 

sailor, therefore, it is classic ground ; and I 
ot express the universal professional admira- 

excited by a sight of this celebrated port, 
& is, moreover, the very beau-ideal of a haiw 
*• It is easy of access ; very capacious ; the 
3r not too deep; the holding-ground good; 
b free from hidden dangers ; and as secure as 
basin in the centre of Portsmouth dock-yard, 
n the interior of the harbour the sea cannot be 
overed ; and a stranger coming to the spot by 
, would imagine he was looking over a aequo** 
d mountain lake. 
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When wo had reached about half way up 
harbour a boat came off to ns, but as soon as 
officer discovered who and what we were, hen 
ed away again in great haste, to communicate 
news. We had se;iire]y anchored when a be 
came alongside with ihe governor of the town, 
companied by all the officers at the head of the 
ferent departments. As soon as the governor 
his suite had severally embraced me, he made a 
speech, in which he said we had long and anxic 
ly been looked for ; and that, as the Conway | 
the first of his Britannic, Majesty's Bhipa that 
honoured the harbour of Acapulco with her 1 
•ence, he considered it his duty, no less than 
inclination, to waive (he usual etiquette, and comi 
board in person to welcome our arrival. I rep 
in the best Castilian I could muster, to this remi 
able compliment ; sifter which he formally coral 
nioated a moKsage. he had lately received from 
Sereno Highness Generalissimo Don Augu 
Iturbide, then at the bead of the government, 
viting me and all my officers to visit the cap 
and placing horses and every means of travclliii 
onr command. This was a most tempting 01 
■ion, indeed, to see the country ; but it was im] 
sible to avail ourselves of it, and we reluctantly 
clined tho honour. The governor, after a long 
cheerful visit, took his leave, assuring us, that 
should be assisted by all die means the local 
rernment possessed, to complete our supplies, 
to render our stay, which he entreated mighl 
long, as agreeable as possible. 

Next morning, 1 returned the visit of last ei 
ing, accompanied by all the ifficers, in imitnlio 
the governor. We were m wived with the gr 
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est attention and kindness ; and indeed during our 
whole stay, nothing could exceed the active hos- 
pitality of these people, the most civil and obliging 
of any we met with during the voyage. 

Alter the audience at Government-house was 
jover, I proceeded with the purser to inquire about 
supplies. On the way we fell in with a young 
Spaniard whom I had met at Canton, in China, 
mane years before, who at once, with the promp- 
titude of renewed friendship, took charge of us, 
curied us to his house, and made us at home in a 
■ moment* Such meetings with persons one never 
Aspects to see again, and in places so remote from 
each other, are peculiarly interesting ; and, per- 
hape, as much as anything else, characteristic of a 
naval life* This gentleman and I had parted in 
jChma four years- before ; he had gone first to Ma- 
nilla, and thence sailed eastward till he reached 
the shores of Mexico : I had, in the meantime, pro- 
ceeded round the Cape of Good Hope, and even- 
tually to the westward by Cape Horn, till, on reach- 
ing the same spot, we came together again, after 
having by our united voyages circumnavigated the 
globe. 

The appearance of the country people at Aca- 
pulco differs from that of the South Americans. 
/Their features and colour partake somewhat of 
the Malay character; their foreheads are broad 
and square ; their eyes small, and not deep-seated ; 
their cheek-bones prominent ; and their heads co- 
vered with black straight hair ; their stature about 
the medium standard ; their frame compact and 
well made. These are the country people who 
come to market with poultry, fruit, and vegetables^ 
and are generally seen seated in X\v& &A&& to&&& 






: Df another class, less savage it 
,t just described, and ratJ 
ey are the labourers and c 
iployed about the town : a t 
bold-looldng, strong race of men ; they weat 
bat, the crown of which is raised not more tl 
I above a rim of such unusual width 
in umbrella to shade the wholt 
ir neck is suspended a large flap 
L t, reaching below the middle, 
n pair of greaves of the sanu 
envelope the thigh ; the calves < 
the leg are in like manner wrapped round wi' 
piecea of leather tied carelessly on with a I.honj 
over the foot is drawn, a sort of wide unlaced ha) 
boot, which is left to float out like a wing from tl 
ankle. These figures are striking, and highly pic 
turesqne. Their colour is a bright copper, and 
they probably have some intermixture of Spanish 
blood in their veins. 

The negroes form a third class at Acnpukn. 
They were originally imported from Africa; bn 
in tne course of time they have become a mixed 
race with the Aborigines, and thus, also, may pos- 
■ibly partake of a slight dash of Spanish blood 
The result, however, is a very fine race of men : 
they retain tin* sWk L r l"-*y akin, the dark tintt 
the negro, and his thick lip ; along with wbic 
we now tee the smaller form, the higher forehead, 
prominent cheek-bone, the smaller eye, and tl 
straight hair of the Mositana ; touvtlier with man_ 
Other mingled traits wUkh a c\oew observation 
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would be able to discriminate, but which a stranger 
is merely conscious of seeing without his being 
able to define exactly in what the peculiarities 
consist. It may be remarked, that, in the Spanish 
Transatlantic possessions, we find a greater variety 
of intermixtures or crosses of the human species 
than are met with in Europe, or, perhaps, in any 
other part of the world. The tribes of Indians, in 
the first place, are numerous, and,distinct from one 
another ; the Spaniards themselves differ in depth 
of colour, and in figure, according to their several 
provinces ; and, lastly, the African differs from that 
of the whole. Humboldt, in his usual distinct 
and satisfactory manner, (New Spain, Book II. 
Chap. VI.) lias classed the various shades of co- 
lour resulting from the admixture of these different 
people. 

I dined to-day with our friend the young Spa- 
niard, and met at his house the Minister, as the 
chief civil authority is called, and three other gen- 
tlemen; being very nearly the whole society of 
Acapulco. I had been desirous of meeting these 
gentlemen, in order to learn something of the state 
of the country, but discovered, that they knew ex- 
tremely little of what was going on, owing to the 
very confined intercourse kept up between this 
port and the capital, or indeed any other part of 
the country. The truth is, that with the exception 
of its splendid harbour, Acapulco is, commercially 
speaking, an insignificant place, and has been so 
ever since the days of the galleons. It is not well 
[ situated for commerce, as the country lying be- 
tween it and Mexico is difficult to cross, and is 
not rich either in agricultural produce, or in mined. 
The town, at present, consists of not more than 



; 
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thirty houses, with a large suburb of hate, b 
reeds, wattled in Open baekct-work to give I 
itinii to the air. It is guarded by an cxtensii 
formidable fortress, called the Castle of Sai 
los, standing on a height, commanding the 
harbour. The inhabitants told us, when v 
pressed our surprise at the smalluesa of the 
that the greater |iart of it. hail been shaken 
by an earthquake. If this be true, the peopli 
been uncommonly careful in removing the 
rials, for not a trace remained, that we con) 

In the course of a long walk, which our 
took after dinner, an earthquake was felt, 
were walking slowly along, when the gent 
Btopped, and one of them seeing us look but 
at their doing so, cried out, " Temblor I" ( 
quake.) A sound, like distant thunder, w* 
heard for about a quarter of a minute, but 
impossible to say from whence it proceeded 
although conscious that there was somethir 
usual in the noise, 1 cannot say exactly in 
respect it was particular. The. residents de 
that they felt the tremor, but none of us wer 
sible of any motion. This was the fifth oc 
since my arrival in the country, on which 
been present at earthquakes, without ever 1 
any uf them in the slightest degree. 

On the 12th of March, we sailed from A- 
co for San Bias ili> California, .so named, fri 
lyinfT near that country, and in order to - 
guish it from other Mexican towns of tin 
name. Although the distance from Acapi 
Sun Bins is uo more than five hundred r 
cost ns sixteen days to make the pa.sn.iy 
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was owing to the prevalent winds of the coast at 
this season of the year being from the north-west- 
ern quarter. The weather, however, was extreme- 
ly fine, though very hot in the middle of the day. 
in most tropical climates, near the shore, there 
prevail what are called land and sea breezes, which, 
if properly taken advantage of, greatly assist na- 
vigation on the coasts where they are found. Du- 
ring certain hours of the day, the wind blows from 
the sea towards the shore, amd during the greater 
part of the night, it blows from the land. The na- 
vigator, whose object is to make his way along the 
coast, takes advantage of these changes, by placing 
his ship at night-fall so close to the shore, that he 
nay profit by the first puff of the land-wind ; and 
afterwards steers such a course throughout the 
night, that, by the time the land-wind dies away, 
the ship shall have reached that degree of offing, 
or distance from the coast, which it is most ad- 
vantageous to be placed in, when the sea-breeze of 
the next day begins. Both these winds are modi- 
fied to a certain extent in their .direction, by the 
winds which prevail on the coast, at a distance 
beyond the influence of these diurnal variations. 
Thus we found both the land and the sea-breeze 
always disposed to have more north-westing in 
them, than, in strictness, they ought to have had ; 
that is, than they would have had in a situation 
where no such general cause prevailed in their 
neighbourhood. It was owing to this circumstance 
that our passage was so much retarded. 

The most exact description, that I have any- 
where met with, of these remarkable winds, is 
written by Dampier, one of the most pleasing and 
most faithful of voyagers ; and, as th& ^wasa^ \% 

vol, jii, K b 
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in a part of his works not generally read except by 

professional men, I am tempted to insert it. 

" These sea-breezes do commonly rise in the 
morning about nine, o'clock, sometimes sooner, 
sometimes later ; they first approach the shore bo 
gently, as if they were afraid to come near it, and 
oltthiies tln'v make some, faint breathings, and, as 
if not willing to otl'rml, they make a halt, and seem 
ready to retire. I have waited many a time, both 
ashore to receive thsf pleasure, and at sea to take 
the benefit of it. 

" It comes in a fine small black curl upon the 
water, whereas all the sea between it and the shore, 
not yet reached by it, is as smooth and even as 
glass in comparison. In half an hour's time after 
it has reached tin' shore, it finis pretty briskly, and 
so increase th, gradually, till hvelve o'clock, then it 
is commonly strongest, and lasts so till two or 
three a very brisk ir;«l « J : about twelve at noon it 
also veers off to sea two or three points, or more 
in very fair weather. After three o'clock, )t begins 
to die away again, and gradually withdraws its 
force till all is spent, and about live o'clock, sooner 
or later, according as the weather is, it ta lulled 
asleep, and comes no more till the next morning. 

" Laud-breezes are as remarkable as any winds 
that I have yet. treated of ; tbev are ijiiite Contrary 
to the sea-breezes ; for those blow right from the 
shore, but the sea-breeze right in upon the shore ; 
and as the sea-breezes do blow in the day and re-t 
in the night ; so, on the contrary, these do blow h 
the night and rest in the day, and so they do alt' 
nately succeed each other. For when the 
breezes have performed their offices of the di 
breathing on their respective coasts, they, i 
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evening, do either withdraw from the coast, or lie 
down to rest. Then the land-winds, whose office 
it is to breathe in the night, moved by the same 
order of Divine impulse, do rouse out of their pri- 
vate recesses, and gently fan the air till the next 
morning, and then their task ends, and they leave 
the stage. 

" There can be no proper time set when they 
do begin in the evening, or when they retire in 
the morning, for they do not keep to an hour, but 
they commonly spring up between six and twelve 
in the evening, and last till six, eight, or ten in the 
morning. They both come and go away again 
earlier or later, according to the weather, the sea- 
son of the year, or some accidental cause from the 
land. For, on some coasts, they do rise earlier, 
blow fresher, and remain later than on other coasts, 
as I shall show hereafter. 

" These winds blow off to sea, a greater or less 
distance, according as the coast lies more or less 
exposed to the sea-winds ; for, in some places, we 
find them brisk three or four leagues off shore ; in 
other places, not so many miles, and, in some 
places, they scarce peep without the rocks ; or if 
they do sometimes, in very fair weather, make a 
sally out a mile or two, they are not lasting, but 
suddenly vanish away, though yet, there are every 
night as fresh land-winds ashore, at these places, 
s in any other part of the world."* 



• Dampier's Discourse of the Trade Winds, Breezes, 
Storms, Seasons of the Year, Tides and Currents of the 
Torrid Zone, throughout the World. Published at London 
in 1690. Vol. II. pages 27, el seq. of his Voyages. 
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Being always near the land, we found 
mm of interest in the eight of the Anilts, 
sometime*, also, of the lower lands, close to the 
sea, widen we approached so near as to sec the 
rrata, and even the inliuhitsints themselves; but, 
though YWy desirous of landing- to examine thingi 
mora timely, we were obliged, for want of time, 
to dear ourselves this gratification. As it was sel- 
dom that ft day passed without our seeing some re- 
markabk nwak, or range of mountains, the sketch- 
eis and surveyors were never idle. We bent sight 
of one grand peak, the Volcano of Colima, for no 
leas than five days, during which it was drawn in 
every point of view, and its true geographicil 
place ascertained within very small limits, by means 
of cross bearingB and astronomical observatioa«. 
But in the whole range we had not the satisfaction 
of discovering one volcano in action, nor evert one 
emitting- smoke, which was a, considerable disap- 
pointment At night we frequently saw brilliant 
fires on remote and very elevated spots, and some- 
times bright reflections from the sky, of great il- 
luminations beneath, which were invisible to u; 
bat we were always incredulous as to their origi- 
nating in volcanoes. 

The only distinct snow we saw was on the top 
of Colima. The temperature of the air, for the 
first ten days after leaving Acapulco, was always 
considerably above 80° even at night. It after- 
wards fell to 7'i", a diminution in temperature 
which was sensibly fi-lt by every one. 

On the 28th of March, at three o'clock in ml 
afternoon, we anchored at San Bias, having com- 
pleted a coasting voyage from the Island of Mo- 
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cbo, on the south coast of Chili, newly to Califor- 
nia, a (lislani'e (if fun- tlnm«;mil >i\ hmiilrutl miles ; 
Juriiifr the whole of wliii.-)i, with tile exoentiun of 
»bout two hu ml red leni-'iie-lieiivein Guayaquil iiuil 
Panama, the land was constantly iu sight. 



CHAPTER XLIIL 
NEW GALICIA IN MEXICO. 



As no English Tiiiiii-oF-ivar had ever lief 
chorcd in tlie port of San Bias, tile arrival 
Conway excited emi-i'lenible interest [ and 
scarcely seen red tlie ship before boats we 
bustling- on board, from all quarters, to inq 
and to give news. We Imd little to commi 
as we had been so long on our passage ; In 
some ships lately arrived from Lima, Nortl 
rica, and India, we learned many interesti: 
ticulars. This port had been so recently 
open to a free trade with ail the world, that 
not expected to find so many ships; nor v 
the only instance in which we had miscal 
the activity of commercial enterprise, whei 
is happily unrestricted and unprotected. 

After a few minutes ride from the landim 
we found ourselves in the town of San Bias 
is perched, like an eagle's nest, on the U 
rock a hundred and fifty fcet \\\vj»» absolute 
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cipitous on three Bides, and very steep on the 
fourth, rising out of a low swampy plain, which, in 
the rainy season, is laid completely under water. 

As I found that the merchants, both English and 
Spanish, lived in the interior, some at the neigh- 
bouring town of Tepic, others at the provincial ca- 
pital, Guadalaxara, I determined to proceed to the 
former place to learn the state of the commercial 
intercourse with England, and whether I could in 
any way contribute to advance the interests of the 
British trade in that quarter. 

A revolution, I found, had taken place not long 
before our arrival on the coast, by which the coun- 
try of Mexico was declared independent of Spain; 
but there had been no further quarrel between the 
countries ; on the contrary, the union of Mexicans 
and Spaniards formed an essential part of the new 
constitution. The Spanish merchants, therefore, 
the great, and almost the only capitalists, were al- 
lowed to remain in the country. Trade was de- 
clared to be free to all persons, and with all coun- 
tries ; yet this invitation of competition did not at 
first much affect the resident Spaniards, since they 
were already sole possessors of the market, by 
holding in their hands the greater part of the ac- 
tive trading capital : it rather augmented their pro- 
fits, by giving them a wider range for the employ- 
ment of their funds. 

It was intimated to me, shortly after I had land- 
ed, that the Guadalaxara and Tepic merchants 
were anxious to establish, for the first time, a direct 
commercial intercourse with England; and that 
the arrival of the Conway had been anxiously 
looked for, in order that arrangements in that view 
might if possible be entered into. I lost no time* 
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ihcrefure, but set out on tlie next day for Tepic, in 

■<mi I iiu i\- «■ i i!i mi l.ii-li^li i.'i'iitli'iiiiui. captain of an 
&asl India ship, and It young Spaniard frora Cal- 

Tlie first part of our journey lay across low 

KWikllips mvrlVil (villi l)l'll-i}l Wllllll, ailli enveloped 

in iri-L'j.iii-. iLtrtii?. li- ] iM*fe Iiisr in ■■as. In die course of 
a few hours wo began to ascend the hills, where 
the country was richly wooded, the trees being tied 
to one another by festoons of innumerable creepers, 
waving Li'.n'.'i'nlly nlmve tin; impervious under- 
wood, wliii'li concealed ilic irround from our view, 
mid irave tlic forest precisely the air of an Indian 
jungle. 

We passed several villages built of canes, with 
pi 'iik it I i.nK ri-.ii i- 10 nvirc llu' licidil of the wall*, 
lliaicln'il ivilli tin- lame leafy brandies of the CO- 
i-oa-uut tree, fastened down by rattans. At the 
bail'-way liniisi', in llie vilhiL'c of l'onseipia. We fell 
in with a party of English avntleiiH'i! tfoiug down 
to the port. We had all met before in the midst 
of the turbulent times at Lima, and little expected 
to encounter one another, at the next interview, ill 
tlie depths nt' a Mexican forest. In the interval, 
l he ililfiivHt members of the company liad visited, 
at very remarkable iinuin'iii -, many of the revolu- 
tionised countries; so that, when we compared 
nutes. the several accounts were in le resting, and 
curious in the highest degree . We joined dinners, 
mil nii ul'ier wards I'm npw aid-- of t Ij r- ■■ ■ hours talk- 
ing iiver old and new adventures ; till, at length, 
I lie San Bins party mounted and set off; while we, 
mil choosing to encounter the sun, looked about 
for con! places to take our siesta. A great nugar- 
nill dose to us, which had been working all day, 
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and screaking in the most frightful manner, now 
stood still ; the labourers went to sleep under the 
boshes ; the tired bullocks were dozing stupidly in 
the sun, craunching, from time to time, some dried 
Indian corn husks ; all the villagers had disappear- 
ed ; everything was perfectly still ; and we soon 
caught the drowsiness which universally prevailed, 
and fell asleep in an open shed under an enormous 
tamarind tree, whose branches overshadowed half 
the village. 

The rest of the journey lay through a thick fo- 
rest along wild mountain-paths, by which we gra- 
dually ascended so high, that before the evening 
there was a sensible change in temperature, musing 
that bounding elasticity of spirits which such tran- 
sitions, accompanied by change in elevation, inva- 
riably produce. 

The mountain scenery, during the latter part of 
the day, was bright and gorgeous beyond all de- 
scription ; and the sun had just set when we reach- 
ed the top of an Alpine knoll, or brow of one of 
the highest ridge's. This spot, which was free from 
trees, and matted over with a smooth grassy turf, 
projected, so much beyond any ground in the neigh- 
bourhood, that it gave us a commanding view of 
the whole surrounding country, even to the sea. 
We stood here for some time admiring this mag- 
nificent scene, and watching the rapid change in 
colour which the woods underwent, at different 
elevations, as the sun's rays became fainter and 
fainter ; till at last all brilliancy and variety were 
lost in one cold, grey, unpleasing tint. Presently 
it became dark for a time, after which a very dif- 
ferent landscape arose, and finally settled for the 
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night is broad Mack shadows, and bright limits 

under the gentler influence of the moon. 

While we were admiring tin* scenery, our people 
had established themselves in a hut, and were pre- 
paring rapper, Under the direction of a peasant, % 

tall, copper-colour cfl, soini-lmrbarous nat : ' : 

forest; hut who, notwithstanding his \ 
appearance, turned out to he ■., very shrewd fellon 
and gave us •nfficu-nUy pertinent answers 
' of our queries. Tlie young Spaniard of o» 
* Royalist by birth, and half a Patriot 
meat, Mkedhun what harm the King had done, tint 
the Mexicans shoii hi have thrown him off? "Why," 
answered he, " at for the King, his only fault, »t 
least that I know about, was bis living too far off 
If a king really b< good for a country, it appear* M 
mo he ought to live in that country, 'not two tbto- 
•and league* away from it." On asking- him whathtt 
opinion was of the freetrade which [•••<• pie were talk- 
ing so much about ? " My opinion of free trade," 
said the mountaineer, " rests on this; formeriyl 
paid nine dollars for the piece of cloth of -which this 
shirt is made, I now pay two ; that forms my opi- 
nion of the free trade." The Spaniard was fairly 
baffled. 

At daybreak nest morning, after travelling over 
the hills, we came in sight of Topic, a beautifnl 
town, in the midst of a cultivated plain. It seem- 
ed strange to ns that there should have existed m 
large and important a place, of which, until a few 
weeks before, we had never even heard the nantej 
a reflection which often arises in the mind of a dis- 
tant traveller. This city is next in importance to 
GnadalazBra, the capital of New Galicia, and i« 
built in the regular manner of om*X, *K ifca Soanisil 
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towns in that country. It lies near the centre of a 
basin, or valley, formed by an irregular chain of 
volcanic mountains; and the appearance of the 
town is rendered very lively by rows of trees, gar- 
dens, and terraced walks, amongst the houses, all 
kept green and fresh by the waters of a river which 
embraces the town on three of its sides. 

In the course of the morning, 1 had several con- 
ferences with the merchants of Tepic, and the 
rit8 of others at Guadalaxara. It appeared, that 
commercial capitalists of this part of Mexico 
were desirous of opening a direct communication 
with England ; and, in order to do this safely and 
effectually, they proposed to remit a considerable 
quantity of specie to London, in the Conway, for 
winch returns were to be made in English goods, 
in the manner practised ever since the opening of 
the trade in Peru, Chili, and Buenos Ayres. After 
a long discussion, I agreed to remain till a certain 
day, to give time for communications to be held 
with Guadalaxara, and with Mexico, it being ne- 
cessary to obtain permission from the Supreme 
Government, before any treasure could be export- 
ed. Meanwhile, the merchants of Tepic, that no 
time might be lost, undertook to collect their funds, 
and to send off expresses to Mexico, and other 
towns, from which money was likely to be trans- 
mitted. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 
TEPIC IN MEXICO. 



In tlm afternoon, we liuil :m opportunity of tee- 
ing tlio gay world "f Tepic, especially the femal* 
part, to great fidvaiitfign. At about mi hour before 
sunset, apparently the whole population repaired, 
in large family groups, to the church of La Santa 
Cruz, by a broad public walk, si jaded by four or 
five rows of cliestjut-trces, extending nearly half a 
mile out of the town. 'Die evening «aa exceed- 
ingly pleasant, for the sun was low, and no longer 
scorched an, as it liad done during rite morning. 
The church stood in a little hollow, behind a small 
grassy knoll, in the brow of which [be roiid leading 
to the court had been cut. Through this opening 
the town and the hills beyond it, and part of tlie 
great public walk, could be Keen Ironi the porch, at 
the entrance : in other respect! the spot was quite 
secluded, and cut off from the night of the low 
country surrounding the town. 

As none except women attended the service, we 
n-ere unwilling to intrude to see what ceremonies 
were iierformcd ; but l\ic door was thronged with 
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comers and goers, and a continued, low, humming 
noise, like that round a bee-hive on a fine summer s 
day, indicated that a multitude were engaged in a 
common pursuit. Sometimes a group of six or eight 
damsels would arrive together, and vanish at the 
entrance ; or a stray demure Beata would steal in 
at the aide with affected humility. A compact clus- 
ter of merry lasses, a minute before in high gossip, 
might be seen sobering down their looks, and ad- 
justing their shawls, as they approached the church ; 
while another party, still running over their last 
' Ave/ were pressing outwards ; and, as soon as the 
threshold was past, flying off in all directions. 

The women of the lower class wore lively-co- 
loured gowns, and scarfs, called Rebozos, generally 
of a blue and white pattern, which was not print- 
ed, but woven. Some of the patterns consisted of 
red, blue, and white, in zig-zag stripes, differently 
arranged. The dress of the lowest class was of cot- 
ton only ; that of the others was of a mixture of 
cotton and silk ; and that of the richest people en- 
tirely of silk ; the whole being of the manufacture 
of the country. 

During the middle of the day at Tepic, the heat 
was so great that no one could venture to stir 
abroad ; but at half past three or four, when it be- 
came agreeably cool, riding or walking parties were 
formed. In the evening, every house was thrown 
open to receive visitors ; but there were generally 
one or two, more fashionable than the rest, to which 
strangers were invited as a matter of course, as 
they were always sure of meeting pleasant com- 
pany. The men of business repaired to their count- 
ing-houses very early in the morning ; but the la- 
dies were not visible till about ten o'&o^^Nnk^ 

vol, uu o 




were taking their siesta, the streets at this period 

bring literally deserted. 

i 1m ladies of Tepic were already beginning U 



dren in the European style ; though, of • 
Now years behind the fashion, but still withoot 
snytUngpecaliarto describe. The gentlemen wore 
brimmed brown hat 
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enci/ded by a thick gold a 
silver bud, twisted up like a rope. When mount' 
ed, every gentleman carried a sword ; not beitril 
round him, m with us, hut tlirust, in a slanting in- 
fection, into k case made for the purpose, in th 
left flap of dm saddle, so that the sword lay 
sot over the thirdi, while the hilt rose in front 
ly u high as the pommel of the mtM)*M 
wns more readily grasped, in case of si 
when left dangling by the side. The sa 
turned upwards lour or live inches, both before awl 
behind ; in order, as I was told, to give the nV ~ 
support both hi gotrij; up iuid in coining tkm-ii I 
very steep roads of the country. On etch « 
before the kneec, hung a large skin of some shag- 
gy-coated animal, reaching nearly to the groom!) 
in wet weather, these fikins cover over the rideA 
legs, while the Man gas covers the body. This it 
a cloak exactly i-espinliliiig rln> pmirlio of the nontii 
being of an oHung form, with a hole i 
to receive the Jiead. 

In Mexico, these cloaks are generally mads sf 
fine cloth, richly ornamented round the neck wi* 
gold embroidery. The stirrups are made of wosi, 
taken, no doubt, bovtfbfti&oBtiee\V<sMltanhM 
they are more ueatiy tna&e *»» ~m ^au^ aa&wi. 
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p, and fit the foot better. Silver spun, of vai" 
siodeimte length and weight, were genenlly worn ) 
and, instead of a whip, a long and curiously twist- 
ed act of thongs, which are merely a -tapered con- 
thrauiion of the slender strips of hide of which the 
hridle is made, plaited into a round cord. 

Ok Sunday, the 7th of April, the public were 
kept in full employment— -first, by high mass ; next, 
by feats of horsemanship in an open circus ; and, 
lastly, by a pky. The theatre was rude enough, 
but the greater number of the party, haying seen 
ao other, were perfectly satisfied. The audience 
werte seated on benches placed on the ground, in a 
luge court, open to the sky. The stage was form- 
ed af loose planks ; the walls of cane and plaster, 
a a rered by a roof formed of boughs ; the scenes 
~ of pieces of cloth pinned together, and 
from the cross bars supportingthe thatch* 
no light but that of the moon ; but the 
was so mild, that we sat for several hours 
flrithowt any inconvenience either from cold or from 
dew. As for the play itself; it deserved a better 
slam and better acting ; it was a comedy of Colder 
awe, however, and caused great mirth. 
c- There was a tertulia, or party, somewhere every 
smning, to which every person who chose was 
iSBpeeted to go, without particular invitation. I 
•shell endeavour to describe that which I visited on 
Amday night. 

.* Across the upper end of a large room, and for 
distance along the sides, were seated the la- 
about twenty in number, in a compact line, 
[ted glued, as it were, to the wall. Sometimes, in 
Mha course of the evening, a gentleman succeeded 
\b* obtaining a station amongst the ladies, but he 
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wm getMhlly an intimate acquaintance, or a vrry 
det en iu nad stranger. Ineachcomeroftheroomwis 
placed a athall stone-table, on which stood a dingy 
ttlhnr-caadle, the feeble glimmer of which gate ■ 
dismal light to the apartment ; but, by an incon- 
gruity ehiracteriattc of the country, the candlestick 
WM large and handsome, and made of massy silver. 
Behind the light, in a glass case, was displayed in 
image of the Virgin, dressed up as Nueatra Sonon 
deGnadakrape, the patron saint of Mexico, almost 
with a profusion of tawdry artificial ' 
The line of ladies on one aide reached » 
tbe door, and, on the aide opposite, to a table about 
half-way along the room, on which were placet 
wine and water, gentlemen's hats, and ladW 
shawls. Against one of the comer tables rested I 
guitar; and it seldom happened that there waa not 
some person present ready to play a pjopular toaa 
or to accompany the Indies, many of '— *--■ 
Tery prettily. This occasional music 
out interrupting the conversation 
sound of the guiiar amongst the " 
descendants is so familiar, that 
stimulus or accompaniment to 
as an interruption. At the further 
was a card-table, where most of 
played at a game called Monte, 
middle of the room seemed to bi 
ground for the children of the house, 

many removes in consanguinity. The , ...., 

and the old servants of the family, used die pri* 
lege of walking in and out ; and' sometime* daf 
addressed themselves to such of the company ■ 
happened to be seated near the door. It may h 
remarked here, that in all those countries a dettW 
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of familiarity is allowed between the servants and 
their superiors, of which, in England, there is no 
example in any rank of life. 

The entrance to the room was from a deep ve- 
randah, or, more properly speaking, a passage open 
to the court and flower-garden in the centre of the 
quadrangle forming the house. 

It occurred to me during the evening, that if a 
person were suddenly transported from England to 
this part of the world, he might be much puzzled 
to say where lie had got to. On entering the 
house, by an approach not unlike the arched gate- 
way of an inn, he would turn into the verandah, 
where he would in vain inquire his way from the 
merry group of boys playing at bo-peep round the 
columns, or scampering in the moonlight amongst 
the shrubs in the centre of the court ; nor would he 
gain more information from the parties of neatly- 
dressed girls, who would draw up and become as 
prim and starch as possible, the moment they be- 
held a stranger ; they would pout at him, and trans- 
fix him with their coal-black eyes, but would not 
utter a single word. Mustering courage, he might 
enter the sola or drawing-room ; in an instant, all 
the gentlemen would rise and stand before their 
chairs like statues ; but as neither the mistress of 
the house, nor any other lady, ever thinks of rising: 
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nnt tVHw greeny MVpksr W( 

tike appearance of the ftiiisln pat «f tlfl* 
wo*M naturally lead Mm to iniaglnii ho m 
opoctanle society; but) when noQleotfaift 

obstreperously, tad screaming carl thaw 
tiens at the top of their voices, be wWsU 
into hii former doubts, especially wbes he 
ed the gentlemen in boots end cloaks)** 
whh their bats on. Neither would Mel 
cleared up by seising the party et theisslM 
4be room encaged in deep play, amidst 1 * 
tobacco smoke. And were he now as?* 
transported back again to bis own country* 

|i, be difficult to persuade him that he h 

amongst an agreeable, amiable, and 1 
people — in the very best society — in the 
nor Square, in short, of the city of Tepic 
On the 12th of April, I made one of 
dinner-party, a sort of feast, or, as it is I 
Spanish, a convit£. The hour named l 

rf o'clock, but it was half past one before the < 

were all assembled. We were first write 
side-room to take a whet, which, to say tl 
looked more like a substantial luncheon, 
sharpener of the appetite ; for in the midd 
table was placed a goodly ham, flanked 
huge bowls, one filled with punch, the ot) 
sangaree— a mixture of wine, sugar, lem< 
and spirits, and a favourite beverage of all 
mates. At each end of the table stood a 
cheese, ingeniously carved into the shap 
dishes and turnips ; and at the corners s 
olives, covered with slices of tor <Ha®i» 
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about in vinegar. I need not add, there was aguar- 
diente and wine in profusion. Such ample justice 
was done to this whet, that the dinner, I thought, 
stood a poor chance of being touched, bat in this I 
was much mistaken. 

Forty people sat down to one table. At the top 
were placed the two principal ladies ; on their right 
sat the military Commander-in-chief, while I was 
requested to sit on the other side, next to the lady 
of the house. Then came the Alcalde, the chief 
civil authority, and so on. The master of the house 
would on no account sit down, but served at table 
in the capacity of waiter, assisted most good-na- 
turedly by four or five gentlemen, for whom there 
were no places, or who preferred making them- 
selves useful in this way, to dining in another apart- 
ment along with ten or a dozen young men, equally 
shut out by want of room. 

At first a suspicious kind of calm prevailed, but 
the soup had scarcely been removed before there 
appeared symptoms of an approaching storm. While 
we were discussing the olla, the dish which always 
succeeds the soup, a principal person in company 
rose up and shouted out, " Copas en mano !" 
handle your glasses ! But such was the noise and 
clatter of plates and tongues, that he had to repeat 
bis mandate several times, and to stretch out his 
tumbler brim-full of wine, before the distant parts 
of the company stood up in honour of the toast, 
which I had expected was to have had some point, 
but was merely one of the common-places of the 
day, " Union y Libertad." After this signal, there 
was kept up, during the whole dinner, a constant 
discharge of toasts and sentimento \ «&& \x^wv ««xv 
average, towards the end of diiuxex, \5asra w&&^ 
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no less than ten or twelve gentlemen on their 
all speaking at once, at the full stretch of 
voices, and accompanying every remark with i 
theatrical gesticulation. Others kept their s 
thinking perha|i-. [!>.■■*■ might thereby have af 
aim at the table, which iimsj from enil to enil 
the blows by which these jovial orators sougl 
enforce their arguments. 

Meanwhile, the dinner went on as if nothin 
markable was passing ; the plates ami dishes ' 
changed by the servants and the amateur wai 
with such singular dexterity, that in spite of 
vast disorder, the bottle passed in safety, andi 
and more rapidly; tin: nui-e increased; the t 
era became more numerous ; and by the timi 
dinner was well over, the party fell to pieces. 
all seemed uproar and rdtil'n-imi ; groups of fo 
five, and sometinies twice that number, migl 
seen clustered together, all speaking or singi: 
once. I never was more astonished than at si 
men, oh all other occasions pei feet models of < 
ram, suddenly lose their formality, and act like 
fessed topers and merry-makers. At first, jut 
bythe analogy of Kin-ope, 1 thought this must i 
end hi blows, and -l<n>tL pri'jiared to avoid the 
ties and glasses, which were soon likely to Iw 
ing about. But after a little while, it was ea 
discover more sounds of mirth than of anger; 
as the ladies, who must have been accustom* 
such scenes, sat very composedly, viewing 
with great delight, I became reassured, and 
my place. 

Sometliing like order was presently restore 
the feats of a merry Biscay an, who dressed hit 
like a cook, by throning off Ins coat and waist 
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turning up the sleeves of his shirt above the elbow*, 
and pinning a napkin across his breast. Those who 
knew him of old were immediately aware of what 
he was, going to do, and roared out, " Pastel ! pas- 
tel I" (a pie 1 a pie !) upon which all singing, drink- 
ing, and talking were put an end to for a season, 
and every one crowded round to see this famous 
pie made. ' 

The Biscayan first indicated by signs that a large 
diah was to be supposed before him, into which he 
pretended to place a number of ingredients, naming 
each as he affected to put it into his pie. These 
ingredients consisted principally of his friends, some 
of whom he inserted whole; of others he appropri- 
ated merely some ridiculous quality, or character- 
istic peculiarity ; and as he chose only such per- 
sona as were present, the laugh went round against 
each in his turn. His satire was sometimes very 
severe, especially against the ladies ; and at length 
he pretended, after a long and witty preface, to cut 
up the curate, who was sitting opposite, and thrust 
him into the dish, to the unspeakable delight of the 
company. No one enjoyed the laugh more than 
the priest himself. But the Biscayan was too ju- 
dicious to risk tiring his audience with any more of 
the pie after this last happy sally, so catching up a 
guitar, an instrument always at hand wherever Spa- 
nish is spoken, and casting his eye round the com- 
pany, he addressed an extempore verse to each of 
the principal guests ; then jumping off the table, on 
which he had seated himself to play the guitar, he 
Bet about imitating the manner of walking and 
speaking of five or six different provinces of Spain. 
This mimicry, though lost upon us, appeared to be 
so accurately done, that he could scarcely begin on 
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imitation, before a number o( «*«* 
« Gaditano!" •' GallegoV' ntltaB' 
the province the manners of which he 
Mating. 

His last feat was one which certaiv 
have been permitted a year ortwohwf 
try bo bigotted, or indeed in any c 
Spanish control. Having taken a ti 
dressed himself like a priest, and assui 
ludicrous Gravity of countenance. Wi 
part of the ceremony of hiirh mass, 
ilelisrht of tlie company, who shook tl 
peals of laughter. The curate was r 
»ecn during this exhibition, which hi 
suppose, have permitted to go on in 
although, indeed, everything scrioui 
nished for the time. 

Immediately nfter this joke, the 
the party broke up, and every one « 
siesta, with a composure and stea 
showed that the greater part of the ] 
was the effect of choice, not of inl 
which, certainly, in appearance, it w 
ly allied. To satisfy myself on this ] 
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,-ithsi 



ralofi 



a of the paity, but they v 
ly quiet and sedate, that it was diffit 
they were tlie same individuals, who, 
nutes before, had been, apparently, 
tipsy. 



CHAPTER XLV. 



Some days after this dinner, I went to the Con- 
Tent of La Cruz to visit a friend who was doing 
penance, not for a sin lie had committed, but for 
©ne he was preparing to commit. The case was 
thin: Don M. had recently lost his wife, and not 
choosing to live in solitude, looked about for ano- 
ther helpmate ; imd being of a disposition to take 
little trouble in such a research, or, probably, 
thinking that no labour could procure for him a 
companion more suitable than his own house af- 
forded, lie proposed I hi' matter to Ills lately lament- 
ed wife's sister, who had lived in bis house for se- 
veral years before ; and ivho. ;ls he told me him- 
self, was not ocdy a good sort of person, hut one 
well acquainted with all the details of bis house- 
hold, known and esteemed by Ins children, and ac- 
customed to lus own society. 

The church, however, looked exceedingly grave 
upon the occasion ; nut, however, as I at &s\.«o^- 
poaed, from the nearness of t\ic connexion, w *i» 
aliortnrs?! of the interval since the fivat vnSts * ftssoSft-, 
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but because the intended lady had stood godmother 
to four of Don N.'s children. This, the church 
said, was n serious bar to the new alliance, which 
iiothiii_' could surmount but protracted penance and 
extensive charity. 

Don N. was urgent, and a council was assem- 
bled to deliberate on the matter. The learned 
body declared, after some discussion, the case to be 
a very knotty one ; and that, as the lady had been 
four times godmother to Don N.'s children, it was 
impossible she could marry iiiin. Nevertheless, 
the good fathers wished (ogive (lie unhappy couple 
another chance ; and agreed to refer the question 
to a learned doc I or in tin- neighbourhood, skilled in 
all difficult questions of casuistry. '1'his sage per- 
son decided that, according to the canons of the 
church, the marriage might take place, on pay- 
ment of a fine of four hundred dollars : two for tlie 
poor in pocket, ami two for the poor in spirit, 
namely the priests. But to expiate the crime of 
marrying a quadruple godmother, :i slight penance 
must also be submitted to in llic following maimer. 
Don N. was to place himself on his knees before 
the altar, with a long wox-candle burning in lain 
hand, while his intended lady stood by his side, 
holding another : this was to be repeated in the face 
of the congregation for one hour, during every 
Sunday and fast-day throughout a whole year; af- 
ter which purifying exposure, the parlies were to 
be held eligible to proceed with the marriage. 

Don N., who chose rather to put his conscience 
than his knees to such discipline, took his own 
measures on the occasion. What these were, the 
idle imlihV took the liberty of u'uessiti!* hmadlv 
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end of a week, however, it was announced, that 
the case had undergone a careful re-examination, 
and that it had been deemed proper to commute 
the penance into one week's retirement from the 
world ; that is to say, Don N. was to shut himself 
up in the Convent of La Cruz, there to fast and 
pray in solitude and silence for seven days. The 
manner in which this penance was performed is an 
appropriate commentary on the whole transaction. 
The penitent, assisted by two or three jovial friars 
of the convent, passed the evening in discussing 
some capital wine, sent out for the occasion by 
Don N. himself, after eating a dinner prepared by 
the cook of the convent, the best in New Galicia. 
As for silence and solitude, his romping boys and 
girls were with him during all the morning ; besides 
a score of visitors, who strolled daily out of town 
as far as the convent, to keep up the poor man's 
spirits, by relating all the gossip which was afloat 
about his marriage, his penitence, and the wonder- 
ful kindness of the church. 

The interest I took in the question throughout, 
induced Don N. to invite me to the wedding. 
The ceremony did not differ essentially from our 
own : but the prayers were read in so rapid and 
mumbling a style, that I could not, for a long time, 
discover whether they were in Spanish or in Latin. 
There was, as usual, abundance of wine and cakes; 
and it was truly exhilarating to mark the relish with 
which the good fathers drained their glasses. 

The Novios, as the bride and bridegroom are 
called, were silent and attentive, but I was the only 
other person in the room who was so during the 
whole ceremony ; every one else being employed 
in laughing or wliispering to liis neighbour. Even 
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g priest was scarcely serious ; and at 

», when lie shut the book, and t La- - 

k considered as over, lie said aianr- 

thing lanicfwi mid appropriate to the Cirruaittin- 

eM, bat IB die name tone lie had used in reading 

withstanding its scandalous] 

•t irresistibly comic, and I bid 

i a laugh. I mis 1 

i, that, whatever liberties th< 

a choose to take on such 

■t have been displeased at an 1 

to join in the jest. This _ 

gravity, whid co*t me a considerable effort, 

Uw nam of bringing me acquainted with an 

ii before. He came u| 

to introduce himself, saying, 

O express how much pleased he was to< 

at all Englishmen did not ridicule the Ro- 

a Catholic Sacraments ; und he hoped I would 
accept a copy of Don Quixote, of which he had an 
old and valuable edition, in testimony of bja aatfc> 
faction, as well as to keep me in mind of bujfriasi 
Don N.'s marriage. 

In relating this anecdote, I trust it will not ka 
supposed that 1 intend to ridicule the Catholic aar- 
vice generally ; but it seems quite allowable far a 
traveller, on such an occasion, to impart to til 
journal the same tone, which the whole society at 
the place, where it occurred, are disposed to gi*a> 
I have always, indeed, studiously avoided plating 
in a ridiculous point of view any customs or cere- 
monies which, however absurd they might appear 
to us, were held sacred by the inhabitants UteM- 
selves. On this occasion, however, I have rather 
understated titan «aggomei\ il\e ie^ea of mem- 
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ment which the events described excited in all 
classes of society on the spot ; ami I feel well as- 
sured, that should these pages ew meet tbeir eye, 
they will be as much amused with the adventure 
as any foreign reader can be. 

On the IBth of April I accompanied a Spanish 
gentleman and a native merchant of Tepic to the 
top of a lull in the neighbourhood of the town. 
Our object was to pain a view of the surrounding 
country ; and in this we succeeded beyond our 
expectation, for the view extended to the sea, and 
along the coast lo a creat distance. On the other 

hand, it brought s ■ fiiii-.TS of the Amies in sinht, 

especially one remarkable mountain, the top of 
which, unlike this chain in general, was perfectly 
flat for an extent of many leagues. 

Nothing certainty could have been more jgno- 
cent than this trip to the hill, and I was of course 
greatly surprised to learn next day that it had ex- 
cited suspicion in the minds of the local authori- 
ties. It was provoking too to find, that the un- 
ceasing pains we had taken to avoid giving cause 
of offence had juwi'd ini'lvrtual. On first reach- 
ing Tepic, 1 had learned from a friend, that the 
people were remarkably jealous of strangers, and 
apt at any time to misinterpret the most harmless 
actions ; and that, in our case, their suspicions 
would o' increased, us the Conway was the first 
I'.i^rti-ti ini)iL-'»t-u nr tliiit had visited this remote 
corner of the country, I did not see why this 
should follow, but atteiidi'd, nevertheless, sedu- 
lously to the hint, jitid took care to impress on the 
officers a similar feeling. We bad lw«o fewexvwf. 
ouraelves (hat lie. hnd comnWteYy aww.c«\s.4^ ■*»*■ 
imagined we had gained the good-w'fi «A ^ , i aS ' 
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ties, by avoiding political diicnssions, and liyl>^,' 
pleased with everything and everybody. We vei 
mistaken, however ; and on the day follow*^ it 
excursion to the hill, the Illustrious Ayuntamieuto 
such is the title of the town-council, met to exa 
mine evidence ; and all sorts of absurd stories wen 
told and believed, till at length, having workei 
themselves into a due pitch of diplomatic alarm 
they resolved to write me an official letter. Seve 
Tal of the members, with whom 1 was personall; 
acquainted, sussosted that a little delay, and Bonn 
farther inquiry, miulii In. 1 advisable, before an an 
pry letter was written to a stranger living atuongs 
them. This forbearance, however, was overruled 
and as tlie slate appeared tu lie in danger, the lit 
ter was sent before the meeting broke up. I givi 
a taiislutinn nf it here, as it explains the nature a 
their suspicions, which, 1 need scarcely say, wen 
utterly without foundation. It serves also, in sunn 
degree, to show t!ie temper of the times : the go 
vernment and its institutions being still new, ani 
administered by inexpei iemvd In:: ids. it was natu 
ral for the executive branch to feel somewhat ove: 
cautious, and to be apt to suspect, without cause 
that their authority was trifled with. 

TRANSLATION. 

" The Ayuntamiento has learned, that durin| 
the time you have been resident in this city, yw 
have taken measurements for making a plan of it 
and of the neighbouring hills, according to thi 
series of observations which it is known you ha* 
made of its respective pouna •, and that you ar 
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now in expectation of some necessary instruments 
from the port of Sim Bias. Even admitting that 
these operations have been the result of mere cu- 
riosity, and have not been made with lite above- 
mentioned intention, the Corporation, nevertheless, 
cannot but express its surprise, that while the Su- 
preme Government of thin empire bus given orders 
that the officers and other subjects of bis Britannic 
ifqjwil) it I mill be treated with the greatest atten- 
tion, — (as nceoidinjjy b:\s been dono by allowing 
them to enter the country,) — you should not have 
condescended to request of this subordinate go- 
vernment the necessary permission for carrying 
on such operations, the object of which can have 
been no other than that which is assigned above, 
the very serious consequences of which yon can- 
not be ignorant of. 

" God grant you many years. 

" Dated in the Council-Chamber of Tepic,*19th 
April 18^^. Second year of the Independ- 
ence of Mexico. 

. (Signed) "J.R. 

" JVI. D. Sec." 

Spanish diplomacy, like that of China, has means 
of showing every shade of respect or disrespect, by 
the mere form and style ul the de-patch, without 
any direct breach of etiquette ; and accordingly, 
this testy communication was written on an uncut 
sheet of coarse note' paper, and transmitted with- 
out an envelope. I thought it most suitable, liow- 
' ever, not to take the least notice of these symp- 
-■ toms of ill-humonr, but to annwer the Illustrious 
lyuntamiento in the most, ceremonious aud twrosii 

possible, bat, at the eiuue \,mre ,"»«!&'&.'* 



Ay tin 




\ ulum mo ill MfM 

me, nor bed I tent for, my mHraatoto. 

The Aynirtwntetfo, who hid probably been 
hoaxed by MOM Wig, were afterwords Sony for 
hiring hU iqe Wch ■ despatch, and it was actn- 
■HypropoMd in eonnctl to write roe another in 
plamtion; bnt'i fivnd of mine, belonging tol 
■llnatrkm body, put k stop to this, by declaring, 
be bad authority from me to say, that I was pr 
fectly Wliifiud of then havinp been some mistak 
mad that I bad already received too many prooft 
their good-will to reqwire or wish for any apology. 
This pnxded them ■ little ; bat ili.-y were ew 
afterwards partienlariy civil and kind, not only to 
me, bat to the other Englishmen on the spot. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 



21s( of April. — A family of my acquaintance, 
Consisting of a widow, her son, and two daughters, 
invited me to-day to accompany tbem to a wed- 
ding-dinner, e^vcn to an old servant of theirs by 
hie relations. These bulks h:ul ulisinvd, that tlia 
English were always inquiring into the customs 
of the natives ; and thinking it would amuse me to 
see this dinner, had asked me to join their party. 
It appeared that, at such entertainments, it was 
conaidered a creditable thing for the parties to have 
the countenance of their former masters, or some 
person in better circumstances ; a very natural feel- 
ing, and one uhicli (lie IjifjhiT c'iissi's in that coun- 
try appear to have great pleasure in gratifying. 
Indeed, I never have seen in any part of the world 
& more amiable, or more considerate and kindly 
feeling of superiors towards their dependants, than 
exists in South America and Mexico. In those 
parts, also, now very few, where slaves exist, the 
manner in which they are treated is highly exem- 
plary. And it may be said, generally, that in the 
Spanish colonies, or in places occupied by the de- 
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scendanta of Spaniards, the 
of every kind is milder than in 
the world. This has sometimes been 
the supposition, that the oppression of 
country might have taught the Ti4tmwlt 
and indulgence to such m 
them. But experience shown, theft" the 
really takes place in the world ; and we 
for an explanation of the met in the w 
nessof the Spanish character, which** 
laid and crushed down by a aeries of political and 
moral degradations, is still essentially' i 
worthy of a far better destiny. 
The cottage in which the 

S'ven, stood on the wooded bank of the iifsx^.aa 
e north side of the town ; and, thooeji nafcigl 
minutes' walk from the market-place, bad wR $• 
appearance of being far in thn rrnmtrj anr h h 111 
promptitude and luxuriance with which 
starts up in these happy climates. 

As we approached the spot, we observed a 
ber of people, in their best dresses, seated on the 
grass round the house: they rose as we entered 
the court, where the master and mistress wen 
standing ready to receive us. The former, who, h 
seemed, was the padrino, or person who gave away 
the bride, was the giver of the feast. In the roosi 
to which we were shown, a dinner-table was hid 
out for eight or ten people. The bride and her mo- 
ther, with several female relations, were seated at 
the upper end of the apartment ; the bride being 
dressed up in gaudy-coloured cottons, with im- 
mense ear-rings, and a profusion of showy, artifi- 
cial flowers in her Tiair. She sat with her arms 
folded, and with a look of determined gravity, or 
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as it appeared, of sulkiness, that promised 
ortable life to the husband. But I learned 
da, that it was an essential part of the eti- 
upon these occasions, for the bride to be 
y grave, silent, and seemingly abashed and 
id ; that a smile from her would be conai- 
le height of indecorum ; and a cheerful, 
even to welcome a guest, the most unpar- 
indelicacy. 

ae sat at dinner besides our party, except 
e and her mother, and one of her aunts, 
degroom would also have sat down with 
there been room ; but as there was not, he 
imself at a small side-table, along with his 
When we had done dinner, we rose to make 
* the second set, consisting of the friends 
ovios ; after which, a feast was spread on 
i outside, for all who chose to partake of 
1 cheer. The object of the first dinner was 
i that the family was respected by their 
3 — of the second, to show they were not 
friends of their own class— and the dinner 
was intended as a display of their liberality. 
: the party who succeeded us had nearly 
ae of them, a poet by profession, rose and 
d some extempore verses to the bride; 
hough humorous enough to make all the 
he company laugh, were received by her 
most correct indifference. The poet, a sly . 
ar, and half-tipsy, was a person well known 
ng it a point of conscience never to allow 
ding, or other merry-making, to pass with- 
fticient dose of his verses. 
; imagined our presence imposed some re- 
pon the party, we retired to another cot- 
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I so on. The moat striking tircum- 
ver, was, 1 fhat all these Indians wove 
d their heads, precisely in the manner 
in the drawings which embellish the 

of the conquest of the country by 
le of these people tied round their 
circle of red flowers, so much resem- 
i, that it was not easy to distinguish 

two. Several of the Indians wore 
white beads made of honey the dis- 
c, as we were told, of being married, 
nan of the party, who seemed much 
>y our curiosity, begged our attention 
at two feet long, which he carried in 
I to the skin of a little bird of brilliant 
pended at his left knee : these two sym- 

us to understand, belonged to him aa 
dllage. The only woman of the party 
wrapped in a coarse kind of blanket, 
bridles of the mules. At first, these 

were rather alarmed at the interest 
leir dress and appearance ; and as they 
rat little Spanish, shrunk back from 

obliging person in the market-place 
ard to act as interpreter, which soon 
em, and they came round us after* 
confidence ; but it was with great re- 
y parted with their bows and arrows, 
thered ornaments. The old man could 
iled upon to part with his rod of an* 
liis official bird ; neither could we in* 
3 sell, at any piice, that part of their, 
ich the inventory of their goods and 

appended. 

Hans are a small and feeble race of 
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men, re sew Mini', in this respect, the afcorig-inn/ /, 
habitants of the country, whom the early trai-e] 
lers have described. Tlieir bows and arrows ar, 
suited to tlieir strength, being more Hke those « 
achool-hoys, llian the arms erf men who have th^J 
country to defend ; and it is impossible not to lao& 
back with pity upon the unequal context waged in 
this unfortunate country, when the musket anil 
bayonet of the disciplined Spaniard were opposed 
to weapons so contemptible, and in such feeble 

From the Plaza, we went to a house where a 

bee-hive of the country was opened in our presence. 
The bees, the honeycomb, and the hive, differ es- 
sentially from those of Europe. The hive is ge- 
nerally made out cf a log of wood, from two to 
three feet long, ami eight, or ten inches in diameter, 
hollowed out, and closed tit the ends by circular 
doors, cemented closely to the wood, hut capabW 
of being removed at pleasure. Some persons w* 
cylindrical hives, made of earthen-ware, instod 
of the clumsy apparatus of wood ; these are re- 
lieved by raised figures anil circular rings, so M 
to form rather handsome ornaments in the ve- 
randah of a house, where they are suspended 
by cords from the roof, in the same m 
the wooden ones iu the villages are 1) 
eaves of the cottages. On one side of the hive, 
half-way between tile ends, there is a small hok 
made, just large enough for a loaded bee to entei 
and shaded by a projection, to prevent the : 
from trickling in. In this hole, generally 
presenting the month of a man, or some mone 
the head of which is moulded in the clay of 
hive, a hue is constantly stationed ; whose offii 
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no sinecure, for the hole is so small, he has to draw 
back every time a bee wishes to enter or to leave 
the hive. A gentleman told me that the experiment 
had been made by marking the sentinel ; when it 
was observed, that the same bee continued at his 
post a whole day. 

When it is ascertained by the weight that the 
hive is full, the end pieces are removed, and the 
honey withdrawn. The hive we saw opened was 
only partly filled ; which enabled us to see the 
economy of the interior to more advantage. The 
honey is not contained in the elegant hexagonal 
cells of our hives, but in wax bags, not quite so 
large as an egg. These bags, or bladders, are hung 
round the sides of the hive, and appear about half 
full, the quantity being probably just as great as 
the strength of the wax will bear without tearing. 
Those nearest the bottom, being better supported, 
are more filled than the upper ones. In the centre 
or the lower part of the hive, we observed an irre- 
gular-shaped mass of comb furnished with cells, 
fike tho&e of our bees, all containing young ones, 
in such an advanced state, that when we broke the 
comb and let them out, they flew merrily away. 
During this examination of the hive, the comb and 
the honey were taken out, and the bees disturbed 
in every way ; but they never stung us, though our 
faces and hands were covered with them. It is 
said, however, that there is a bee in the country 
which does sting ; but the kind we saw seem to 
have neither the power nor the inclination, for they 
certainly did not hurt us; and our friends said they 
were always " muy manso," very tame, and never 
stung any one. The honey gave out a rich aro- 

VOL. III. q <& 
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malic perfume, and tasted differently from our* ,- 

but possessed an agreeable flavour. 

On the 26th of April, an answer to the appli- 
cation of the merchants, for permission to ship 
money in the Conway, was received from Mexico. 
But the terms in which the licence was worded 
ahowed, that although government had felt it right, 
in conformity with a proclamation issued some time 
before, to grant this permission, yet they still re- 
tained the characteristic feeling of doubt, as to the 
expediency of allowing gold and silver to leave tie 
country. They could nut, all at once, divest 
themselves of the mistaken idea, that money, in- 
dependent of its exchangeable value, was riches. 
They had not yet learned to separate the idea of 
wealth and power from the mere possession of gold 
and silver ; not seeing that it was solely hy the pro- 
cess of ex chan gin:; ihem for goods and for services 
which they stood in need of, that either wealth or 
power could arise limn tin- [nvrioii- 1 net ids, of which 
they had more than they wanted. Juster notions, it 
is true, were hy this time beginning/ 1[ > he dissemi- 
nated amongst them, and the government perceived i 
the importance of viewing the precious metals as J 
mercantile commodities of exchangeable value; and! 
since they were the staple produce of the country,! 
of encouraging their production and export. Thar 
enlarged views should at once take deep and effeol 
tive root in the minds of such infant government^ 
was hardly to be looked for; anil, accordingly, \T 
invariably found the same erroneous but sedn 
tive idea prevailing, more or less, that gold and J 
ver were in themselves national wealth, and tn 
they ought not, therefore, to be allowed to 1 
the country. These notions obtained nniver 
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amongst the lower orders, and generally amongst 
the upper classes, excepting the principal mer- 
chants, whose habits of business led them directly 
to the truth. 

As the greater part of the treasure was exported 
in British men-of-war, the jealousy with which we 
were often regarded by the people was increased ; 
and it was no easy task to show, that, for every dol- 
lar carried out of the country, an equivalent value 
in goods must necessarily come into it — of goods 
which they stood in need of, in exchange for me- 
tals of which they had infinitely more than they 
wanted. It would be unreasonable, however, to 
reproach these people with inaccurate views on this 
subject, simple as it may seem ; since, till very re- 
cently, opinions equally false and mischievous to 
society, prevailed almost universally in countries 
where political economy was much better under- 
stood than it is likely to be for some time to come 
in Mexico. 

But if we lament the folly of thus throwing ob- 
stacles in the way of turning the most valuable pro- 
duce of the country to the best account ; we feel 
deeper regret, and more lively indignation, when we 
see the waste of mental treasure which the same 
unwise policy, and contracted views, have occa- 
sioned in those countries. 

These remarks refer more particularly to the fe- 
male part of society ; and I find it difficult to use 
language which shall describe the state of the case, 
without, at the same time, implying reproach or 
censure upon them, a thing altogether foreign to my 
meaning. The fault, in fact, does not lie with the 
individuals ; so far from it, that when, in any in- 
stance, the opposing causes happened to be remo- 
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veil, ami opportunities were presented for impro- 
ving their minds the effect was so remarkable, that 
it was impossible not to hail with satisfaction the 
prospect now opening, by which the means of im- 
provement, heretofore rare and accidental, may be- 
come general, and within the reach of the whole 
society. 

It was really painful to see ao many young ladies 
of excellent abilities, anxious to learn, but without 
any means of improvement, receiving little or no 
encouragement from their seniors, and the very re- 
verse of encouragement from the priests. 

With respect to the men it may be remarked, 
that tliev probably unconsciously have contributed, 
by their behaviour to the women, to aggravate the 
effect of the other causes which have been adverted 
to as degrading their country. They had no share 
whatever in the government, or in the commerce of 
the country ; and were thus left almost without 
motive to any kind of exertion. They, therefore, 
naturally betook themselves to ignoble pursuits, 
and being indifferent to public opinion, thought of 
imtliing less than of studying to elevate and sus- 
tain the moral excellence of the other sex. The 
reaction upon themselves, from the degradation 
which they crimed, followed a« an inevitable con- 
sequence ; and thus the whole community was 
lowered. in the scale of civilization and morals. 

We may now, however, rat tonally hope, that when 
the men are called to the exercise of high duties, 
and a thousand motives are placed before them to 
encourage them to exertion, they will soon learn 
the value of character ; and public opinion will, for 
ihe first time, be felt and understood in the coun- 
try. Tlipy will then discover how important a 
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•hare of that opinion belongs to the women ; and 
will hare an interest in contributing everything in 
their power to elevate, instead of undervaluing their 
influence. If things be thus left to take their na- 
tural course, the tide of knowledge and happiness 
will soon overspread the land ; and the fertility, 
which such an inundation will impart to the soil, 
will enable it to bear any degree of culture. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

SKETCH OF THE REVOLUTION IN 
MEXICO 



TRF.ATV OK COADDVA 



Hefofik descrihin:; t)if> state of party-feeling, ii 
will, 1 think, I" 1 saii-lactory in snv a few words on 
llie recent Revolution in Mexico,' which differs in 
innny particulars from those of the other Transit- 
lantic States, 

Mexico, like Chili, lias been twice revolution- 
ized. The first strnyvle com men ceil in Septembei 
1HI0, apd was carried on with various success til 
July 1819, when the exertions of the Patriots wen 
almost extinguished. 

Although the Independents failed in their first 
attempt, the experience pained in the course of t 
Ion" and arduous contest, conirilinleil materially I' 
the more successful eondnc.t of the second Itevo. 
Ipijion, of which 1 am nhont to give a very briel 
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daca, and some of the principal generals, acting 
probably under secret orders from the King, re- 
solved to resist the establishment of the constitu- 
tion. The popular'sentiment, as may be supposed, 
was against such a project ; and the seeds of an 
extensive revolt were in this way sown by the very 
person's, who, it may be supposed, had the interests 
of the mother-country most at heart. New levies 
of troops were made by government to suppress 
any attempt to declare the Constitution ; and the 
whole country was gradually, and almost insensi- 
bly, roused into military action. 

The chief obstacle, as it was thought by these 
leaders, to the success of their plan^ was the pre- 
sence of General Don N. Armigo, whose attach- 
ment to the cause of the Constitution was too well 
known to admit a doubt of his supporting it. He 
was, therefore, dismissed from the command of the 
military division stationed between Mexico and 
Acapulco; and in his place Don Angustin Itur- 
bide was appointed; an officer who, during the 
former Revolution, had adhered steadily to the in- 
terests of the King, though he was a native of 
Mexico. He had been privy to the secret project 
above alluded to, of forcibly resisting the procla- 
mation of the constitution, and when he left Mexi- 
co in February 1821, to supersede Armigo, he 
was implicitly confided in by the Viceroy, who 
appointed him to escort lwAC ft \t\\\\\w\ *& ^\^^ 
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A for embarkation at Acnpulco. Iturtnde, 
IT, soon took possession of this money B » 
place called Ipuala, about one hundred and twenty 
mflei froen Mexico, and com me need the second 
Mexican Revolution, by publishing' a paper, where- 
in be proposed to the Viceroy that a new form of 
government should be established,, independent t' 
tho mothnr-o 



Kiuntry. 

An this document, which bears the title of lbs 
Flan of Ignalii. was made the foundation of all tin 
subsequent pioeeedings of the revol mionists, it nay 
be interesting; to give a sketch of its leading points. 
It bean data the 24th of February 1821, the d»j 
after Itarbide bad possessed himself of the tressnry 
under his escort. 

Article 1st maintains the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, to the entire exclusion (Jntoleraiocia) of any 

2d, Declares New Spain independent of Old 
Spain, or of every other country. 

3d, Defines the government to be a limited mo- 
narchy, « regulated according to the spirit of tbt 
peculiar constitution adapted to the country." 

4th, Proposes that the Imperial Crown of Mexi- 
co be offered first to Ferdinand VII. ; and, in tin 
event of his declining it, to the younger princes of 
that family, specifying that the representative go- 
vernment of New Spain shall have the power even* 
ua!ly to name tin; Emperor, if these princes shall 
also refuse. Article Hl.li [mints tins out more ex- 
plicitly. 

5th, 6th, and 7th Articles, relate to the delsib 
of duties belonging to the Provisional Govern- 
ment which is to conswt o^ ». 5vn\\n. wast i &*■ 
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•y, till the Cortes or Congress be assembled ut 
cico. 

tli, The government Is to be supported by an 
y, which shall hear the name of " The Army 
he Three Guarantees." These guarantees, it 
*ars by the 16th Article, are, 1st, The Reli- 
t in its present pure state : 2d, The Independ- 
» ; and, Sd, The Union of Americans and Spa* 
tin in the country. 

Oth and 11th relate to the duties of Congress, 
i respect to the formation of a constitution on 
principles of this " Plan." , 

vth, Declares every inhabitant of New Spain 
listen thereof, of whatever country he be ; and 
lers every man eligible to every office, without 
option even of Africans. A subsequent modi- 
ion of this article excluded slaves. 
3th, Secures persons and property. 
4th, Gives strong assurances of maintaining, 
inched, the privileges and immunities of the 
rch. 

5th, Promises not to remove individuals from 
r present offices. 
Bth, (See Oth.) 

7th, 18th, 19th, and 20th, relate to the forma- 
of the army and other military details. 
1st, Declares tliat until new laws be framed, 
e of the present Spanish constitution are to be 
irce. 

2d, Declares treason against the Independence 
e second only to sacrilege. 
3d, To the same effect. 
4th, Points out, that the Cortes, or Sovereign 
gress, is to In' a constituent assembly, to hold 
essoins in Mexico, and not in Madrid, 
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This plan dexterously involves the direct flrii 
obvious interests of all classes in the community 
especially of those who had most to lose; tfi, 
clergy ami the Old Spaniards, who held by far tit 
most extensive influence over society, one by be- 
ing in possession of nearly all the active capital in 
the country ; the other by having gained, in times 

Cast, an influence over men's minds, to which, per- 
aps, there does not now exist a parallel in the 
Christian world. But, although this be true, yet 
both these parties hud been recently made to feel, 
for the first time, that their influence, and eves 
existence, depended upon opinion nlone ; and this 
they were sufficiently aware they might lose in a 
moment. To them, therefore, the countenance of 
men in power was the greatest consequence; and 
it became their immediate interest to support the 
viewBof a party, which, instead of oppressing tlti-Tr:. 
as had been the case elsewhere in South America, 
actually condescended to borrow their support, and 
to provide for their safety. 

Again, by not holding out a vague prospect of 1 
representative gm-ernmeiit. but beginning at once, 
by calling the deputies together, and by appoint- 
ing a deliberate junta and an executive regency, 
doubts and jealousies were dissipated, or put to 

In the interim, while the above proposition wai 
submitted to Spain, this plan answered Iturbide'i 
purposes fully, as the flame which it had kindled 
soon spread over (he whole country. He was soon 
joined by several of the most distinguished of th« 
iungs officers ; amongst others by Don Pedro Ce- 
leatino Negreti, a Spaniard, but married in ths 
Country ; and by Colonel Bustamantc, who brought 
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er with him a thousand cavalry. On every aide 
e great cities yielded to the Revolutionary forces. 
ich also was Iturbide's address, that, in every 
se of conquest, he converted into active friends 
, those who had been indifferent before ; and sel- 
m failed to gain over to his cause the most 
werful of his enemies ; while, at the same time, 

won the confidence and esteem of every one, 
• his invariable moderation, humanity, and jus- 
e. 

While the Independent cause was thus rapidly 
vancing, that of the Spanish government was 
ling fast to pieces. The Viceroy Apodaca found 
impossible to stem the torrent, and was glad to 
dicate his authority at the mutinous suggestion 
the officers, who, it is curious to observe, adopt- 

a course exactly similar to that of their coun- 
pmen in Peru, in the case of Pezuela. But his 
ccessor, Field-Marshal Novella, in vain endea- 
ured to restore the cause of the king, while Itur- 
ie drew his armies closer and closer round the 
pital, subduing everything before him. 
At this critical moment, a new Viceroy, Gene- 
I O'Donaju, arrived from Spam, vested with 
wen to supersede Apodaca. To his astonish- 
art he found the country he came to govern no 
iger a colony of Spain, but an independent state, 
i he had come without troops, he saw at a glance 
it Mexico was irretrievably lost, on the terms, 
least, on which it had been held heretofore. He 
deavoured, however, to make the best conditions 

could for his country; and, in order to pave 
a way, issued a proclamation to the inhabitants, 
Bathing nothing but liberality^ and hearty congra- 
lations upon their prospect of happiness ; a matt 
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sincular document indeed to come from a Spanial. 
Viceroy, and one which it was next to madnew u 
suppose that the Spanish Goveniment would er&i 
acknowledge. 

Iturbide, delighted to see this disposition on the 
part of O'Donaju to take thins* in such tmeipect- 
ed good part, invited him to s conference. The? 
accordingly met at Cordova, where, after a short 
discussion, a treaty, which bears the name of thai 
city, was signed on the 24th of August 1821. B) - 
this treaty, O'Douaja fully recognized the Plan of 
Iguala ; and not only engaged to use his influence 
to support it at home, hut, in order to manifest Ha 
sincerity still farther, he actually agreed to be- 
come a member of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government — to despatch commissioners to Spin 
to offer the crown to Ferdinand — and, in short, in 
the name of Spain, to make common cause with" 
Meiico, 

This treaty of Cordova bears internal evidence 
of having been dictated by llurbide himself, and 
as it bears in all its parts the strongest ch are cterif- 
tic marks of his policy, and is in itself highly in- 
teresting, I think it no more than justice to Itnr- 
bide, as well as to the truth of history, to give it 
■t length. 

The form of government, indeed, established by 
this treaty, subsisted little more than a year and ■ 
half, ("August 1821, to February 1823;) but al- 
though so short a period be inconsiderable, when 
■peaking of other nations, it is by no means so 
when it refers to these new-born states. The good 
effects which arose from Iturbide's energetic and 
virtuous administration, will long be felt by that 
ivever Ym\e its influence may at pre- 
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ent be acknowledged, or however inexpediei 
nay be to re-establish a similar authority. 

" TREATY OF CORDOVA. 

' Treaty concluded in the Town of Cordova « 
the 24th of August 1821, between Don Jus 
O'Donaju, Lieutenant-General of the Annies <. 
Spain, and Don Augustin de Iturhide, Firs 
Cnief of the Imperial Mexican Army of the 
• Three Guarantees.' 

41 New Spain having declared herself indepen- 
ent of the mother-country ; possessing an army to 
opport this declaration ; her provinces having de- 
nied in its favour ; the capital wherein the legis- 
late authority had been deposed being besieged ; 
be cities of Vera Cruz and Acapulco alone re- 
taining to the European government, ungarrisoned, 
id without the means of resisting a well-directed 
we of any duration, LieuU-General Don Juan 
Donaju arrived at the first-named port in the 
meter and quality of Captain-General, and first 
titical Chief of this kingdom, appointed by lus 
at Catholic Majesty, and being desirous of 
ding the evils tliat necessarily fall upon the 
lie in changes of this description, and of recon- 
; the interests of Old and New Spain, he in- 
1 the First Chief of the imperial army, Don 
tttin de Iturbide, to an interview, in order to 
ts the great question of independence, disen- 
og, without destroying, the bonds which had 
!ted the two continents. This interview took 
n the town of Cordova, on the 24th of Au- 
821, and the former, under the cliaracter 
hich he came invested, and the latter «&\fe° 
I J j. u 
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presenting the Mexican empire, ha' 

at large upon the interests of each n 

to their actual condition, anil to recent occum 

ces, agreed to the following articles, which th 

signed in duplicate, tor then better preservatic 

each party keeping an original for greater Becuri 

and validity. 

" let, This kingdom of America shall be reci 
nized as a sovereign and inde pen dent nation, f 
•hall, in future, tip called the Mexican Empire. 

" 2d, The government of the empire shall 
monarchical, limited by a constitution. 

" 3d, Ferdinand VII., Catholic King of Spai 
shall, in the first place, he. called to the throne 
the Mexican empire, (on biking tbe oath prcscrib 
in the 10th Article of the Plan,) and on his refni 
and denial, bis brother, the most serene infinite Di 
Carlos; on bis refusal and denial, the most serei 
infante Don Francisco de Paula ; on his refusal u 
denial, the most serene Don Carlos Luis, infafi 
of Spain, formerly heir of Tuscany, now of Lucci 
and upon his renunciation and denial, the peiN 
whom the Cortes of the empire shall designate. 

" 4th, The emperor shall fix !u's court in Mel 
co, which shall be the capital of the empire, 

" 5th, Two commissi miers shall be named b 
Ilia Excellency Senor O'Douaju, and these shi 

[iroceed to the court of Spain, and place in ill 
mnds of his Majesty King Ferdinand VII. a cop 
of this treaty, and a memorial which shall accon 
pany it, for the purpose of affording information 1 
Ids Majesty with respect to antecedent cirenn 
stances, whilst the Cortes of the empire offer bil 
the crown with alt the formalities and guarantei 
which a matter of so much importance require! 
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and tliey supplicate his Majesty, that on the oc- 
currence of the case provided for in article 3, he 
would be pleased to communicate it to the most 
serene infantes called to the crown in the same ar- 
ticle, in the order in which they are so named ; and 
that his Majesty would be pleased to interpose his 
influence, and prevail on one of the members of his 
august family to proceed to this empire ; inasmuch 
as the prosperity of both nations would be thereby 
promoted, and as the Mexicans would feel satisfac- 
tion in thus strengthening the bonds of friendship 
with which they may be, and wish to see them- 
selves united to the Spaniards. 

" 6th, Conformably to the spirit of the ' Flan of 
Iguala,' an assembly shall be immediately named, 
composed of men the most eminent in the empire 
for their virtues, their station, rank, fortune, and 
influence ; men marked out by the general opinion, 
whose number may be sufficiently considerable to 
insure by their collective knowledge the safety of 
the resolutions which they may take in pursuance 
of the powers and authority granted them by the 
following articles. 

" 7th, The assembly mentioned in the prece- 
ding article shall be called the ' Provisional Junta 
of Government.' 

" 8th, Lieutenant-General Don Juan 0*Dona- 
ju, shall be a member of the Provisional Junta of 
Government, in consideration of its being expedi- 
ent that a person of his rank should take an active 
and immediate part in the government, and of the 
indispensable necessity of excluding some of the 
individuals mentioned in the above Plan of Iguala, 
conformably to its own spirit. 

" 9th, The Provisional Junta of Government 
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shall have a president elected liy itself from iu own 
boiiy, or from without it, to be determined by the 
absolute plurality of votes; and if on the first scru- 
tiny the votes bo found equal, a second scrutiny 
shall take place, which shall embrace those two 
who shall have received the greatest number of 

" 10th, The first act of the Provisional Junta 
shall be llie drawing up of a manifesto of its instal- 
lation, and the motives of its assemblage, together 
with whatever explanations it may deem conve- 
nient and proper for the information of the coun- 
try, with respect to tfce public interests, and the 
mode to be adopted in the election of deputies for 
the Cortes, of which more shall he said hereafter. 

" 11th, The Provisional Junta of Government, 
after the election of its president, shall name a re- 
gency composed of three persons' selected from ill 
own body, or from without it, in whom shall he 
vested tin; executive power, and who shall govern 
in the nanio and on behalf of the monarch, till tile 
vacant throne be filled. 

" 12th, 1 he I'riiu-iuti.'il Junta, as soon as it is 
installed, shall govern ad interim according to the 
existing laws, so far as they may not be contrary to 
the ' Plan of Iguala,' and until the Cortes shall 
have framed the constitution of the state. 

" 13th, Tlie Regency, immediately on its nomi- 
nation, shall proceed to the convocation of the Cor- 
tes in the manner which shall he proncrihed by the 
Provisional Junta of Government, conformably lo 
, the spirit of article No. 7, in the aforesaid ' Plan.' 

" 14th, The executive power is vested in the Re- 
gency, and the legislative iu the Cortes ; but as 
some time must elapse before the hitter can asaem- 
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U% •*! to order that die executive and legislative 
MpptaheaMJiot remain ta 
She jsmta shall be empowered to legislate ; in the 
lilt place, where cases occur which are too press- 
ing 4e wait till tlie asspowlmg of the Cortes, and 
tkpa the Junta sliall proceed in concert witli the 
Regeaey i and, in the second place, to assist the 
Regsswrm its determinations in the character of 
^sai ai gfi uar y and consultative body* 
■ . «46th, Evary individual, who is domiciled amongst 
as^cmnmunity, shall, on an alteration uking place 
fce the system of government, or on tlie country 
fisatef under die dominion of another prince, be 
^faQ. liberty to remove himself, together with his 
-eftcte, to whatever country he chooses,, without 
iiw person having the right to deprive him of such 

»yv unless he have contracted some obligation 
the community to which he had belonged, by 
the commission of a crime, or by any other of those 
aaedas which publicists have laid down ; this applies 
to the Europeans residing in New Spain, and to 
th^Americans residing in the Peninsula. Conse- 
qsntly, it will be at their option to remain, adopt- 
ing etwr country, or to demand their passports, 
(sjhith cannot be denied them,) for permission to 
seat* the kingdom at such time as may be appoint- 
ed beforehand, carrying with them their families 
and property ; but paying on tlie latter the regular 
export duties now in force, or which may liereafter 
lie established by the competent authority. 

« 16th, The option granted in the foregoing ar- 
ticle sliall not extend to persons in public situations, 
whether civil or military, known to be disaffected 
to Mexican independence ; such persons .sliall ne- 
cessarily quit the empire within the time which shall 

r2 



d by tlio regency, talcing with them t 
tar having paid the duties, ns stated in 

" 17th, "Ha occnpation of the capital by 
Peninsular troops being an obstacle to the exern- 
tion'of this treaty, it is iniliapenaable to hare it tr- 
moved. But at the Commander-in-chief of the im- 
perial army, folly participating in the sentiments of 
the Mencsa. HRtinn, does not wish to attain 
object by force, for which, however, he has i 
'* n ample Bean* at his command, not withstand- 
the known valour and constancy of thi 




e system adapted by the 
.luaii O'Donaju agrees to el 
or the evacuation of the capital 
by the and tax without loss of blood, and una 
the term* of an honourable capitulation. 

"Auguhtin db Itubdidi. 
" Juan O'Dok a jd. 
" Dated in the Town of Cordova, 
- 246* August 1821." 

The accession of such a man as O'Donaju to BM 

Earty, was of incalculable importance to IwrbUa 
t destroyed the hopes of those, who, up to tail 
moment, had looked for the re-establishment of As 
ancient order of things — it completely justified the 
conduct of the Spanish residents, who had in a si- 
milar manner yielded to the popular tide — and it 
was very naturally hailed, from the one end of the 
country to the other, as a confirmation of the jus- 
tice and solidity of the Independent cause, when 
even a Spaniard in authority agreed to co-operate 
with them so heartily. 
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lalists, and probably decided many to t 
country, who, hint thpy been leas at 1 
would have felt less desirous of rental; 

A rumour was also circulated at th 
the Inquisition, which hud lieen abol : 
Constitution before Ferdinand's releasel 
might probably be re-established- — a pri 
was no less grateful to tin? hopes of the 
a free export of specie was to the men 
bide himself, at this juncture, condesc 
pouse the cause of the army, by publisl 
with his name at full length, in the pul 
favour of the merits anil claims of hi 
diersj thus dexterously contriving to 1 
ties into the best possible humour with 
consequently with his administration. 

On the 18th of May 1822, he pre. 
Congress two Madrid Gazettes of the 1 
of 1'ebruary, by which it appeared thi 
of Spain had declared the treaty of < 
ttred into by the Viceroy, O'Donaju, 
gal, null, and void, as respects the &[» 
ment and its subjects." 

As this document is no less charai-t 
obstinate policy of the Spaniards, in all 
South American affairs, than the fore 
of Cordova is of the Mexicans, a trans 
inserted. 

" Decree of the Cortes at iV 
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the Treatv of Cordova between General O'Donaju 
and the chief of the mal-contents of New Spain, 
Don Angastin de Iturbide, as well as any other act 
or stipulation involving the recognition of Mexican 
independence by the aforesaid general, are illegal, 
null, and void, as respects the Spanish government 
and its subjects. 

" 2d, That the Spanish government, by an offi- 
cial communication to all such powers as are in 
amicable relations with it, shall declare that the 
Spanish nation will at all times consider as a viola- 
tion of existing treaties, the partial or absolute re- 
cognition of the independence of the Spanish Ame- 
rican colonies, seeing that the discussions pending 
between some of them and the mother-country are 
not yet concluded ; and that the Spanish govern- 
ment in the fullest manner shall testify to foreign 
powers, that hitherto Spain has not renounced any 
one of die rights which she possesses over the afore- 
said colonies. 

" 3d, That government he charged to prese 
by all possible means, and reinforce with all sp 
those points in the American provinces which 
remain united with the mother-country, obe<3 
to her authority, and opposed to the mal-conte 
proposing to the Cortes such resources as it u 
require, and which it has not at its own dispoa 

This was, undoubtedly, what Iturbide, know- 
ing the temper of the court of Madrid, had ex- 
pected. The Mexican Congress, together with 
the inhabitants and the troops, immediately deci- 
ded, " That, by the foregoing declaration of Spain, 
the Mexican nation was freed from the obligations 
of the treaty of Cordova, as far as Snain waa wmsw 
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Constitutional Congress were left at libert 
such event, to name ail Emperor — they ttii 
fit, in consequence, not only in pursuance of 
own opinion, but in accordance with the voi 
the people, to elect Don Angus tin <le Iturbiil 
First, Constitutional Emperor of Mexico, 01 
basis proclaimed in the Plan of Iguala, whicl 
already been received throughout the empire 

The Congress iif Mi'iiii'D issued a manifei 
the people on the elevation of Iturbide ti 
throne. Moat of it consists of mere wordi 
declamation ; but there is one paragraph evi 
ly written from real feeling — at least it ei 
defines Iturbide's character, such as it was 
rally represented in Mexico, while I was is 
country. The passage is as follows: — 

" His lore of liberty, Iiis ilisiiiteresiednea 
dexterity, and political skill in- uniting confii 
interests, bis capability in ulTsiirs of state, Wl 
many attractions to call forth your admiratior 
to excite the interest and affection which you 
professed for his person from the time he 
inenced his glorioiia career." 

The Emperor and the Congress did not 
agree. Conspiracies were formed amongs 
members ; arrests and trials took pJace, am 
lent resolutions were passed ; public Imsines 
entirely neglected, and the Congress gave 1 
selves up to personal squabbles and recrimin: 
acainst tlie Emperor. At length, on the 3< 
October 1822, Iturbide dissolved the aBsemh 
force, and formed a new one, called the Insti 
Junta, consisting of forty-rive members o 
.'onpress. An insurrection sbortly afterwards 
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out, under an officer of the name of Santana, a 
strenuous republican ; and a document, known by 
the name of the " Act of Casa Mata," was pub- 
lished on the 1st of February 1823 by the chiefs 
of that insurrection. By this act, it was decided 
that the Congress should be reassembled, notwith- 
standing their dissolution by the Emperor ; but the 
chiefs took upon them to proscribe certain depu-^ 
ties, and directed the provinces to elect members 
more suitable to their views. Iturbide, feeling him- 
self unequal to resist the tide of republicanism 
which was setting against him, and not choosing 
to hold his authority under these chiefs, re-assem- 
bled the Congress, abdicated the throne, and re- 
quested permission to retire from the country. 
His presence, as he states in his pamphlet, might 
have proved prejudicial to the country, by exciting 
the people to civil war. 

" There will not be wanting persons," says he, 
" who will charge me with a want of foresight 
and with weakness in reinstating a Congress, o 
whose defects I was aware, and the members o 
which will always continue to be my determine! 
enemies. My reason for so acting was this: 1 
wished to leave in existence some acknowledged 
authority, knowing that the convocation of another 
Congress would have required time ; and circum- 
stances did not admit of any delay. Had I taken 
any other course, anarchy would inevitably have 
ensued, upon the different parties showing them- 
selves, and the result would have been the disso- 
lution of the state. It was my wish to make this 
last sacrifice for my country." * 

• Iturbide's Statement, p. 88, \»\x\)V»\v<A\\\ lAStttacu 
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Iturbide, thus forced to leave Mexico, ai 
mgly went to Italy, where lie resided till tli 
of 1823, when he came over to England. C 
11th of May 1824, lie again sailed for M 
from Southampton, having been urgently bo! 
to do ho by his countrymen, " who," to u 
own words, " considered his presence as ne& 
to the establishment of unanimity there, e 
the existence of Government." * The 
proved, that llurhide's dri-ision was unwi 
that it was patriotic and 'Uninterested, I hai 
•■lie smallest doubt; and as yet there lias rn 

C eared the least reason for suspecting that his 
ad any other object than the service of Ids 
country, Mexico, and of resistance to Spain, i 
other nation which might seek to reconque 

The following Is tlic most, distinct account 
I have been able to collect of Iturbide'a pn 

ings, up In their fatal termination : — 

Iturbide was called to London from Italyby 
reasons, which hcruiiMdcn-d important to the 
can nation ; lie believed that liis presence in 
co was tho only means of uniting the many d 
opinions, and of tupinizing an army which 
oppose the invasion which Spain would pri 
attempt as soon as Ferdinand VII. should 
established in the plenitude of his power, 1 
assiutani'i; of Friini'i' ami iiilirr nations. It 
was of this opinion, in relation to the expect 
vasion, and beint; de^inins of assisting his co 
even at the sacrifice of all I hut was dear to h 
sent for his family, then at Leghorn, and 

■ Preface to tiurl.idu's Statement, p- 13. 
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isied himself in T| L Tg the necessary 
preparations for bin voyage ; ■ su gh m pracating a 
vessel, borrowing raom'J, eoeting for a fit person 
lo conduct him to Mexico, end other arrangements. 

An soon as bis family arrived, °* rdaeed hia ni 
eldest sons at proper schools, and vita hit wife, his 
two youngest sods, two '•Jfjfl"' 1 ", a nephew, two 
strangers, (one of whom had before been in his ser- 
vice La Mexico,) and four aetranta, be embarked 
at Southampton in the brig Spring, on the 11th of 
May 1824. 

On the 13th of July he mired off the Bar of 
Soto la Marino, at which tune he wm nece warily 
ignorant of the decree of the Mexican government, 
dated the 28th of April, xtnee h wu pnhhabed only 
thirteen days before he left Elgft"ni. By this de- 
cree, lie was declared to be " a traitor out of the 
pale of the law, and liable to l>e instantly put to 
death, if he should set foot on the territory of the 
Mexican Federation." Neither was he aware in 
what light a communication had been received, ad- 
dressed by him from London, under date of the 
13th February, to the Mexican Congress, offering 
his services as a simple military man, should the 
nation deem them useful ; and that, for the further- 
ance of this object, he had departed from Italy, in 
the month of November 1823. 

He accordingly caused lieutenant-Colonel Don 
Charles Beneski to go to Soto la Marina and ob- 
tain information, '|i;irL'ir-j him particularly to ascer- 
tain if General Don Felipe de la Garza was in that 
province, as be had left trim at his departure. This 
General was the first who, while Ituruide was Em- 
peror in Mexico, proclaimed the Republic in the 
proT ia oe of Santander ; bat troops having marched 
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against Mm, he abandoned those who had followed 
hun, and presented himself to Iturbide, who par- 
doned Urn, spared his life, and reinstated him n 
Ina honours and employment. In return far tlib 
gantfOOi action, Iturbide, no doubt, thought tbst 
Gam maid be grateful, and protect his landing. 
and OOMt his subsequent operations. 

niilliaii returned on the morning of the I fitli «f 
July, without having discovered how much Itur- 
bide n in danger, but rather bringing favoumlil« 
" lotion, which, added to the knowledge thai 
i conm landed in that quarter, made hits 
nbwd to land the same evening, attended 
011I7 by this ofiieer. He instructed the other |*f- 
■OM who remained on hoard, attached to him, U 
bold theUHelves in readiness to follow as soon w 
tkay iboolti be ordered to do ho. They then p- 
ceeded to the first town, where they were to till 
bones, and Beneski set about procuring thn& 
Itnrbide remained in the boat near the river side, 
with his face covered to his nose with his handker- 
chief, a disguise which he used, because he wished 
to present himself before Garza by surprise, ind, 
until then, not to be recognised. This ch-cim* 
Stance, however, called the attention of the peopfq 
who were struck with bis appearance, and among 
those who drew near to see him, was a merehtnt 
of Durango, who rfcrejnizi'd him as he mounted 
his horse. He immediately informed the Alcalde, 
who sent fbnr soldiers to follow Jturbide to a town 
called Los Arroyos, where he intended to pass the 
day, and thence proceed by night to Sotto la Ma- 
rina. The soldiers remained quiet, and said nothing 
W bis presence. Sevi?ra\ cimMtumkations as to what 
n "M going on liaA bom wW 1.0 Gwna, -miA 
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r veiling of the 16th, this general, with two adju- 
tants and eight soldiers, arrived at the place where 
Iturbide was. They embraced each other, and after 
a secret conference, they all set out for the town 
of Soto la Marina, where they arrived on the morn- 
ing of the 17th. 

Iturbide and Beneski were immediately put in 
prison, and at twelve o'clock of that day one of 
Garza's adjutants came to announce to them the 
sentence of death, agreeably to the decree of pro- 
scription which the Congress had passed on the 
28th of April, the very day on which they recei- 
ved and read his exposition of the 13th of Fe- 
bruary. The adjutant informed them that at three 
o'clock that afternoon the sentence would be put 
in execution. Iturbide requested that three days 
might be allowed him, to arrange his family and 
other concerns, although, before he left the brig, 
he had made some dispositions, in the event of his 
dying before he could rejoin his friends. 

As Garza wished to save Iturbide's life, he de- 
clared to the local authorities, that the law which 
condemned him to death ought not to attaint him, 
if he were totally ignorant, as he must have been, 
of its existence ; and therefore ordered that they 
should go to Padilla, where the National Congress 
was assembled, and where this circumstance would, 
of course, be taken into consideration. The whole 
party, therefore, set out with an escort of about one 
hundred militia, no regular troops being there, at 
three o'clock in the afternoon, and without stop- 
ping, they travelled until the morning of the 18th, 
during which time Iturbide and Garza had frequent 
and long conferences, the object of which no doubt 
was, that Garza should call a meeting of tl\& *sflcv- 



cere, pat then mider die command of itujlinh 
and harangue the troops, exhorting them to fot' 
the only peraon who could save the country 
make twin happy. They all agreed to this, 
Gam returned to Soto la Marina, with the iui 
tion of malting the necessary arrangements for the 
Dew operation*. But ou his arrival there, be it- 
criwakHMI from the inhabitants, disappnmag of 
hk ooadnct, "Has determined him to return ' 
me diate ly to the place where Iturbide was. 

Itarbide had proceeded inwards Padilla, and on 
his approach to that city, scot an officer to the Fn 
aidant of die Con^n-is, begging him to call 

K of that body, mid soliciting him, in tb_ ~_ 
la country, to listen to the reasons which hu 
uunced Urn to return to Mexico ; assuring hi*, 
at the cane time, of hw 'determination to obey tW 
will of ifce nation without any 
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While waiting for an answer to this. 
ration, Garza, who had just returned, approached 
him, and said it would be necessary for liim to en* 
ter ai a prisoner, until he, Garza, could speak w 
the Congress. To this Iturbide consented, awl 
at eight o'clock on the morning of the 19th, they 
all entered Padilla together. Here Iturbide ma 
put under a guard of twenty men and an officer, 
and conducted to one of the first houses of tbe towa. 
Garza then went to the Congress, where he found 
assembled the seven voters who then composed 
that body. He immediately addressed them, and 
dwelt With much force on the reasons wliich ought 
to induce them to save Iturbide — stating as the 
principal one, that on commj ttaVvwa be knew no* 
tiling, and, indeed, couidVuer* wo3Ke*&,xft SSoss (a»- 
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cree, which was the only one against him ; and, 
therefore, that he ought to be allowed to embark 
again with his family ; of course under the obliga- 
tion of not returning to the territory of the Mexi- 
can Republic. 

But this body, composed of men not the most 
enlightened in the world, and only lately placed in 
such high stations, were unmoved by these argu- 
ments, and would give no other decision but that 
he must die forthwith, agreeably to the act of Con- 
gress ; and imperiously ordered Garza to have him 
shot on the same afternoon. 

While Garza was thus addressing the assembly 
to bo little purpose, Iturbide was busied in wri- 
ting a third exposition to the General Congress of 
Mexico, in which he recapitulated the many ser- 
vices he had rendered the nation, since ho had pro- 
claimed the Independence at Iguala ; together with 
a detailed examination of his public conduct, in 
which he could not perceive what atrocious crime 
he had committed to deserve the punishment of 
death. This memorial was sent to Congress accor- 
dingly ; but at five o'clock in the afternoon of the 
same day, and before his memorial had gone many 
miles, the sentence of death was intimated to Itur- 
bide for the second time, and that it would be exe- 
cuted at six o'clock. 

To put this sentence in execution, the hundred 
men from Soto la Marina, and about fifty more 
who were in Padilla, were formed in the public 
Plaza, and a picquet of twenty, under an adjutant, 
conducted Iturbide to the place of execution. As 
he was taken from the house where he was con- 
fined, he requested that lie might be permitted to 
be seen bv the people, and he appeared to look 

a* 
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eagerly around him. Tin ■Hmtlliiifiy 
were to fire at him, and being inWrttfy 
had been ordered, he end tbey **rre W 
requested that three more might beidttSSL 
feared to be led to the place where 1*1 
shot. No preparations bad been rte&i 
reachiiytlMjroot,heaakedlw^ 
wbkijfobo«md his eyes LiniaeM: The! 
next proceeded to tie hk hands ; thta hei 
suited, but beimr in forme d that eompUsi 
be enforced if ne did not wflfingly grl 
quietly pennitted himself to to 
ed to tto place of execution. Tber^eaddrei 
self to the soldiers, he spoke thus— *'lfi 
the Tory moment of dying, I reoom 
love your c\rantry,ajul to observe onr ..._. 
these will conduct yon to glory. I die 
come to help yon, and I die nappy " 
amongst you. I die with honour, 
traitor. That stain will not rest upon njiy 
their descendants. I am no traitor. Be an 
and obedient to your chiefs in executing! 
and God may command. I do not say 
vanity, for 1 am far from vain." Having* as 
knelt down and raising his voice, lie said, 
don all my enemies with all my heart." 
hardly uttered these words, when the so 
king aim, discharged their muskets, and 
died. His body was then conveyed to 1 
where he had been detained in the raornin 
the 20th of July 1824, it was buried in 
vered church, without the customary cei 
•^d even without a coffin. 

Thus terminated tVua cas^* <& \\»& \\l-C 
"^advised chief. To \\\w« vcVio >N«i\* 
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acquainted with him, and believed him honest and 
patriotic, however indiscreet, (of which number I 
acknowledge myself one,) his death is subject of 
sincere regret, on his account, and that of his family. 
At the same time, it is impossible to deny, that the 
existing government of Mexico has been much 
more firmly established by this vigorous measure, 
than it ever was before ; so that Iturbide's death, 
just or unjust, has materially contributed to the pre- 
sent political tranquillity of that country, and his 
fate, therefore, on public grounds is not to be la- 
mented. 

In Mexico, the capital, the news seems not to 
have been welcomed with any unseemly exultation 
over a fallen enemy, or any tumultuous feeling of 
recovered security. The Mexican papers only pub- 
lish the official bulletins, and give not a word of 
comment for the first three days. On the 29th of 
July the following temperate and generous remarks 
appear in the Sol, a Mexican Journal. 

" We have received various communications re- 
lative to the death of Iturbide ; but we think that 
we ought to insert none of them in our paper. Hu- 
manity and policy equally counsel us not to disturb 
the ashes of the dead. His misfortunes ought to 
make us forget his previous conduct, since he ban 
expiated by his death whatever offences he may 
have committed against his country. Such at least 
shall be our conduct on the present occasion. As 
long as Iturbide lived and was dangerous, we con- . 
stantly endeavoured to expose the manoeuvres of his 
partisans, to put the nation on its guard against 
them, and events have confirmed our predictions. 
He is now dead, and this circumstance changes 
the state of things Let us commiserate his mis- 



fortune, and let us endeavour to sink into oblivion 
the mournful divisions into which we were about 
to be plunged. — Let this be the epoch of reconcili- 
ation ; and forgetting the number of parties which 
drag us to our ruin, let there be no party but the 
nation — no desire among un but that of consolida- 
ting its beneficent institutions." 

The Congress and the Executive Government 
Beem to have been actuateil by the same feelings 
of moderation and mercy. While addresses ■were 
arriving from the provinces, congratulating them 
on the adventurer's fate, we find a considerable 
party in the Conjrress disposed (o provide liberally 
for his widow and children. On a proposition being 
made in the sitting of the 27th of July 1824, to 
authorise the Government to send his widow and 
her children out of the country to any place they 
thought proper, many members delivered their opi- 
nions. The Minister for Foreign Affaire said tliat 
the Executive Government was far from wishing to 
aggravate the misery of an unhappy family ; but it 
was considered, that till their institutions were con- 
solidated, it might be dangerous for this family to 
inhabit the republic of Mexico, or any place from 
which they might easily return to it. A Senor 
Hustamante was of the same opinion. He thought 
that the factious should not be allowed such a ral- 
lying point as the eldest son of the Pretender, who 
he heard was of perverse inclinations, and disposed 
to follow up his father's tyrannical ideas. Several 
members admitted the propriety of banishing the 
family, but denied the right of Congress to fix their 
residence in another country. After a good deal 
of discussion, the first article for empowering the 
Government to dispose of (he Ex- Emperor's fa- 
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wily was agreed to. On the next day, the debate 
was resumed on the mode of disposing of Itur- 
bide's widow and children, when the following pro- 
position was made and discussed, namely, — " The 
GoTemment shall punctually pay to Dona Ana 
Hecarte, 8000 dollars annually ; and her children, 
on her death, shall enjoy a corresponding allow- 
ance under the rules of military pensions." — Se- 
Teral members supported this proposition, on the 
ground that the crimes of Iturbide furnished no 
reason why his family should be deprived of the 
decent provision made by an anterior Congress. 
Public decency dictated that some provision should 
be made for persons who were, for reasons of state, 
condemned to reside out of their native land. One 
member proposed as an amendment, that the above 
sum of 8000 dollars should be allowed, but be 
lodged in the bank of Philadelphia, and drawn only 
so long as the family should reside in the Repub- 
lic of Colombia. The Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs saw no reason to oppose this amend- 
ment. The Government would of course reserve 
to itself the right of withdrawing the pension, if the 
family neglected to observe the condition of resi- 
dence on which it was granted. Two members 
objected to the granting of any pension, on the 
ground that other widows and orphans deserved 
better of the Republic, and ought to have their 
claims first attended to. The first part of the pro- 
position, granting the pension to Madame Iturbide, 
was agreed to. The latter part of it, extending the 
same to her family after her death, was postponed 
far further consideration. 
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It has sometimes been thought by strangers, tl 
the South Americans generally were indifferent 
die independents of their country, and that agn 
European force, by encouraging and protecting 1 
expression of contrary opinions, might, ere la 
succeed in re-establishing the ancient author! 
This, I am thoroughly convinced, is a mistake, I 
be who should reason by analogy from the fate 
Spain to that of South America, if exposed to I 
same trial, would confound two things essentia 
dissimilar. Were he to suppose that the cry 
" Viva la Independent a," in the one, and " V 
la Constitution," in the other, are indicative of 
equal degree of sincerity ami of right apprehenai 
of these subjects, be would be greatly in en 
There is this important distinction : the greater urn 
ber of those people in Spam who called out for i 
constitution, know very imperfectly what they wf 
asking for; whereas, every individual in the n 
States of South America, however ignorant of 1 
true nature and extent of civil liberty, or howe 
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indifferent about other political matters, is strongly 
possessed of the same clear, consistent, and steady 
conception, of what National independence means ; 
and well knows its important practical consequen- 
ces. It is because these sentiments are universal, 
and receive every hour more and more strength 
and confirmation, from every incident, fortunate or 
otherwise, which arises, that I venture to speak so 
decidedly of the utter impossibility of again redu- 
cing to political and moral thraldom so vast a po- 
pulation, every member of which is at length fully 
awakened to a sense of his own interest and ho- 
nour. 

In all companies, the conversation invariably 
turned on political topics ; and it was very curious to 
observe, amidst mucn prejudice and error in rea- 
soning, and much exaggeration and mis-statement 
of facts, how justly every one felt on the occasion, 
and with what delight they exercised the new pri- 
vilege of uttering their thoughts freely ; a privilege, 
h may be remarked, which is at once cause and 
effect : since we know, that in former times, when 
no freedom of speech was permitted, the faculty of 
thinking to any purpose was equally repressed. 
These are truths which, though mere common- 
places, are not, on that account, the less interest- 
ing to see confirmed in practice. At this time every 
one not only took a pnde in saying what his opi- 
nions were, but seized every opportunity that oc- 
curred, or could be devised, to manifest his politi- 
cal sincerity. The borders of the ladies' shawls 
were wrought into patriotic mottos ; the tops of 
the newspapers and play-bills bore similar inscrip- 
tions ; patriotic words were set to all the old nation- 
al airs ; and I saw a child a few days old munch- 
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word Indcpendencia ! 

I am aware that all this show proven little ; ; 
that nothing is more un substantial than thin sor 
verlrnl enthusiasm, which evaporates at the I 
show of opposition ; and certainly taken singlj 
would be of small moment in a political poin 
view, however amusing to witness on a great sc 
But it is no bad accompaniment to successful 
lion, and helps to keep alive the new-hom sf 
of independence, when other and more import 
cause* are ready to give practical effect to the e 



Patrioticexertionsare always thought more hi 
ly of when viewed from n distance, than whene 
mined closely. But, even in the eyes of those v 
are present, the interest which a show of patrioti 
excites ia often at first of a very lively rlianir 
This dazzling effect, however, speedily goes i 
the real characters and motives of the actors 
come so well known to its, that the fictitious ret 
Mentation of pure, disinterested, public spirit, 
longer pleases ; and at last we wee little in this 
volutionary drama that is acted to the life, but 
cruelty and the sorrow. 

In the case of the Mexican Revolutloi 
endeavoured to conciliate all parties, and trieJ 

.Spaniards with those of the natives : but the! 
of the experiment shows how vain all such at 
are. It wan, in fact, entirely contrary to the hj 
the Spaniardmg, to for a solid friendship v 
people over whom they had so long held * 
dominion: it was equally contrary to tile foj 
the Americans to repose confidence 
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had never trusted them. It is due, however, to Itur- 
bide, to say, that by the idea of uniting the two 
heartily together, the blow which was sure to fall 
eventually on the heads of the Spaniards was de- 
ferred ; and more time was given for them to wind 
up their affairs, and render their fate as little severe 
as possible. If this was really the object, the de- 
vice of the three Guarantees, which *f turbide fell 
upon, waa ingenious and statesmanlike. 

Since the Second Edition of this Work waa 
printed, I had the satisfaction of conversing with 
lturbide himself in London, just before he sailed for 
Mexico, where he lost his life ; and I was gratified 
to learn from his own mouth, that, as far as his mo- 
tives and conduct were concerned, my statements 
were accurate. 

But the poor Spaniards had a very difficult task 
to perform, and, upon the whole, they did not exe- 
cute it well. For they could not bring themselves 
to make a sincere effort to deserve the good-will of 
the Americans, but viewed, with mortification and 
envy, the growing prosperity of the country, no 
longer exclusively theirs. They felt the founda- 
tion of their own fortunes gradually slipping from 
diem ; and having been habituated to the enjoy- 
ment of exclusive privileges, could not reconcile 
themselves to share their fortunes and long esta- 
Uiahed rights, with their former dependents. Be- 
ing conscious that these feelings rendered them un- 
worthy of confidence, they naturally inferred, that 
in reality they were not trusted. In this frame of 
■mid, they lived in constant dread of popular ven- 
geance, and often gave way to terrors from causes 
insignificant, or imaginary. When they met toge- 
ther, they never failed to augment ota «&&&«£% 
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fears, by repenting stories of the threats and insufa 
they had met with ; and spoke of the various symp- 
toms of enmity on the part of the free Auii-ricaus, 
who, they said, were only waiting for an opportu- 
nity to expel them from the country. 

The correspondence also whirh they maintained 
with all parts of the interior contributed, in a re- 
markable degree, to heighten these feelings of 
alarm ; since it was impossible lo investigate every 
idle report which came from a distance. Tbey 
were also absurdly unguarded in the term? which 
they used in speaking of the native inhabitants of 
the country. They delighted, for instance, in con- 
versation lo contrast their own " superior illustra- 
cion" with the " jgnorancia harbara" of the Mexi- 
cans ; and if any one of us, who were indifferent 
parties, ventured lo insinuate, that this ignorance 
the natives might, perhaps, have been produced 1 
the manner m wlni'li the country had been gover.. 
ed; and that, possibly, there might be much intel- 
lectual wealth anions the inhabitants, though the 
mines, in which it was bid, had never been work- 
ed — they would turn fiercely upon us and 
tain, that the people of whom we spoko we 
capable of being educated. If we further suggest- 
ed that the experiment had never been fuirlv trii'il, 
they flatly denied the fart, and declared there was 
nothing in the laws which prevented a native from 
obtaining the same knowledge, wealth, and power 
na a Spaniard. Hut tins assertion is not to the 
purpose : for whatever the laws may have been, we 
Know well what the actual practice was ; and even 

where exceptions occurred, the argument of the 
Spaniard* nas not. sti-ciisrtJit'ned. Whenever a na- 

Ore liid rise to wenKli ov touscu.uence, he became, 
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from that instant, virtually a Spaniard ; and deri- 
ved his riches by means of monopolies, at the ex- 
pense of the country ; _and as he obtained power, 
solely by becoming a servant of the government, 
he merely assisted in oppressing his countrymen, 
without the possibility of serving them. 

Much, however, in fairness, is to be said in ex- 
cuse for the sinking race of Spaniards in those coun- 
tries. They undoubtedly were far better informed 
men, more industrious, and more highly bred than 
the natives, taken generally, at the period of our visit. 
As merchants they were active, enterprising, and 
honourable in all their dealings. It was only on the 
national question between them and the natives that 
they were illiberal Towards those with whom they 
were acquainted personally, or with whom they had 
business to transact, they were always fair and rea- 
sonable. They were much less tainted with bigotry 
than the natives ; and they were men of pleasing 
conversation and manners, and habitually obliging ; 
and when not pressed by immediate danger and 
difficulties, particularly so to strangers. Notwith- 
standing their habitual jealousy, their prejudices 
never interfered with their cordial hospitality, and 
even generosity to all foreigners, who treated them 
with frankness and confidence. 

A Don, it is well known, is the most stately of 
mortals, to those who behave to him with hauteur 
or reserve ; but to such persons as really confide 
in him, and treat him, not precisely in a familiar 
manner, but in what they term " un modo cor- 
riente," he becomes as cordial and open as any 
man. The above Spanish phrase describes the 
manners of a man, who, without departing from his 
own natural character, is desirous of pleasing! and 
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willing to take all things as lie finds them, and 1= 
good part. 

The judgment which men form of national 
tions ia often irresistibly influenced by the feeling 
of private friendship, which they bear to a few oi 
the individuals of that nation ; and although I h*n 
said nothing of the Spaniards, which is not per* 
ly notorious to all the world ; and which no 
ral Spaniard that I have met with has attempted U 
deny, I feel considerable remorse for using socht* 
gracious terms, however just, in speaking of acta* 
of society, to very many of whom I am indebted 
for much disinterested kindness, and for whom I 
shall always retain the sincerest esteem and n> 

Persons removed, as in England, to a great i 
tance from the scene, are too apt to err on ' 
other side ; and to overlook, altogether, the End 
ings of men, who, taken individually, deserve 
such hard fate as that which has lately befallen the 
Spaniards. We forget that whatever the oatioDii 
injustice may have been with which the colonic 
have been administered, the existing Spanish met 
berg of the society in America came honestly 
their possessions and privileges. We make no al- 
lowance for their personal worth and claims, tot 
see without regret the property rightfully poasen- 
ed by a whole class of deserving persons, rudely 
transferred to other hands ; who take advantage of 
the times, to seize on it under the pretence of an 
abstract right. Sometimes too, in no very chari- 
table spirit, we permit ourselves to derive a kind 
of ungenerous satisfaction, when we think of the 
mortification and sorrow -with which the ruined 
■Spaniards have been ftm to.4«Yj <n"j^\e& fewt 
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America, — as if it were just, suddenly to visit the 
accumulated errors of three- centuries on the head* 
of the last, and perhaps the least offending genera- 
tion. 

A persona] acquaintance, as I have said, with a 
few of the suffering individuals, softens down these 
illiberal sentiments, in a wonderful degree; and 
begets a more considerate and charitable way of 
thinking. This kindly feeling towards the mem- 
bers of the sinking party, which in no degree 
blinds the judgment to the true merits of tiie 
great question of I n dependence, is perhaps the 
chief satisfaction, though it be a melancholy one, 
which results from seeing things with one's own 
eyes, and on the spot ; instead of viewing them at 
a distance, and through a medium wilfully colour- 
ed by interest, prejudicn, and passion. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 
SAN BLAS IN MEXICO. 

1MB AUK ATI ON OP TREASURE OH BOARD * 



'INSSCT* SICIKIM 



On the 5th of May, t left Tepic for San BV 
in order to be present when the treasure for Eng- 
land should be put on board the Conway. 

The officers, as well as myself, took leave of the 
interior without ranch regret ; for, notwithstanding 
the many kind attentions which we had met with, it 
was impossible to disguise from ourselves, that we 
were all, more or less, objects of constant suspicion w 
th(' inhabitants, roused by circumstances into a high 
degree of political excitement. In such times, party- 
spirit is a feeling which must belong to every indi- 
vidual forming the society ; an impartial stranger, 
therefore, who does not, and indeed cannot, eotH 
fully into the enthusiasm of the moment, is a sort 
of intruder ; his indifference is always mistaken Ear 
ill-will ; and because be does not take part with ei- 
ther, both look upon him as unworthy of confidence. 
At first, it was not uninteresting to see a *i' ' 
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community so mucl) in earnest upon one topic ; but 
this became rather irksome, when we could no 
longer maintain a correspondent degree of anima- 
tion on the subject. As soon as the novelty had 
gone by, we were looked upon as sober men in an 
intoxicated company ; spies, as it were, upon the 
extravagance of those in whose dissipation we did 
not choose to participate. 

On the 6th of May, more than half a million of 
dollars were embarked in the Conway ; and on dif- 
ferent days during the month, other large sums, all 
destined for London. Some of the treasure was 
sent by Spanish merchants, a small quantity by 
Mexicans, but the whole intended for the purchase 
of British goods. 

When money is shipped, a set of bills of lading 
are signed for die amount. There bills, which are 
immediately sent to England by various opportu- 
nities, become negotiable in the European market, 
and may be transferred to other hands. The trea- 
sure is insured in London the instant advices arrive 
of its being actually shipped ; thus the consignee, 
or the holder of the bill, in Europe, becomes cer- 
tain of his money in the course of time, whatever 
be the fate of the ship. If she arrives safe, he re- 
ceives the identical hard dollars ; if not, the insu- 
rers make up the loss. Thus, it is interesting to 
remark, the instant accounts are received that gold 
or silver has been placed on board a ship of war, at 
ever so great a distance, its representative, the bill 
of lading, acquires an exchangeable value in the 
London market. It may, and sometimes does hap- 
pen, that part of the returns, in the shape of goods, 
actually reaches South America before the money 
Hself has arrived in England. There is, perhaps, no 



instance in which the beneficial inflnence of inn- 
ranee on commerce is mo-re obvious than in the** 
shipments of tr 

We experienced a great difference between the 
climate of San Bias and that of Tepic, especially it 
night. At both places it was disagreeably hot du- 
ring the day, but at Tepic, which stands on an ele 
vat >'d plain, the thermometer fell 15° or 20° a 
night, whereas at San Bias, which is close to the 
sea, there was ranch less variation of temperature. 
Throughout the day, it was generally, in the cooleit 
part of the shade, about 90°, sometime*, for Bert 
hours, 95°. The reflection from the walls, and fr 
the ground, made the air in the open streets oftt 
much hotter, and I have several times seen it abc 
100*. The highest temperature, however, in a si 
<ied spot, was 95°. At night, the thermometer sto 
generally between 80* and 86°. Between ten % 
eleven o clock in the morning, the at 
to set in. None but those who have felt the b 
and mental exhaustion caused by the hot nightt 
and sultry mornings of low latitudes, can form a 
just conception of the delicious refreshment of this 
wind. For some time before it actually reacbe*. 
the spot, its approach is felt, and joyfully bailed, 
liy people who, a. few minutea before, appeared 
quits subdued by the beat ; but who now acquire 
a sudden animation and revival of their faculties ; 
a circumstance which strangers, who have not learn- 
ed to discover the approach of the sea-breeze, are 
often at a loss to account for. When it has fairly 
set in, the climate in the shade is delightful ; but 
in the etui, it is scarcely ever supportable at San 
Bfoi. Between three and feus «'c\otk, the aea- 
tm-fze generally (lien uway ; \\t«s;'A' l j\oa.**'8&fe». 
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The apjnmkm durmgtbe interval of calm which 
aawoeeds between this period and the coming of 
the land-wind, baffles all description. The flat- 
raotsd houses, from having been all day exposed 
to the sun, resemble ovens; and as his many hours 
before they part with their heat, the inhabitants are 
sadly baked beam the land-wind comes to their 



]>a]ngthemoffnmgvtbethonragbdnng^ofair > 
.jam when the son k blazing fiercely in the sky, 
keeps the rooms tolerably cool; but when the breeze 
is afsae, they become quite suffocating. The evil 
is iaightiwied moat seriously by clouds of mosqui- 
toon, and, what are still mora tormenting, of sand- 
ftVaai insects so diminutive as scarcely to be dis- 
tsngmahed, till the eyfis directed to tie spot they 
eattle npoa by the pain of their formidable punc- 
' oam Bias, aa mentioned before, is built on 

p of a rock, standing in a level, swampy, and 
»4 plain. Daring ordinary tides in the dry 
this plain is kept merely in a half-dried, 
g state; but at springtides, a considerable 
paction of it is overflowed. The effect of this in- 
awdaakii is to dislodge from the swamp myriads 
af ■anaqnitoosj sand-flies, and other insects, which 
haiheen i n creasing and multiplyingon the surface) 
af tta> ntud durinf die low tides. These aaimsla» 
an henna; disturbed; fly to the first resting-place they 
can find ; and the unhappy town of San Bias, .being 
the only conspicuous object in the neighbourhood 
is surly enveloped, at the full and change of the 
moon, in a cloud of insects, producing a perfect 
ehgne, die extent of which, if properly described, 
would acavcely be credited by the inhabitants of a 
cslddimate. The. meet seasoned native find in. 
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lobettertbiin ourselves; and we some- 
times derived a perveree sort of satisfaction from 
this companionship in misery ; and laughed at see- 
ing them rolling about from chair to chair, panting 
under the heat, and irritated into a fever, by the 
severe and mi in term it ted attacks of their indefa- 
tigable tormentors. I cannot say which was wont, 
the unceasing buzz,' and fierce sting, of the mos- 
quito ; or the silent, but multiplied assaults, of the 
sand-flies, which came against the face, as I beard 
a miserable wight exclaim one evening, like hand- 
fuls of sand. Mosquito curtains were not a suffi- 
cient defence against these invisible foes ; and there 
was nothing for it, therefore, hut to submit. It is 
perhaps worthy of remark, that those persons in- 
variably Mjliereil roost who were least temperate in 
their diet ; and that the water-drinkers, that rare 
species, were especially exempted from the feverish 
discipline of these attacks. It was perfectly out of 
the question to try to get any sleep before the land- 
wind set in ; but this refreshing breeze often de- 
ceived us, and, at best, seldom came before mid- 
night ; and then, having passed over the hot plain, 
it reached us loaded with noxious and offensive va- 
pours from the marsh. But this evil was considered 
as trifling, since it served to disperse the sand-files 
and mosquitoes, and gradually acquired a degree 
of coolness, which allowed us to drop asleep to- 
wards morning — worn out with heat, vexation, and 
impotent rage against our tormentors. 

Some days after I came to San Bias, the chief 
secretary of the government called, to request that 
the surgeon of the Conway might be allowed to 
visit his sick daughter, a little girl of three yean 
of age. I sent to the ship for the doctor, and at- 
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computed liim to tlie house, where we found the 
child not bo ill as the father's fears had imagined. 
Mr Biraie thought that with proper care she might 
recover ; and being obliged to go on board himself, 
he sent medicines on shore, which I carried to the 
child. I was in the first instance prompted by the 
desire of being civil to a person who bad shown 
great attention to the officers during my absence 
at Tepic ; and I was glad also to dace an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the interior of a New Galician fa- 
mily. But I soon acquired a far deeper interest in 
the case, by the increasing illness of our little pa- 
tient, one of the prettiest and most engaging chil- 
dren I ever saw. The doctor, at my request, visit- 
ed ber as often as he could come on shore ; bnt as 
he was i.i close attendance upon several yellow- 
fever patients, not only in the Conway, but in the 
merchant-ships in the anchorage, the task of watch- 
ing the child's illness fell principally upon me. 
The poor parents would not believe, notwithstand- 
ing my reitevated assurances, that I knew nothing 
of medicine : but it was too late to draw back at 
this stage of the case, since it was through me 
alone that any report could be communicated to 
tbe medical gentlemen on board- Yet 1 saw with 
^ much regret that the whole family were becoming 
t more and more dependent upon me. They sent 
, for me at all hours of the day and night, whenever 
|_j there was the least change ; and although they 
must have seen that I could do them no good, they 
c still wished to he encouraged to hope the best. In 
; -. so small a town, and where there was no physician 
j. within twenty miles, every eye was turned uiy«i. 
;w ns, which made the case a still mote Mfli\was. «w- 
jt If the child recovered, indeed, we sVreicWuweVsK.'o 
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certain of the respect nnil the esteem of the socie- 
ty : but, on the other hand, if she died, as we be- 
gan to fear she soon must, the effect of our inter- 
ference was much to be dreaded on the minds of 
people habitually distrustful uf strangers. There 
was clearly nothing for it now, however, hat to go 
through with the matter; although it was too ob- 
vious that in spite of our care, the child wa« daily 
(retting worse. As all the old women in the 
town had given the case up as hopeless — and they 
were (he only pretenders to medical knowledge in 
the neighbourhood — our endeavours were watched 
with uncommon anxiety, and became the universal 
topic of con vernation, even as far as Tepie. 

Late one night, I was called out of bed by a 
breathless messenger, who came to say the child 
was much worse ; and that I must come down to 
the secretary's house immediately. I found the in- 
fant in its mother's arms, with its eyes closed, and 
the sickly hue of its skin changed to a pure marble 
whiteness: indeed, it looked more like a statue 
than a living being, and was evidently dying. The 
poor father, who still fondly rested nis hopes OB 
my opinion, accompanied me to the room, and 
watched my looks with the moat melancholy anxie- 
ty. On cat.-hiiip: from the expression of my coun- 
tenance, when I beheld the infant, what was the 
nature of my thoughts, T(e took n last miserable 
look at his child, and nianVl into the streets. I 
saw him no more till long after all was over, and 
I had returned to my house ; when 1 observed 
him at a distance, bare-headed, and running, in > 
districted manner, away from flint part of the town 
in which his house lay. Meanwhile, the mother, 
more true to Iter duties, sat uy^on the bed, anil 



from time to time pressed the infant's cheeks, and 
tried to raise its eyelids, earnestly supplicating it 
to speak once more. — " DoloreB ! — my little Do- 
lores, don't you know your own mother ?" — " Do- 
lores 1 — Dolorcita I — no conoces a tu madre ?" are 
words I never shall forget. I cat down by her, and 
she made mc touch its cold cheek — accustomed, 
poor woman, to derive consolation from the encou- 
ragement I liad formerly siren to her hopes — I did 
as she desired, but tliu child was gone. 

The funeral, as ia usual in Catholic countries, 
when a child under seven years of age dies, was a 
sort of merry-iiiukiiii,' ; it \u-\tv_? eeinidered a source 
of rejoicing that an innocent ™ul has been added 
to the number of angels. The effect, however, I 
most say was very distressing. The respect I felt 
for the family, and tin- cnri'isity I had to see the 
ceremony, were Imrely sufficient motives to retain 
me in the profession ; where fiddles, drums, and 
fifes, played merry tuneB round the bier ; while the 
priests chanted hymns of rejoicing at the acces- 
sion winch had been made to the host of little an- 
gels. 

The effect of our failure on the minds of the 
people was the very reverse of what we had anti- 
cipated ; for both the surgeon and myself were ever 
afterwards treated by all classes of the society with 
a more marked, respectful, and even cordial atten- 
tion than before : and whenever the circumstance 
: was spoken of, the exertions we had made, though 
* unsuccessful, were everywhere duly felt and ac- 
: know led ged. The pour father could set no limits 

his gratitude ; and at last we were oVa^eiVa^fe 
— woeful, when in his presence, \iow "we e»p«s«&. *■ 




On the 5th of May, I left Tepic for Sm Blw, 
in order to be present when the treasure for Eng 1 
land should be put on board the Conway. 

The officers, aa well as myself, took leave ofthi 
interior without much regret ; for, notwithatHodnif 
the many kind attentions which we had met whb, 
was impossible to disguise from ourselves, thit i 
were all, more or less, objects of ronstan t suspicMr 
' the inhabitants, roused by circumstances into »l 
degree of political escitement. In such times, pi 
spirit is a feeling which must belong to every' 
vidual forming the society ; an impartial strt 
therefore, who does not, and indeed cannot, 
fully into the enthusiasm of the moment, is 
of intruder ; bis indifference ia always mistal 
ill-will ; and because he does not take part 1 
tier, both look UTjou\(un6»w*Wli'j of con) 
At first, it was not \imo.U'*eWm% \& kr*s 
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community bo ninth in earnest upon one topic ; but 
this became rather irksome, when we could no 
longer maintain a correspondent degree of anima- 
tion on the subject. As soon as the novelty had 
gone by, we were looked upon as sober men in an 
intoxicated company ; spies, as it were, upon the 
extravagance of those, in whose dissipation we did 
not choose to participate. 

On the 6th of May, more than half a million of 
dollars were embarked in the Conway ; and on dif- 
ferent days during the month, other large miiiir, ail 
destined for London. Some of the treasure was 
lent by Spanish merchants, a Bmall quantity by 
Mexicans, hut the whole intended for the purchase 
of British goods. 

When money is shipped, a set of bills of lading 
are signed for the amount. These bills, which are 
immediately sent 10 England by various opportu- 
nities, become negotiable in the European market, 
and may be transferred to other hands. The trea- 
sure is insured in London the instant advices arrive 
of its being actually shipped ; thus the consignee, 
or the bolder of the bill, in Europe, becomes cer- 
tain of his money in the course of time, whatever 
be the fate of the ship. If she arrives safe, ho re- 
ceives tho identical hard dollars ; if not, the insu- 
rers make up the loss. Thus, it is interesting to 
remark, the instant accounts are received that gold 
or silver has been placed on board a ship of war, at 
ever so great a distance, its repivsenlnlive, the bill 
of lading, acquires an exchangeable value in the 
London market. It may, and sometimes tloes hap- 
pen, that part of the returns, in the shape of goods, 
actually reaches South America brfwe. \W ww**i 
itself has arrived In England. Thews Vs^waNvkv*-^" 
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instance in which the beneficial influence of u 
ranee on commerce is more obvious than in these 
shipments of treasure. 

We experienced a great difference between the 
climate of San Bias and that of Tepic, especially at 
night. At both places it was disagreeably hot du- 
ring the day, but at Tepic, which stands on an ele- 
vated plain, the thermometer fell 15° or 20° at 
night, whereas at San Bias, which is close to the 
sea, there was much less variation of temperature. 

i Throughout the day, it was generally, in the coolest 
part of the shade, about 90°, sometimes, for several 
hours, 95°. The reflection from the walls, and from 
the ground, made the air in the open streets often 
much hotter, and I have several tiroes seen it abort 
100°. The highest temperature, however, in a sha- 
ded spot, was 95°. At night, the thermometer »tood 
generally between 80° and 85°. Between ten and 
eleven o clock in the morning, the sea-breeze begun 
to set in. None but those who have felt the bodily 
and mental exhaustion caused by the hot nights 
and sultry mornings of low latitudes, can form b 
just conception of the delicious refreshment of this 
wind. For some time before it actually reaches 
the spot, its approach is felt, and joyfully hailed, 
by people who, a few minutes before, appeared 
quite subdued by the heat ; but who now acquire 
n sudden animation and revival of their faculties ; 
a circumstance which strangers, who have not learn- 
ed to discover the approach of the sea-breeze, are 
often at a loss to account for. When it has fairrj 
set in, the climate in the shade is delightful ; bat 
in the sun, it is scarcely ever supportable at San 
Blua. Between three *n4 tow o vV«k, the sca- 

iiww generally dies hyjb^ >, \twi*i\«*» , 8&' , %«-i. 
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The oppression during the interval of calm which 
succeeds between this period and the coming of 
the land-wind, baffles all description. The flat- 
roofed houses, from having been all day exposed 

to the sun, resemble ovens ; and as it is many hours 
before they part with their licsit. the inhabitants are 
sadly baked before the land-wind comes to their 

During the morning, the thorough draught of air, 
even when the sun is blazing fiercely in the sky, 
keeps the rooms tolerably cool; hut when the breeze 
is gone, they become quite suffocating. The evil 
is heightened most seriously by clouds of mosqui- 
toes, and, what are still more tormenting, of sand- 
flies; insects so diminutive as scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished, till the eye is directed to the spot they 
settle upon by the pain of their formidable punc- 
ture. San Bias, as mentioned before, is built on 
the top of a rock, standing in a level, swampy, and 
wooded plain. During ordinary tides in the dry 
season, this plain is kept merely in a half-dried, 
■teaming state ; hut at springtides, a considerable 
portion of it is overflowed. Tin* effect of this in- 
undation is to dislodge from the swamp myriads 
of mosquitoes, sand-flies, and other insects, which 
bad been increasing and multiplying on the surface 
of the mud during the low tides. These animals, 
on being disturbed, fly to the first resting-place tbey 
can find ; and the unhappy town of San Bias, being 
the only conspicuous object in the neighbourhood, 
is fairly enveloped, at the full and change of the 
moon, in a cloud of insects, producing a perfect 
plague, the extent of which, if properly described, 
would scarcely be credited by lue \n\\tfjVuas»» •&•»- 
cold climate. The most seasoned -osftx-i-e \w«& v *- 



this instance no belter than ourselves; and we some- 
time* derived a perverse sort of satisfaction from 
this companionship in misery ; and laughed at see- 
ing them rolling about from choir to cliair, panting 
under the heat, and irritated into a fever, by the 
severe and un intermitted attacks of their indefa- 
tigable torment ore. I cannot say which was whim, 
the unceasing buzz,' and iierce sting, of the mos- 
quito ; or the silent, but multiplied assaults, of the 
sand-flies, which came against the face, as I heard 
a miserable wight exclaim one evening, like hand- 
fids of sand. Mosquito curtains were not a suffi- 
cient defence against these invisible foes ; and there 
was nothing for it, therefore, but to submit. Its 
perhaps worthy of remark, that those persona in- 
variably suffered most who were least temperate in 
their diet ; and that the water-drinkers, that rare 
species, were especially exempted from the feverirf] 
discipline of these attacks. It was perfectly out of 
the question to try to get any sleep before the land- 
wind set in; but this refreshing breeze often de- 
ceived us, and, at best, seldom came before mid- 
night ; and then, having passed over the hot plaii, 
it reached us loaded with norious and offensive va- 
pours from the marsh. But this evil was considered 
as trifling, since it served to disperse the sand-fuM 
and mosquitoes, anil gradually acquired a degree 
of coolness, which allowed us to drop asleep to- 
wards morning — worn out with beat, vexation, and 
impotent rage against our tormentors. 

Some days after I came to San Bias, the chief 
secretary of the government called, to request that 
the surgeon of the Conway might be allowed to 
Wsit his sick dangbMs, a.\\u\e ps\ at three yean 
of age, I sent to the «U$ to "foe &w3*k, m&w 
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cumpanied liiiu to the house, where we found the 
child not bo ill as the father' a fears had imagined. 
Mr Biroie thought that with proper care she might 
recover ; and being obliged to go on board himself, 
he sent medicines on shore, which I carried to the 
child. I was in the first instance prompted by the 
desire of being civil to a person who had shown 
great attention to the officers during my absence 
at Tepic ; and I was glad also to have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the interior of a New Galician fa- 
roily. But I soon acquired a far deeper interest in 
the case, by the increasing illness of our little pa- 
tient, one of the prettiest and most engaging chil- 
dren I ever saw. The doctor, at my request, visit- 
ed her as often as he could come on shore ; but as 
he was i.i close attendance upon several yellow* 
fever patients, not only in the Conway, but in the 
merchant-ships in the anchorage, the task of watch- 
ing the child's illness fell principally upon me. 
The poor parents would not believe, notwithstand- 
ing my reiterated assurances, that 1 knew nothing 
of medicine : but it was too late to draw hack at 
this stage of the ease, since it was through me 
alone that any report could be communicated to 
the medical gentlemen on board. Yet 1 saw with 
much regret that the whole family were becoming 
more and more dependent upon me. They sent 
for me at all hours of the day and night, whenever 
there was the least change ; and although they 
must have seen that I could ilo them no good, they 
still wished to be encouraged to hope the best. In 
so small a town, and where there was no physician 
within twenty miles, every eye was turned u^um. 
us, which made the case a stitt mote atrtXwa* <*w.. 
If the child recovered, indeed, we s\\Q«\i\.\we,\iew ;i 
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certain of the respect and the esteem ■ 
ty : bat, on the. other hand, if she die 
gan to fear she soon must, the effect i 
ference was much to be dreaded on 1 
people haliiliiiilly rlisrni-li'id of Strang 
was clearly nothing for it now, howevi 
through wilh the matter ; although it 
vious that in spite of our care, the chi 
getting worse. As all the old wo 
town had given the case up as hopeles 
were the only pretenders to medical If 
the neighbourhood — our endeavoura n 
with uncommon anxiety, and became i 
topic of conversation, even as far as T 
Late one night, I was called out 
breathless messenger, who came to * 
was mucli worse ; and that I must cc 
the secretary's house i ni mediately. 1 1 
fant iu its mother's arms, with ils eyet 
the sickly line of its '•kin r]i:nn.'''d to ;i 
whiteness : indeed, it looked more 1 
than a living being-, and was evidently 
poor father, who still fondly rested l 
my opinion, accompanied me to thi 
watched my looks with the most melai 
ty. On catching from the expression 
tenance, when I behold the infant, » 
nature of my though ts,"""h)B took a la 
look at his child, ant! rusbsd into thi 
saw him no more till lonjr after idl wi 
I had returned to my honse ; when 
him at a distance, bare-headed, and r 
distracted manner, away from that pan 
in which his house tan. W*aa*\Sft 
more true to het duties, (W »^oa 
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from time to time pressed the infant's cheeks, and 
tried to raise its eyelids, earnestly supplicating it 
to apeak once more. — " Dolores 1 — my little Do- 
lores, don't yon know your own mother ?" — " Do- 
lores 1 — Dolorcita 1 — no conoces a tn madre ?" are 
words I never ahull forget. I sat down by her, and 
she made me tonch its cold cheek — accustomed, 
poor woman, to derive consolation from the encou- 
ragement I had formerly given to her hopes — I did 
as she desired, hut the child was gone. 

The funeral, as is usual in Catholic countries, 
when a child under seven years of age dies, was a 
sort of merry-making ; It being considered a source 
of rejoicing that an innocent soul has been added 
to the number of angels. The effect, however, I 
must say was very distressing. The respect I felt 
for the family, and the curiosity I had to see the 
ceremony, were barely suttirir-nt motives to retain 
me in the procession ; where addles, drums, and 
fifes, played merry tunes round the bier ; while the 
priests chanted hymns of rejoicing at the acces- 
sion which had been made to the host of little an- 
gels. 

The effect of our failure on the minds of the 
people was the very reverse of what we had anti- 
cipated ; for both the surgeon and myself were ever 
afterwards treated by all classes of the society with 
a more marked, respectful, and even cordial atten- 
tion than before : and whenever the circumstance 
* was spoken of, the exertions we had made, though 
™ unsuccessful, were everywhere duly felt and ac- 
= knowledged. The poor father could set no limits 
-_ - «i his gratitude ; and at last we new oWi^AWo* 
rvatcarefuJ, when in his presence, Wm "««. wp* 8 '*' *" 
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wish for anything ; as lie never failed, upon disco~ 
vering wbat was wanted, to send at any cost, anil 
to any distance, to fetch it for us. When I wa» 
coming away, some weeks afterwards, he insisted 
upon my accepting the most valuable curiosity he 
possessed, and which he had cherished with care 
for fifteen years — a beautiful bird of the country, 
celebrated all over the province of New Galicia, 
and considered as the finest specimen of its kind 

I now made a firm resolution to meddle no more 
with the practice of medicine ; and bad just de- 
clared my regret at having heen induced, on any 
account, to place mywelf in the way of responsibi- 
lities, which I could not bear with a safe con- 
science ; when a man burst into my room, and 
exclaimed, that I was wanted immediately, as a 

Joung woman was dying, a few doors off 1 I said 
was no doctor — knew nothing of medicine — and 
could not possibly follow him — -but that I would 
send off to the ship. " No, no," cried the man, 
" that won't do — no time is to be lost — the girl 
will din — and her blood will be on your head if 
you delay a moment ;" and he dragged me along 
with him to a house, where a girl, about sixteen 

fears of age, was lying in a state of insensibility. 
was received with infinite joy by the numerous 
matrons assembled round the bed, who insisted, 
with one voice, on my saying what was to be done. 
They told me she had accidentally fallen back- 
wards down some stcjij, und hud pitched her Imad 
against a stone, since which she had lain in the 
state I saw. " Medecin ninlgre moi," — I was 
forced to do something, and, aware of the advan- 
tage of bleeding in sucli cast", \ said the girl ought 

\ 



to be bled at once, and told them to Bead for the 
person usually employed on such occasions, who 
it appeared was the principal barber. 

A long time elapsed before he made his appear- 
ance, and when he did arrive, he showed no dis- 
position to make up for this delay ; but insisted 
upon telling the company at great length, how 
much provoked he was to have been disturbed in 
the middle of his siesta. I took the liberty of 
urging him repeatedly to defer the story till after 
he bad bled the girl ; but as this produced no ef- 
fect, I said, at length, that unless he began imme- 
diately, we must employ some one else to do it 
instead. This put him a little on hie mettle, and 
he very pompously called for a ribbon, a towel, a 
handkerchief, a candle, and a basin. These being 
brought and ranged before him, he drew forth his 
case of lancets, examined five or sis with most pe- 
dantic deliberation, and, after many minutes de- 
lay, selected one ; he then tied up the arm, drew it 
out at full length, and folded it up again till the 
fingers touched the shoulder ; this he repeated se- 
Tersd times, without seeming at all disposed to go 
any further ; upon which we insinuated to him, 
that if the girl died through his preposterous de- 
lays, he should be held responsible. This roused 
hiln a little ; and having bared the arm, he first 
wet it, and then, in the rudest manner possible, 
rubbed it with a coarse towel from the wrist to the 
elbow, till the skin was much abraded. At last 
he touched the vein with bis lancet, after slowly 
making the sign of the cross three times over the 

Elace. Owing to the violent manner in which he 
ad bound up the arm, he had eto^eo. iW Wwv} , 
a* well as the rein, and no blood &owe& dx8&."^* 
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had loosened the bandage — then he relax* 

much — in short, the operation was perha; 

lens skilfully performed. The effect, hon-e 
in the end most satisfactory, for the girl g 
recovered as the blood flowed, till in tli< 
of five minutes she regained her sense*, ci 
ly. Next day she was quite well ; and 
spite of all my endeavours, my reputat: 
doctor was as fully established in San Bl 
I had graduated at Salamanca. 



' 



CHAPTER L. 
SAN BLAS. 



IN THOl'ICM. THUK- 



As the treasure to be shipped on board the 
Conway came at intervals of a week or ten days, 
I took advantage of these leisure moments to erect 
an observatory ; where my assistant Mr Foster, 
and I, repeated the experiments made at the Ga- 
lapagos. The result pivcs the length of the se- 
conds pendulum at San Bias, 39.03776 inches, and 
the ellipticity jj^jj- * 

The commandant at San Bias, greatly to our 
comfort and happiness, was a remarkably sensible, 
unprejudiced, rind well-informed Old Spaniard : he 
not only encouraged us to make these observations, 
tod assisted lis as far as his means went, but even 
allowed us to survey the harbour and the town. 
Under his sanction, therefore, we commenced our 
operations. It being necessary, in the first instance, 
lo erect a mark in a conspicuous situation, voAW 
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meridian, on which a light wai to bi 
night, we fixed upon the parapet of a frii 
on the further aide of the market-place 
cular directions had been given as to 
Una mark, which was nailed up late t 
evening ; nor was it until after it had B< 
for some hours next morning, that I d 
to be in the form of a crucifix. We 1 
by many circumstances, that the inhabit 
Bias were above all thinga jealous of 
rence with, or any disrespect Bhown tc 
gioua customs ; and we had, in conseqi 
great care to avoid every conceivable 
fence on such suhjects. I was horror-9t 
fore, to aee the sacred symbol built up 
my profane apparatus, and immediately 
my friend the commandant, to consn 
what was best to be done on tins alii 
gion. " It is a grant pity," Baid he, * 
it may not produce a popular commotio 
I think the chances are, the people wi 
ther as a compliment than otherwise : I 
let it stand now ; and, in the meantime, 
to mass along with me." Accordingly, 
bell was just then ringing, we set off foi 
On reaching the market-place, we obse 
crowd (rapine: at my cross ; but we wall 
ly, and 1 must own 1 was not a little 
the good humour they appeared to b< 
the unusually civil manner in which the 
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atend of offending them, indeed, it had the effort 
of inspiring them with hopes of our conversion ! for 
the question, as to whether or not we were Catho- 
lics, was more frequently put than before. They 
were never displeased with onr replying in the ne- 
gative ; and always considered our regular attend- 
ance at mafia, and other attentions to their customs, 
as marks of civility and good-will. They hoped, 
they said, that in time we would Bee our error, and 
yield to the true faith. 

An amusing instance occurred one day, that gave 
oa a practical lesson, which we did not fail to turn 
to account, on the necessity of attending to the pre- 
judices of the populace. An American merchant 
ship arrived at San Bias with a cargo for sale. Some 
difficulties at the custom-house prevented her un- 
loading for a few days : in the meanwhile, a few 
small articles found their way on shore, and, 
amongst others, several pairs of shoes, which were 
exposed in the market. These shoes, like many 
other kinds of American goods, bore the stamp of 
an eagle on the sole. As the Mexicans, about a 
month before, had established themselves into an 
independent Imperial state, of which ihe Eagle was 
the emblem, the San Hlasanians sapiently concei- 
red that the North Americans, in placing an eagle 
on the sole of their shoes, meant to imply their con- 
tempt of the country, by trampling its national in- 
signia under foot I A vast commotion was raised 
in the course of a few minutes, — all business was 
put a stop to, — the shops and houses were shut up, 
and a riot ensued, such as we had not witnessed 
before, and had never expected to Bee amoMrj,'. ■*. 
race in p-enerai so tranquil. 

The llhstriona AyuMaTmeTt\.o-W«e, %\r»S5^ "*** 
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sembled, and, after much grave discussion, a <fe»- 
patch was written to the commandant on thia im- 
portant subject. However ridiculous he must, off" 
course, have considered the whole affair, he coulct 
not appease the ferment, without directing a com-- 
mission to examine the American ship, and to in. 
qnire into and report upou the matter. The com- 
missioners, accordingly, went on hoard in great 
state. When they commenced their survey, they 
were thunderstruck with the multitude of eaglet 
that everywhere met their eyes : on the guns — on 
the Bails— -on the sailors' jackets — on everything, 
in short, was stamped an eagle ; and they returned 
to the shore half distracted with the sight of the 
imperial bird. The populace were eventually pa- 
cified, and order gradually restored ; but the origi- 
nal impression left by the shoes was never totally 
removed, and the crew of the ship wwe ever after- 
wards viewed with jealousy and distrust. 

This is national or political bigotry ; but it is of 
the same fmnilv n> rt-linimis, or rather superstitions 
bigotry, which is carried to a greater extent in that 

?art of the world than I have seen anywhere else. 
became well acquainted with a priest at San Bias, 
a rational man on Home points, but who often en- 
tertained me with relations of the numerous mira- 
cles which he himself had actually witnessed, and 
therefore, as he repeatedly told me, he, of course, 
most sincerely believed. He was a man of great 
influence amongst the inhabitants of the town, who 
gave implicit credit to every one of these stories ; 
and it was really a melancholy sight to see the old 
man leading his whole congregation along with him 
in the wildest ahsurdities, to moat of which he bore 
personal testimony from the pulpit. He was a deep 
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speculator also in the mines, and being very cre- 
dulous on every subject, was easily led astray, and 
pillaged by profligate agents, who wrought upon 
his mind by absurd prognostics of approaching 
riches. He had long wearied out the patience of 
all his friends, by his prosing ; and I observed, that 
he no sooner commenced the subject, by the slight- 
est allusion to a mine, than his audience imme- 
diately moved off: he was, therefore, enchanted to 
have a new and ready listener. He showed me 
the plans and sections of his mines, and the letters 
of his agents, by which, though unacquainted with 
the subject, I saw at a single glance that he was 
their dupe : but it would have been an ungracious, 
and, I suspect, a vain attempt, to have tried to make 
him sensible of this. He possessed considerable 
knowledge of the habits of the lower classes ; and, 
as I found much pleasure in his conversation on 
this account, J was frequently in his house. The 
intimacy which sprung up between as, I have no 
doubt, contributed essentially to the quiet which 
we enjoyed at San Bias ; and I encouraged it more 
than I might otherwise have done, from a convic- 
tion! that if we had got into any scrape, no one 
could have extricated us so well as this good fa- 
ther* There was something, also, very primitive in 
Ida credulity ; a sort of childish and amiable sim- 
plicity, which rendered it impossible to listen with- 
out compassion to his wild stories of the miracles he 
had actually seen performed before his eyes, chief- 
ly by Nuestra Senora de Talpa, his favourite saint. 
He was but too fair a subject for the mining char- 
latans, who abound in all those countries, and I 
greatly fear my reverend friend was on the high 
road to total ruin. 
I have spoken of the taut <rt §w&\X** \ Vrcfc ^* 



period I described was considered the fine aei 
which lasts from December to May inclusive, 
ring that interval, the, sky is always clear ; no 
falls ; land and sea-breezes prevail ; and, as I 
is then no sickness, the town is crowded wit! 
habitants. From June to November, a very < 
rent order oF things takes place. The heat is g 
ly increased ; the sky becomes overcast ; ttu 
and land-breezes no lunger hlow : hut in their si 
hard storms sweep along the coast, and eice. 
rains delate the country ; with occasional vii 
squalls of wind, accompanied by thunder and 1 
ninir. During this period, San Bias is rend 
uninhabitable, in consequence of the sickness, 
of the violence of the ruin ; which not only dre 
es the whole town, but, by flooding the surro 
ing country, renders the rock on which the 1 
is built, literally an island. The whole rainy 
son indeed is sickly, but more especially so ton 
the end, when the rains hecome less violent 
less frequent ; while the intense heat acts with 
chievous effect on the saturated soil, and raist 
atmosphere of malaria, such as the most scaa 
native cannot breathe with impunity. 

This being invariably the state of the din 
nearly all the inhabitants abandon the town as 
as the rainy season approaches. As we had ( 
heard this miL'iaiinii described, we waited, 
some curiosity, for the arrival of the appoi 
time : and, accordingly, towards the end of I 
had the satisfaction of seeing the great flight « 
mence- I shall never forget the singular natui 
the scene which was presented !o us. All the * 
began to move nearly at the same time ; the 
and the poor streamed off indiscriminately togc 
The high road to Tepic was wsvevei viitlft bn 
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oaded moles, and foot-passengers, winding akt 
he plain on their way to the interior. On passis 
through die streets, we saw people everywher 
fastening up their windows, locking their doors 
ind marching off with the keys ; leaving the great- 
Mr part of their property behind them, unguarded 
by anything but the pestilence of the climate. The 
better classes rode away on horseback, leaving their 
baggage to follow on mules ; but the finances of 
the greater part of the inhabitants did not admit of 
(his ; and we saw many interesting family groups, 
pvhere the very aged and the very young people 
were huddled on mules, already loaded with goods 
ind with furniture ; while the men and the women, 
ind the stouter children, walked by their sides — 
I scene from which a painter might have collected 
nnumerable subjects of interest. 

A city without people is, at any time, a strange 
nd anomalous circumstance ; but it seemed pecu- 
arly so to us, by our friends leaving us day by 
ly, till at length we found ourselves comparative- 
alone in the defcerted town. The governor and 
i family, and one or two other officers of govern- 
lit, with a few shopkeepers, remained till our 
mrture ; but, with these exceptions, the inhabit- 
9 had nearly all gone before we sailed. There 
it is true, always a few people, who, for high 
agree to watch valuable property ; and some 
lies so miserably destitute, that they absolutely 
not the means of removing. The population 
9 town, in the fine season, is about tnree thou- 
; but the number which remains to brave the 
te seldom exceeds a hundred and fifty* 
) last family of my acquaintance, except that 
governor, and almo&X \hfe\aaX <& ^fc&fcXww** 
Ton the 31st of May. YYiwt fAftw&V** 16 * 
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taken leave of my friends abroad, without having 
some Lopes of Beeing them again ; but the chances 
of my ever returning to so remote and unfrequent- 
ed a spot as San Bias, or of ever meeting or hear- 
ing of these friends again, were ao email, that I felt, 
on losing Bight of them this morning, as if they had 
actually sunk into the grave. The family consisted 
of a gentleman, his wife, and his wife's sister, with 
two elderly female relations. The sister was a very 
pretty young woman of fifteen ; an age, in those 
countries, rurri'snoiidmL' to seventeen, or upwards, 
in England. She wiis very dark, and strongly cha- 
racterized liy the Mexican features ; elegant in her 
manners, simple and unaffected in her behaviour ; 
and though much beyond all tile people about her, 
both in knowledge and judgment, no one seemed 
to have been aware of it, till the attention of the 
strangers attracted the notice of everybody to her 
-merits. Truth, however, bids me add, that this 
young lady could neither read nor write, and had 
probably never heard a book read out of church ; 
hut there was nothing uncommon in this. The 
mistress of the house was a lively, conversible, 
handsome person ; very hospitable and kind, espe- 
cially to the strangers ; and she often made up little 
parties in the evening, where the company sat in 
the street, before her door, till a late hour ; smo- 
king, chatting, and fl,i jifjinir away the mosquitoes, 
and watching anxiously for the first pull' of the land- 
wind. The master of the house, who was in office, 
had it sometimes in his power to be. useful to us. 
In this way I became intimate with the family, 
and although there be very little to describe about 
them, I insensibly felt interested in the whole party, 

and saw them go away tlvis nwo&bg with const- 

tlernble regret. 
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, ^fat w« b. ta*r rdnw-dreaae*, which 
.^j ^ » T*Cii'» , -'-c :, -'nwi -waver hat. with a 
t> breac ** w "^^ " ■* ? nr ?°' ve ° an n[B " 

- bin T^l » ■*■' , ^ T ' rn - «"*Wi* Tfn inches 
Jajf ■"■" : WI nmu wM a richly- wrought 
t be^*-KS »aii3i and 'a* hat toi stack a 
IJD rni ncikUi -Je .aniiieni nt the jnwant«i 
onert in -J* iccnimc or ;he Revolution. Th« 
^red m eonrine i aandkerchiel'. doubled cnr- 
^» and piaced previonaly over the head ; 

~n>uier. innu 3*it' way down the bank, while 
ther corners »il one an each shoulder. TIm 
teiciuiit was at* white muslin, with a scarlet 
a four inches broad. Over the shoulders mi 
yn-the llaoeaa. or cloak, which ha* :i hole .n 
Hailfle to receive the head. That which wan 
i by dio vnnneen ot' the iadiffl vvn* a 1e«> 
)[* daih. ornamented mnml The neck »-*h 
rfnl aold emhroiuery. eiirnt (ir ten ittrlw* wile. 
OT dw Mann*, here peeped o ta-cattft " id 
Emdiah manutactur 
[ow boota. aiade un 
i pain oi'Erwieft irtnvea, m 
td » wear mrh hine*. a 
aj aeaa, in too attempt* ti 
fidaW called cnt wi 
«, hx windiw b-a*« 
i defend -.hem. a» hey 
whard aute-'iniile*- 
In a the Tioii -a"*""* 
at die adies. however well *i 
anda with gentlemen, 
aagaually jiriraMe nth thia f 
eanana ia «e whether an « 
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once be made ; and stood in waiting, by tlie »ida i 

of the door, to see them off. First, the master of I > 

the bouse mounted bis horse ; then his wife's mo- ' ** 
ther ; next, a venerable aunt. The most courteous ™ 
and formal Adioses were interchanged between us. j' 1 ^ 
The lady herself now stepped out, and, to my no- "V 

prise, held out both her hands, and took her leave 
with a carino, as they call it, far beyond my expec- ;5j 

tat ion. The little girl was last ; and, having such , . , 

an example before her, took upon her to forget tbs 
formalities of her country, and, with a frank sin- I ?".* 
cerity, came up and offered me her hand. 

On the 1st of June 1822, the day broke with ° WI 
an unwonted gloom, oven-kidiiivbg r-v<.>rv thing j a ar ' 

dense black haze rested, like a high wall, round ' r,r ± 

the horizon ; while the upper sky, so long without . * 
a single speck, was stained all over with patches of a '" 5 
shapeless clouds, living in different directions. The ' 5*™ 
sun rose, attended by vapoursand clouds, whiebsoon Je *° 1 
concealed him from our sight. The sea-wind, which ^ oar 
usually began gently, and then gradually increased ,ur a 
to a pleasant breeze, now cuiii!* on suddenly, and *ecai 
blew with great violence ; so that the waves curled **, to 
and broke in a white sheet of foam, extending as '; r»-r 
far as the eye could reach. The whole sea looked sole 
bleak and stormy, under the portentous influence roofs, 
of an immense mass of dark clouds, rising slowly 
in the western quarter, till they reached nearly to 
the zenith, where they continued suspended like a 
mantle during the whole day. The ships which, 
for months before, had lain motionless on the smooth 
surface of the bay, were now rolling and pitching, 
with their cables stretched out to sea-ward ; while 
the boats that used to sliim along from the shore to 

the vessels at anchor, wew. seen splashing through 

the waves under a reefed sm\, 



kt 
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with their oars to avoid being driven into the surf, 
which was breaking and roaring furiously along 
the coast. The flags, that were wont to lie idly 
asleep for weeks together, by the sides of the masts 
on the batteries, now stood stiffly out in the storm. 
Innumerable sea-birds continued during all the day, 
wheeling and screaming round the rock on which 
the town stood, as if in terror at this sudden change. 
The dust of six months' hot weather, raised into 
high pyramids, was forced by furious gusts of wind 
into the innermost corners of the houses. Long 
before sunset, it seemed as if the day had closed, 
owing to the darkness caused by the dust in the 
air, and to the sky being overcast in every part by 
unbroken masses of watery clouds. 

Presently lightning was observed amongst the 
hills ; followed shortly afterwards by a storm, ex- 
ceeding in violence any which I had ever met with 
before in other parts of the world. During eight 
hours, deluges of rain never ceased pouring down 
for a moment ; the steep streets of the town soon 
became the channels of streams of such magnitude, 
as to sweep away large stones ; rendering it every- 
where dangerous, and in some places quite impos- 
sible to pass. The rain found its way through the 
roofs, and drenched every part of the houses ; the 
deep rumbling noise of the torrents in the streets 
was never interrupted ; the deafening loudness of 
the thunder became exceedingly distracting ; while 
flashes of forked lightning, playing in the most bril- 
liant manner, without ceasing, from the zenith to 
the horizon, on all sides, and clinging, as it were, 
to the rock, were very beautiful, and sometimes 
not a little terrific. I never before witnessed such 
a night. 

As the next day broke, tta root «xA'\\& v^jws** 



paniinentn ceased. During all the morning, their 
was a dead calm, with the sir bo sultry, that it was 
painful to breathe in it. Though the sky rraiaim-i! 
overcast, the ann had power to raise up from the 
drenched ground clouds of dense steam, which co- 
vered the whole plain, as far as the base of the 



No very violent rain fell after this furious bunt, 
till the evening of the 4th of June, when the pe- 
riodical wet season set in. During the intermediate 
mornings, it was generally clear and fair ; bat about 
half past thrco or four, on each of these days, the 
sky became suddeniy overcast, and at five o'clock 
the rain began ; though it was seldom before eight 
o'clock that it fell in the torrents I have described, 
or that the thunder and lightning commenced will 
great violence. 

After such warning as we had received on the 
first of the month, we were glad to imitate tVe ex- 
ample of the inhabitants, and take our departure 
as soon as possible. Accordingly, on the 15th of 
June, all our business being concluded, we sailed 
from San Bias ; and, after a voyage round Cape 
Horn, of nearly eight thousand miles, anchored is 
ttio de Janeiro on the 12th of September 1882; 
having beeu at sea three months without seeing 
land. 
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MEMOIR 

THE NAVIGATION 
SOUTH AMERICAN STATION. 



So little lias been published respecting the naviga- 
tion of South America, and especially of that part 
which lies beyond Cape Horn, that ships first going 
to that station are often at a loss to discover, which 
is the best mode of making the different passages 
from place to place. 

Having experienced this difficulty myself on 
many occasions, and having lost much time in 
guessing my way in the dark, I endeavoured to col- 
lect aa much information on the subject as possi- 
ble, with the view to the formation of some gene- 
ral sailing directions for the whole of those coasts. 
But, upon revising the materials in my possession, 
I find they are very far from being sufficiently co- 
pious and exact for such a purpose. My time and 
"' ), indeed, were bo much occk^wAAp} \ohS-- 
o respect favourable to ewcVW^is^V'^ 



inder the mortifying necessity of let- 
a pass, when, if I could have devoted 
sufficient leisure to the subject, much useful infor- 
mation might have been collected. I do not think 
it right, however, on this account, to abandon al- 
together the intention 1 had first formed. Our op- 
portunities, in fact, were so very extensive, that 1 
think a simple description of each passage, toge- 
ther with such collateral remarks as circumstance! 
suggested, cannot be otherwise than useful to fu- 
ture navigators similarly circumstanced with onr- 
selves. And there can be no doubt, that if every 
one who has equal means, will, in like manner, re- 
cord and bring forward merely hia own informa- 
tion, we shall soon possess all the knowledge we 
can desire upon the subject 

Officers are too apt to undervalue the nantieil 
knowledge which they acquire in the ordinary 
course of service ; and to forget, that every piect 
of correct information which they obtain, especial- 
ly on distant stations, is ossinitiaily valuable. Ifil 
be new, it is a clear gain to the stock already ac- 
cumulated ; if not, it is still useful as a corrobora- 
tion : and this coBts very little trouble, for a fe* 
practical observations, made during, or at the ead 
of a voyage, give immense additional value to tie 
dry details of a log-book. 

I have arranged the accounts of the different 

fassages in the order in which they occurred, and 
ave confined myself strict))' to the nautical de- 

A list of llii' latitude* ami longitudes of the dif- 
ferent places visited by tlie Conway is given at tie 
end of these notices. \l Visa Wen extracted from t 
Hvo!rogTanhica\ Menww &tbwh u^ Vj ^U \W,rv 
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Foster, master's mate of the Conway, and trans- 
mitted by me to the Admiralty. That Memoir 
contains minute directions for every port which we 
entered, together with a detailed Account of all 
the Nautical, Hydrographies!, and Astronomical 
Observations, during the Voyages which we made 
alonjr the vast range of coast washed by the Paci- 
fic. It would have given me much satisfaction to 
have printed this work of Mr Foster's, had its na- 
ture not been exclusively professional. But I take 
this public opportunity of bearing the strongest 
testimony to the merits of this rising young officer, 
to whose assistance and rompimiouship, in every 
pursuit connected with nautical science, I Stand 
essentially indebted. 

It is with real satisfaction, therefore, on public 
as well as private grounds, that I mention his pro- 
motion to the rank of Lieutenant, his admission 
into the Royal Society, and his appointment as 
Astronomer and Assistant Surveyor to the North- 
Weatern Expedition which sailed in the spring of 
1824, and returned in October 1825. 

The chart published in the former editions of 
this work, was drawn up under my directions, and 
from Mr Foster's observations, by Lieutenant A. 
B. Becher of the Conway, from whose practical 
skill in hydrography, as well as other branches of 
his profession, I derived much valuable assistance. 

I owe my acknowledgments also to Lieutenant 
Charles Drinkwater, the midshipman of H. M. S. 
Creole, for his assistance in our endeavours to bring 
the higher branches of nautical astronomy into prac- 
tical use. His zeal, his talents, and his intimate 
knowledge of the subject in aU \\a Ww^e^tws&wsii 
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Ijis simultaneous co-operation, in another ship, 

stations distant from ours, of the highest utility. 



I. Passage from Rio de Janeiro to River 

Plate 

II. from Monte Video to Valpa- 



III. - from Valparaiso to Lima, . 2; 

IV. from Lima to Valparaiso, . 2; 

V. from Valparaiso to Lima by the 

Entremedios, . . . . 2( 

VI. from Chorillus (near Lima) to 

Valparaiso, 2£ 

VII. from Valparaiso to Conception, 

Bay of Araui'o, and Island of Mocha, 2f 
VIII. from Valparaiso to Lima, call- 
ing at Coquimho, Guasco, Copiapo, 
Aiica, and Mollendo, . . . 21 

IX, from Lima to Pacasmayas, Pay- 

ta, and Guayaquil, . . . Sf 

X, from Guayaquil to the Gala- 
pagos Islands, . . . . fif 

XI. from the Galapagos to Panama, 2t 

XII. General Remarks on the winds, wea- 
ther, and navigation, on the south &nd 
Routh-west coast of Mexico, . . % 

XIII. Passage from Panama to Acapulco, . % 

XIV. from Acapulco to San Bias, . 2^ 

XV. from San Bias (round Cape 

Horn) to Rin de Janeiro, . . 5H 

XVI. from Rio <le Janeiro to Bahia, 2* 



From Ru> ilc Janeiro (a Jln/nos Ayres, 
P. M. Utk of October to A. M. 23tf, 1820. 

This passage was made in less time than it 
usuallj- occupies. We passed the Sugar Loaf at the 
entrance of llio about four o'clock in the afternoon 
of Saturday the l<lth of October 1820, and were off 
Maldonado, at the entrance of the river Plate, at the 
same hour on that day week, viz. the '21st, and an- 
chored off Buenos Ayres at four in the morning of 
Monday the 23d ; thus completing seven days from 
llio to the river Plate ; and eight and a half from 
Rio to Buenos Ayres. 

The wind wa« medeiale, from E.S.F.. as far as 
latitude 20° W South, when it drew to N.E., and 
blew fresh ; it then hauled gradually to the north- 
ward. In 33° it fell light, and drew to the west- 
ward, south, and so round to the eastward. On 
approaching the river it came to die southward 
again ; after entering which, the wind came from 
the S.E., and afterwards N.E. and East, moderate, 
and fine weather. 

" An American frigate, which sailed from llio a 
fortnight before us, met with hard S.W. breezes, 
and arrived only two days before us. 

Two years afterwards ire were off the river Plate, 
between the latitudes of 40° and 30° for thirteen 
days, contending against Northerly, and N.N. West- 
erly winds, between longitude* 4ft" ■a.w&'aW* . *Ws» 
wot in the latter end. of August b&4 \»^kwh\^ 
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September 1822 ; and it may be useful to remark; 
that, on this occasion, the winds invariably follow* 
ed the course of the sun, that is, from right to left, 
or what in technically called, in the northern hemi- 
sphere, against thf sun. Tliia change occurred three 
different times; the wind drawing from N.E. to 
North, then to N.W. and West, and so to S.W., 
and again by S.E. to N.E. ami North. Upon two 
occasions it. shifted to S.W. from the northward, 
without any warning, and blew fresh. 



From Monte Video to Valparaiso, 

11th of November to 19th of December 1820. 

(38 Days.) 

This passage was favourable both as to the wea- 
ther wo met with, and as to the time it occupied. 
With the exception oi';i u'ulf iron] Suulh,onthe 18th 
of November, in latitude 46^° South, longitude 57* 
West, and another short cue from West on the 12th 
of December, after rounding the Cape, in latitude 
51° South, longitude 82° West, the weather was 
uniformly moderate. At starting, we had the wind* 
from the W.S.W., S.W., and West, with one spurt 
of twelve hours from north by west, in il£° south, 
as far as 45° South. It then fell calm, and the wind 
afterwards sprung up from N.N.E., drew to N.W,, 
and blew hard. After which, it again Fell calm for 
an hour, then a breeze sprang up from the south- 
ward. This, in the course of a few hours, freshen- 
ed to a hard gale, which lasted about fourteen hours. 
A calm succeeded, and then a fresh N.E. by north, 
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and easterly wind with rain and squalls as far as Uib 
latitude of 50i° South, when it hauled to the S. 
Eastward, and in 51£° South it fell calm. This 
was succeeded by a strong westerly, and then north- 
westerly breeze, with fine clear weather. This car- 
ried us to 54" South, when we got N.N.E. and North 
by West winds, which took us through the Straits 
of Lb Miii re. 

We rounded Cape Horn on the 26t.li of Novem- 
ber, fifteen days from the river, with a fresh N.N. 
Westerly breeze. This speeddy shifted to the N. 
W-, and then S.W., and again to west, and W.S. 
W- ; so that we made little westing- till we reach- 
ed iil.- 3 South on the 1st of December. The wea- 
ther was always moderate, with drizzling rain, and 
occasional fogs, and a high swell from S.W. Be- 
tween the 2d and 3d of December the wind drew 
to the northward, with a thick fog. Next day it 
came to the S.W., with sleet squalls, and a thick 
haze. This wind gradually hauled to the northward 
of West, with hail squalls. An inspection of the 
track will show how uniformly the winds between 
60" and 51 A° South gradually drew from the S.W. 
to westward, then to N.W., and so to the north- 
ward, and always equally, with hail and sleet. la 
51^° South we had a gale of nine hours from the 
West, with squalls of hail. This wind, however, 
instead of drawing to the N.W. and northward, as 
it bad been wont to do in the six preceding degrees 
South of us, now hauled W.S.W., and blew fresh, 
witbeonstant squalls, till we had ran on a North by 
West course (by compass) nearly to 42° South. 
The wind then, jfter a short calm, came to tW_ 
eastward, and drew round grartuaWj \o %A."^«% 
where it remained Hteady and fvest vOi'rofc «•«■* 
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the land to the southward of Valparaiso on the 19tk 
of December. We had light airs from the north- 
ward in the middle of the day, which carried ■ 
into the harbour. 

The highest South latitude to which we reached 
was 61A°, being then in 75° West longitude. This 
was in the evening of the 1st of December 1880L 
We had then a fresh breeze from the N.W. fay 
West, with a thick drizzling haze. The barometer 
stood at 29,34, and the thermometer at 41*. Tbf 
farthest west to which we went was 84J°, in lati- 
tude 57* 45' South, on the 7th of December, ths 
wind very light from the westward, barometsr 
28,66. 

When the prevalence of strong N. W. wiads W- 
tween 50° and 54° South is taken into ooaridaoH 
tion, it will probably be advisable to go, at leasts as 
far west as 84°, in order to make a fair wind of ths 
north-west ere, when not too strong, to admit of 
carrying sail. 

From the best information respecting the wea- 
ther off the Cape, there seems reason to believe* 
that the hardest gales prevail near the land, sad 
that the chance of good weather, and of easterly 
winds, is, at least, as great at a considerable dv- 
t ance off shore. A ship, on meeting westerly wind* 
therefore, ought perhaps to stand on to the south- 
ward as far as 62° or 63°, and be indifferent abort 
northing, till between the longitude of 80° and 85/, 
after which there will be little difficulty in pi*/ 
ceeding, although there must always be comdefir? 
able discomfort in passing between 55° and &L ri 
south, where the worth- westers prevail, with a AW _ i0 . 
t*oa. lt 

I am at n loss viW Vi v\\\wV <A \N^ \tf&\\* ^ 
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barometer on this passage. Off Cape Horn, on the 
26th of November, in latitude 56 J* South, it stood 
at 29,55 ; on reaching 60° South, it had fallen to 
29,13 ; the wind to the westward, and a thick fog ; 
but no bad weather followed. From the 1st to the 
2d, when we were in the latitude 61° South, it ran- 
ged between 29,50 and 29,30, with light winds 
from the north-westward, and drizzling rain. Du- 
ring the next day, when we were running nearly 
on the parallel of 61° South, the mercury fell from 
39,30 to 28,84, with a thick fog, and a moderately 
fresh breeze from the North-west. On the wind 
coming from the South-westward, it rose slowly to 
29,95 ; the weather moderate, with slight hail squalls 
and clear weather. It again fell, as the wind shift- 
ed to the northward, N.E. and E.N.E., and stood 
at length at 28,60, which is the lowest point it 
reached. This was on the evening of the 4th, in 
latitude 59* south, and longitude nearly 80* west, 
the wind at E.N.E., moderate and cloudy weather. 
Fresh southerly, south-westerly, and west-south- 
westerly breezes followed, and hard squalls, with 
elec t, but no gale of wind. It remained below 29 
inches till we had passed the latitude of 57* south, 
and afterwards rose very gradually, till, having 
reached the latitude of 56* south, on the 16th of 
December, it stood at SO inches. It gave no wartb- 

aof the approach of the gale on the 11th, but 
during its continuance, nearly to 29 inches 
from 29,28, which it had stood at before. 

From a consideration of these circumstances, it 
k to be apprehended, that the barometer, which 
in middle latitudes is so useful an instrument in 
foretelling changes of weather, may sometimes fail 
us in very high, as it almost *ta«3* &ka \si^er* 
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low latitudes. On the return pas-nee round Cipw 
Horn, on the 15th of August 1822, during the 
opposite season, the samp thing was observed, vi*. 
b fall so low as 28,88, in latitude 56 i" South, which 
was not followed by any bad weather. Tbe wind 
was then N.W, and moderate. Perhaps it is affect' 
ed, in high latitudes, by fogs and rains, in a greater 
degree than it is in middle latitudes, where I hare 
not observed that anything but winds materially 
influenced its movements. 

On the passage from the East, in the summer of 
that hemisphere, (December,) the lowest tempera- 
ture we observed off Cape Horn was 39*. On the 
return passage, in winter, (August,) it never fell 
below 40°, till off the Falkland Islands, when it m 
one day as low as 35°. 

We observed no current off the Cape greater thai 
what might be ascribed to error in the estimation ; 
neither have I yet heard any well-established (acts 
respecting the currents off Cape Horn, more than 
what must always attend hard gales. 

A considerable difference of opinion prevails as 
to the fittest time of tiie year for making a passage 
round Cape Horn from the eastward. There seems 
good reason to believe, that in winter, when the 
sun is to the northward of the equator, the chance 
of easterly winds is the greatest ; and many per- 
sons are of opinion, that the westerly gales are the> 
neither so violent nor so lasting as during the monlhi 
that the sun is to the southward of the equator. 
Admitting these circumstances to be as stated, there 
remain two very serious objections to the winter 
season ; first, the length of the nights ; and, second- 
ly, the presence of ice islands. In a tempestuous 
anil frigid latitude, the rJoKnce of day-light alwayt 
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augments, in a very serious degree, the difficulties 
of navigation ; but when the formidable danger of 
icebergs is added, there can be little farther ques- 
tion, I think, as to which season is preferable. All 
accounts seem to agree, that it is during the winter 
and spring months, July, August, and September, 
that the ice is most generally met with ; and, as the 
masses in which it floats about are sometimes only 
a few feet above the water, and such as cannot 
possibly be distinguished at night, the risk which 
amps run in winter months is very great. Some- 
times it is met with in fields, which embarrass ships 
exceedingly; and since the opening of the com- 
merce with the shores of the Pacific, has multiplied 
the number of vessels navigating those seas, many 
accidents occur every season. It will be seen un- 
der the head of Notice XV., that we met the ice 
both in large and small islands in August 1822 ; 
and several ships returned to Rio about the same 
time, after running against the ice, dismasting them- 
selves, and sustaining other damage. 

I have lately been informed, by persons well ac- 
quainted with the opinions of the whale-fishers on 
tins ■abject, that they prefer rounding Cape Horn 
in the winter months, during which season less ice 
■ said to be found than in summer, and there is a 
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From Valparaiso to Lima. 

27<A of January, to bill of February, 1821. 

(9 Days.) 

The "wind on this passage is always nearly the- 
same, viz. S-S.E. It sometimes hauls a point or 
two to the eastward, but the passage is always cer- 
tain. The only precaution to be attended to is, to 
ran well off (lie land in the first instance, say 150 
miles, on a N.W. course, and then steer direct for 
San Lorenzo, a high and well-defined island, form- 
ing the eastern side of Callao Bay. It is usual to 
make the land of Morro Solar, which lies ten mites 
to the southward of Callao, and then ran into tlie 
roads by the Boqueron Passage, or proceed round 
the north end of San Lorenzo. By attending close- 
ly to the directions on Mr Foster's chart, transmit- 
tpd to the Admiralty, any vessel may safely enter 
the Boqueron ; but great attention must be paid to 
the lead and the bearings, and an anchor kept ready 
to let go. 

It is generally calm in Callao Roads during the 
morning, and sometimes foggy ; but, about eleren 
o'clock, it clears up, and the breeze freshens from 
the southward, which enables sliips to reach lbs 
anchorage generally without a tack, after rounding 
(he north end of Lorenzo ; so that, upon the whole, 
this outer route, which is entirely free from danger, 
is preferable to the other, at least for a stranger. 
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No. IV. 

Lima to Valparaiso* 
28th of February to 18th of March 1821. 

(IS Days.) 

The return passage from Peru to Chili requires 
aoute attention, and may generally be made by a 
man-of-war in less than three weeks; it has been 
made in less than a fortnight by a frigate, which, 
however, on the next occasion, took twenty-eight 
days. The point which contributes most to the 
success of this passage is keeping well off the wind 
after leaving Lima, and not having any scruples 
about inaldngwesting, provided southing can also 
be gained. The S.E. trade-wind, through which 
the greater part of this course is to be made, inva- 
riably draws to the eastward at its southern limit, 
aad» therefore, a ship eventually can always make 
her southing. The object, however, being to get 

ri the trade and into the westerly winds, which 
to the southward, a ship ought to keep the 
wind, at least a beam, while crossing the trade. In 
winter, that is, when the sun is to the northward 
of the equator, the trade-wind blows steadier, and 
its southern extreme lies four or five degrees to the 
northward of its summer limit, which may be taken 
at about 30° or 31° South. 

The sun was near the equator when this passage 
was made, and we retained the trade-wind as far as 
81° South, after which we had Northerly and North- 
westerly winds as far as the Island of Mas-afue- 
ra, when it shifted to South, and then to S*E« b^ 
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S., blowing fresh. This changed to S.S.E., the re- 
gular coast-wind, as we drew in-shore. Dnriug 
summer, tin* land ought always to lie made lo the 
southward of the port. In winter, when hard North 
winds are frequent, this is not advisable. Perhaps, 
at such seasons, a direct course for Valparaiso may 
be the best, after losing the trade-wind. 



Valparaiso to Lima., by the EntTcmedios, or 

Intermediate Ports. 

VWiafMay to 2itA of June 1B21. 

From Valparaiso we steered at the distance of 
about sixty miles from the eoa.it, as far as Int. 22j" 
South ; when we hauled in, ami afterward* coasted 
along in sight of the shore, at the distance of seven 
or eight leagues, an far as Ariea. The winds bring 
light from S.S.E., it was not till tlie 7th of June 
that we anchored there. From tlience we coasted 
along by Quiaca, Morra de Sama, and Ilo, to Mol- 
lenrto, the winds being generally from the east- 
ward, and drawing off shore at night ; calm in the 
mornings ; and hauling in from the sea in the day ; 
the weather invariably fine. From Mollendo to 
Lima we had a fresh breeze off shore about S.E. 
On approaching the Mono Solar, the wind felt 
lij;lit, anil Hi 1 ivi-re obliged tn tow tin' ship through 
the Boqucron Passage inlo Callao Roads. 

There is no difficulty in making a passage along 

the south coast of Peru from the eastward. But 

from the westward a great deal of vigilance is re- 

'kite lo tiike ndvantage of everv occasional shift 
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of wind, since by ibis means alone can a passage 
be made. The beat authorities are, I think, against 
standing out to sea to tbe south-westward, in the 
hopes of fetching in upon the starboard tack. The 
Constellation, American frigate, tried this passage, 
bat she thereby lost a great deal of time, being at 
least three weeks in going from Lima to Mollendo. 
The San Martin, bearing Lord Cochrane- 's Sag, 
made tbe passage to Arica, which is considerably 
further, in thirteen days, by keeping in-shore, and 
taking advantage of tbe changes which take place, 
with more or less regularity, every evening and 

As the weather along the south coast of Pern is 
invariably fine, ships are not otherwise incom- 
moded at the various anchorages, than by a high 
•well, which always rolls in at the full and change 
of tbe moon. Arica is the only place having any 
pretensions to the name of a harbour ; bnt the se- 
veral bays described in Mr Foster's Memoir may 
be considered safe, provided the ground-tackling 
be good. 

No. VI. 

Chorillos (near Lima) to Valparaiso. ■■ 
10(A to 28/A ofAvgusl 1821. 
(18 Days.) 

This being what is called the winter passage, 
we lost tbe nade-wind in latitude 2b" South, after 
which we had the winds to the S.VV. as far as lon- 
gitude 8B° West, anil latitude 27° South, when it 
■bifted to the N.W. and Weal, muV mi \«i 'Osw "S^* ; 
end South, as far as 78° west \ongvttAe., vm&" s a»- 
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tilde 33" South. We were much embarrassed by 

calm*, light winds, ami heavy rains, after whiili 
ihe wind came to the northward ami N.N.W., with 
thick rainy weather. We made tlie land to the 
southward of Valparaiso on the 27th, and Rot in 
next day by the wind coming round to die S.W. 

At this season of the year, when northerly winds 
prevail, with heavy rain, ami unpleasant weather, 
it does not seem advisable to make the coast to the 
southward of the port. Neither ought a ship, I 
think, to run into Valparaiso in one of these MMi 
since the wind frequently Mows home, and is at- 
tended by a high Bwell. During the winter, the 
best ground-tackle ouyht to be laid ont to the north- 
ward, and a birth taken sufficiently far from the 
shore to allow of veering, in the event of bad wea- 
ther coining on. It does not seem necessary to 
take more than barely room for this purpose, since, 
by lying near the shore, there will be always an 
undertow, which relieves the sea-CHlile of great 
part of the strain. Before the gale comes on, the 
barn meter, tile llnvatcnins; iispcct of the weather, 
and the rising swell, ecni'i-silly gave sufficient wan- 
ing. Previous to a Norther, as these gales are call- 
ed, the land of Concon, and that beyond it to the 
northward, are seen with unusual sharpness and 
distinctness. 

Thin passage in eighteen days may be termed 
short. Formerly thirty days was usual, it after- 
wards sunk to twenty-five days, and, at the period 
of our arrival, three weeks was considered good. 
Sir Thomas Hardy, in his Majesty's ship Creole, 
made the passage from Huacho in something less 
than fourteen (lays, the distance being more than 
tiro thousand two hundred miles. This was early 



ill May 1821, anil it is well worth attending to, 
that the trade-wind was crossed with a fore-top- 
11111*1. Htiiddin^-Kiiil set, no ivtrrird being paid to any 
object, bat getting through the trade-wind as fast 
as possible. Tlif same ship, however, in February 
and Mnrcli of the Following year, mis twenty -eight 
■lays making the passage, hut this is unusually long 
for a man-of-war. 



VaJparuiso to Coiicqilmn, Bay of Arauco, and 

, Isliiml of Mociia. 

1st to Blrt of 'October 1821. 

As the prevalent winds along this coast are from 
the southward, it is necessary to take advantage of 
every slant that u ill allow ut' Mmthinn bdng made, 
and we were fortunate in meeting with a westerly 
wind on the third day after sailing, which carried 
ua more than half the distance. The wind subse- 

Juently was South by W., which made the rest of 
He passage to Conception almost a dead beat. Wo 
arrived ot Talcuhuana, in Conception Hay, on the 
Sib. During the 9th, it blew fresh from the north- 
ward. We afterwards beat up to the Hay of Arau- 
co, and to the Island of Mocha, in 38° 10' South, 
having on this occasion been favoured with n south- 
easterly breeze, and then a southerly one to stand 
in with. 

We endeavoured to reach Vnldivia also, but the 
wind came from South by East, and blew so hard 
that we were obliged, for want of Vhhc, \» ^W*. 
up. On the return passage to VaVpWEWisij 1 \Ne.^»& 
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light north-westerly and west winds, then S.\V n 

and ho to tin; southward, and South by East, which 
is the most common wind. 

These particulars would seem to point out that 
a passage may always be made to the southward ; 
for the winds are seldom steady for twelve hours, 
and by taking care to profit by every change, south- 
ing must be made. 

The passage from Valparaiso to Conception is 
L r i.'in.'["nllv' insidi! iii ti'ii d;iy-, which is also the usual 
time required for a passage to Lima ; the distaace, 
however, in the first ease, is two hundred and twen- 
ty miles, and in the latter, thirteen hundred and 
twenty, a circumstance which points out very de- 
cidedly the direction of She prevalent winds. 

No. VIIL 

Valparaiso to Lima, calling at Coqulmbo, Guat- 

co, Copiapo, Ariea, and Mollendo. 

15iA of November to 9ti of December 1821. 

(24 Days.) 

The winds during these passages along-shore 
are always lijjtit, ;i:ni from the southward, hauling 
in from sea during the day, and freshening from off 
the land in the night. 

Between Mollendo and Callao there is a pretty 
steady breeze from E. S. E., with a drain of cur- 
rent alongshore ; a remark which applies to the 
whole coast from Valparaiso to Lima. 

A remarkable increase of the great S. W. or 
ocean swell is ulisiTiiiliL- ;it the full and change of 
the moon on these coasts, especially fro.m Arica to 
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bo inclusive, a circumstance which renders it 
it, and sometimes impossible, to land at those 



No. IX. 

a to Pacasmayas, Payta, and Guayaquil. 
17th to 25th of December 1821. 

s winds between Lima and Guayaquil are 
'ate from the southward ; at night hauling to 
•uth-eastward, and in the day from S.S.W. 
ten we came off the entrance of the river of 
iquil, on the 23d of December, the wind met 
m N.W., and then fell calm. We were ob- 
to anchor on the ebb, and to beat up against 
^ht northerly and northwesterly winds as far 
anchorage off the N.E. end of Puna. In the 
oon of the 24th, we received a pilot from the 
of Puna, who undertook to carry us up du- 
tie night. We accordingly weighed at four 
k, and with the flood tide and a light breeze 
rest by south, ran up in the dark, and anchor- 
Four in the morning of the 25th off the town 
ayaquiL The pilots of this river are expert, 
>pear to understand their business well ; but 
lite indispensable that their wishes be prompt- 
. exactly attended to, as the passages are so 
v, and the tide so rapid, as to admit of no de- 
Several ships have been run aground, by the 
n hesitating to let go the anchor at the desire 
pilot. 

; passage down again was more difficult, in 
luence of the prevalent wind* tav&%^^^ 

,. JJf. Z 
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river. It afforded us, however, a means ol 
ming acquainted to a reriaiu extent, with tb" 
age ; and 1 ['eel assured tlmt Mr Foster's dire 
transmitted to the Admiralty, taken alon| 
die cliart i<sn::ll y supplied, and used with e 
caution, would prove sufficient, in time of i 
instance, or when there might he aome urg« 
cessity for a ship's going up without a pilot. 
narrow parts of the river we kedgeddownw 
ebb, without any sail set, hut having a bon 
chor on the ground, and the cable at shoi 
peak;* in this way the ship was readilysteere 
side lo sitle, or brought up at an instant's wi 
At other places we backed and filled, and a 
made shore tacks. We were always obliged 
over, to anchor when the flood tide made. 

This is the period at which the rainB arc « 
ed to set in, and the heavy threatening as] 
clouds over the hills, gave us reason to expe 
we should nut fscuiie ; I hit mi me fid I during 00 
between the 23d and the 30th of Decembei 

The passage IVom GiiaYiiqiiil back to Li; 
quires attention, as may lie seen from the i 
ing directions, which I obtained from Don B 
Luzurragui, captain of the port of Guayaqui 

" The average passage, in a well-found, Bit 
managed ship, is twenty days ; eighteen is n 
common ; and there is an instance of a sc 
doing it in twelve. From the entrance of th 
aa far as Punta de Aguja, (in latitude 6° t 
the shore must he hugged as close aa possi 
order to take advantage of the changes of 
which take place only near the shore. In thi 

* See aii nccoatA of (his opetauon " jage 104, vt 
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by due vigilance, slant* may be made every day 
anil night. On reaching 1'unta de Aguja, work to 
the southward, as nearly on tin? meridian of that 
point as may be, aa far as 11 j" latitude, and then 
strike in-shore for Callao, and if it is not fetched, 
creep along-shore, as formerly directed." 

Persons accustomed to the navigation hetween 
Lima and Valparaiso are tempted to stand boldly 
out, in hopes of making their southing with ease, 
and then running in upon a parallel. But this is 
not found to be practicable ; and, indeed, the cases 
have no resemblance, piuco the passage to Valpa- 
raiso is made by passing quite through the trade- 
wind, and getting into the variables ; whereas Lima 
lies in the heart of the trade ; accordingly, a ship 
that stretches off from Guayaquil comes gradually 
up as she stands out, and finally makes about a 
south course ; when she tacks again, the wind 
shifts as she draws in, and the ship will he fortunate 
if she can retrace her first course ; very often, in- 
deed, she does not fetch the point left in the first 



To work along-shore with effect, the land must 
' be kept well on hoard, and constant vigilance 1»' 
1 bestowed upon the navigation, otherwise a ship will 
Tjake little progress. 



Gtutyaquil to the Galapagos. 

SOrt of December 1821, to $lh ;j juntw>-y 1822. 

(6 Days.) 

As the winds between the G&\a.yre$yA ^w^ ^ Clfe 
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main are always from south or S.S.E., there is no- 
thing to be particularly attended to in this passsgp, 
except the currents, which generally set to the 
northward, and increase in strength near the islan ' 
On getting amongst them the greatest care is i 
cesaary, to avoid being carried to leeward of then 
chorage where it is proposed to stop. In tlie C 
way we were drifted to leeward of James's Islai 
and could never afterwards regain it. We lay o 
wards of a week at Abingdon Island, the n 
northern of the large ones, in a bay at the i 
end, where we were disagreeably exposed t 
S.S.E. winds. 

It appeared as if the bad season was about to m 
in, for several nights wo had rain and squalls. 

It is to be regretted, that the true geographical 

Eosition of these islands is still uncertain, and ths 
ydrographical knowledge respecting them so ex* 
ceedingly scanty. Several of the islands have, it is 
said, some safe ports, but these are little known, 
anil their resources still less bo. We know that an 
ample supply of terrapins, or land tortoises, may 
be procured at some of the islands, and water ii 
probably to be found at most of them, if diligeal 
search were made. They offer at all seasons a i 
valuable asylum to the South-Sea Whalers. 



o Panama. 
ISth of January "to 2d of February 1822. 
(17 Day*.) 

This passage, Matt \\Yiwft ! o\ , &.w<j«»i,isv«gs 
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and uncertain, in consequence of the light baffling 
winjls and calm* which belong to the great bight, 
known under the name of the Hay of Panama ; and 
these winds being also uncertain in direction, the 
beat method seems to be to steer for the port when- 
erer that can l>e done. 

For tlie two first days of our passage, the 1 7th 
and 18th of January, we had a fresh breeze from 
the southward, after which we were much retarded 
by calms, light winds, and squalls ; and it was not 
till die 29th that we made the Morro de Pucrcos, 
the high land of the promontory forming the west- 
ern limit of the Bay of Panama. On steering to the 
eastward, we met a fresh breeze from north imme- 
diately on our opening the point. This carried us 
across the bay in the parallel of 7° north. As wo 
closed with the eastern coast, the wind drew more 
to the westward, and enabled us to make the land 
about Point Esrondida, in 7° W north. From 
hence we took advantage of the shifts of wind be- 
tween the night and the day, and beat up till abreast 
of the island of Cialera, lying between the south end 
of the Isla del Key and Point (jararhiiic, forming 
the south side of the Gulf of San Michael. There, 
in latitude 8° 1 P north, it was thought prudent to 
anchor till tlie morning, as there is a shoal laid 
down in this neighbourhood, but which, we after- 
wards learned, has eight fathoms on its shallowest 
part. Next morning, the 1st, we were employed 
Working against light winds from the northward, 
With a slight current in our favour : towards sunset 
the breeze freshened considerably, and when we 
lacked close to the island of Petado, on the N. K. 
shore of the bay, the breeze was so fresh that we 
rould hanlly carry tlie ton-v^taiVvtiV*. 'VWVv^i^, 

/ % 
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blew from N.N.E. M> N.E. by North, enabling vs 
to clear, at a proper distance, the long line ofmrtal! 
islands which stretch to the N.N.W. of the Isla del 
Bey, and thence to proceed, in a straight line, a 
little to windward bf W.N. W. by compass, directly 
for the anchorage of Panama. Bat towards the 
morning of the 2d of February, the wind drew to 
the N.N.W., and, after the day broke, we had se- 
veral tacks to make before reaching the anchorage, I 
within the island of Perico, 

After entering the bay, we were not much inBu- 
enced by currents. From what we saw and heard 
it appeared to he essential, on working into Pana- 
ma, to keep on the eastern side, where the wind is 
moderate, the water smooth, and there is no cur- 
rent;, whereas, on the western side, the breeze is 
too strong, there is a short sea, and generally a 
drain of current setting out to seaward 

No. XII. 

General Remarks on tfte Winds and Woodier, 
and the Navigation of the Sotdlt- West Coast 
ofMexko. 

On the south-west coast of Mexico, the fair sea- 
son, or what is called the summer, though the la- 
titude be north, is from December to May inclu- 
sive. During this interval alone it is advisable to 
navigate the coast, forio the (vinter, from June to 
November inclusive, every part of it is liable to- 
hard gales, tornadoes, or heavy squalls, to calms, 
to constant deluges of rain, and the most danger- 
ous Jig-bin i ng ; added to which, almost all parts of 
the coast are, at this time, bo Mita&JsUAfi *» M be 
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abandoned by the inhabitants. At the eastern end 
of this range of coast, about Panama, the winter 
•eta in earlier than at San Bias, which lies at the 
western end. Rains and sickness are looked for 
early in March at Panama ; but at San Bias, rain 
seldom falls before the 15th of June ; sometimes, 
howerer, it begins on the 1st of June, as we expe- 
rienced. Of the intermediate coast I have no exact 
information, except that December, January, and 
February, are fine months everywhere ; and that, 
with respect to the range between Acapulco to 
Panama, the months of March, April, and half of 
May, are also fine — at all other times the coast na- 
vigation may be generally described as dangerous, 
and on every account to be avoided. 

from December to May inclusive, the prevalent 
winds between Panama and Cape Blanco de Ni- 
coya are N.W. and northerly. From thence to Re- 
alejo and Sonsonate N.E. and easterly. At this 
season off the Gulfs of Papagayo and Tecoantepec 
there blow hard gales, the first being generally N.E., 
and the latter north. These, if not too strong, as 
they sometimes are, greatly accelerate the passages 
to the westward — they last for several days toge- 
ther, with a clear sky overhead, and a dense red 
haze near the horizon. We experienced both in 
the Conway in February 1S22. The first, which 
was off Papagayo on the 12th, carried us two hun- 
dred and thirty miles to the W.N.W. ; but the gale 
we met on crossing the Gulf of Tecoantepec, on the 
24th, 25th, and 26th, was so hard that we could 
show no sail, and were drifted off to the S.S.W. 
more than a hundred miles. A ship ought to be 
well prepared on these occasions, for the gale is rot 
only severe, but the sea, which rises ojuckl^is *ul- 
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commonly high and short, so as to strain a ship ex- 
ceedingly. 

From Acapnlco to San Bias what are called land 
and sea-lireezes hlow ; hut aa far aa my experience 
goes, during the whole of March they scarcely de- 
serve that name. They are described as blowing 
from N.W. and West during the day, and from 
N.E. at night ;■ whence, it might he inferred, that 
a shift of wind, amounting to eight points, takes 
place hetween the day and night breezes. But, 
during the whole distance hetween Acapnlco and 
San Bias, together with aljout a hundred miles 
East of Acapnlco, which we worked along, hank 
for hank, wo never found, or very rarely, that a 
greater shift could he reckoned on than four points. 
With this, however, and the greatest diligence, a 
daily progress of from thirty to iifty miles may ho 
made, 

Such heing the general state of the' winds on 
this coast, it is necessary to attend to the follow- 
ing directions for making a passage from the east- 

On leaving Panama for Realejo or Sonsonate, 
come out direct to the north-westward of the Isla 
del Rey — keep from twenty to thirty leagues off 
the shore as far as Cape lllaeco do Nicoya, and on 
this pnssiige ad rani age must he taken of every shift. 
of wind to get to il.e north, west ward. From Cape 
Blanco hug the shore, in order to take advantage 
of the north-easterly winds which prevail close in. 
If a Papagayo (as the strong breeze out of that 
gulf is called) be met with, the passage to Sonso- 
nate becomes very short. 

From Sonsonate to Acspulco keep at the dis> 
tance of tiventv, or ut nw thirty leagues from the 
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coast. We met with very strong currents running 
to the eastward at this part of the passage ; hut 
whether by keeping farther in or farther ont we 
should have avoided them, I am unable to say. 
The above direction is that usually held to be the 
best by the old coasters. 

If, when off the Gulf of Tecoantepec, any of the 
hard breezes which go by that name should come 
off, it is advisable, if sail can be carried, to ease the 
sheets off, and run well to the westward, without 
seeking to make northing ; westing being, at all 
stages of that passage, by far the most difficult to 
accomplish. On approaching Acapulco the shore 
should be got hold of, and the land and sea-breezes 
turned to account. 

This passage in summer is to be made by taking 
advantage of the difference in direction between 
the winds in the night and the winds in the day. 
During some months, the land-winds, it is said, 
come more off the land than at others, and that the 
sea-breezes blow more directly on shore ; but in 
March we seldom found a greater difference than 
four points ; and to profit essentially by this small 
change, constant vigilance and activity are indis- 
pensable. The sea-breeze sets in, with very little 
variation as to time, about noon, or a little before, 
and blows with more or less strength till the even- 
ing. It was usually freshest at two o'clock ; gra- 
dually fell after four ; and died away as the sun 
went down. The land-breeze was by no means so 
regular as to its periods or its force. Sometimes it 
came off in the first watch, but rarely before mid- 
night, and often not till the morning, and was then 
generally light and uncertain. The principal point 
to be attended to in this navigation is, to have the 
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sbip so placed at the setting in of the sea-breezy 
that she shall be able to make use of the whole of 
it on the larboard tack, before closing too much 
with the land. If this be accomplished, which a 
little experience of the periods renders easy, the 
ship will be near the shove just as the sea-breeze 
lias ended, and there she will remain in the best 
situation to profit by the land-wind when it comes ; 
for it not only comes off earlier to a ship near the 
coast, but is stronger, and may always he taken 
advantage of to carry the ship off to the sea-breeze 
Btation before noon of the next day.* 

These are the best directions for navigating on 
this coast which I have been able to procure : they 
are drawn from various sources, and, whenever it 
was possible, modified by personal experience. I 
am chiefly indebted to Don Manuel Luzurragui, 
master-attendant of Guayaquil, for. the information 
they contain. In his opinion, were it required to 
make a passage from Panama to San Bias, without 
touching at any intermediate port, the best way 
would be to stretch well out, pass to tile south- 
ward of Cocos Island, and then run with the 
southerly winds as far West as 00° before hauling 
up for San Bias, so as to make a fair wind of the 
westerly breezes which belong to the coast. An 
experienced old pilot, however, whom I met at 
Panama, disapproved of this, and said, the beat dis- , 
tance was fifteen or twenty leagues all the .way. 
In the winter months, these passages are very un- 
pleasant, and it is indispensable that the whole na- 
vigation be much further off-shore, excepting only 
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rtween Acapulco and San Bias, when a 
om ten to twelve leagues will be sufficie 
The return passages from the West are 
uch easier. In the period called here th 
er, from December to May, a distance of 
fifty leagues ensures a fair wind all the wa 
inter, it is advisable to keep still farther o 
hundred leagues, to avoid tne calms and tl 
ssant rains, squalls, and lightnings, which e 
here prevail on the coast at this season, 
anuel Lucurragui advises, during winter, 
I ports on this coast should be made to the so 
ird and eastward, as the currents in this tinu 
b year set from that quarter. 
If it be required to return direct from San B 
Lima, a course must be shaped so as to pt 
ween the Island of Cocos and the Galapagc 
to the south-eastward, till the land be mac 
tie to the southward of the equator, betwec 
3 Lorenzo and Cape St Helena. From them 
: along-shore as far as Point Aguja, in latitu< 
rath, ,after which, work due South, on tl 
ian of that point, as far as 11£° South, an 
tretch in-shore. If the outer passage we 
attempted from San Bias, it would be nece 
> run to 25° or 30° South across the trad 
would be a needless waste of distance ax 

general observations as the foregoing, on 

on still imperfectly known, are, perhap 

ilculated to be useful to a stranger thi 

accounts of passages made at particul 

For although the success of a passaj 

ipally depend on the navigator's own i 

watching for exceft\w& to ^* *«*—- 
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rules, and on his skill and activity in profiting Lj 
them, yet he must always be materially aided by ■ 
knowledge of the prevalent winds and weather. Aa 
many persons, however, attach a certain degree of 
value to actual observations made on roasts little 
frequented, although the period in which they may 
have been made he limited, 1 have given, in the 
two following notices, a brief abstract of the Con- 
way's passages from Panama to Acapulco, and from 
Acapulco to San Bias. The original notes from 
whence they are taken are too minute to interest 
any person not actually proceeding to that quarter 
of the world. 



Panama to Acapulco. 

oA of February to 1& of March 1822. 

(30 Days.) 

We sailed from Panama on the 4.th of February, 
and anchored on that afternoon at the island of Ta- 
boga, where we filled up our water. Next evening, 
tlie 5th. we ran out of the bay with a fresh N.N.W. 
wind, and at half past two in the morning of the 
6th rounded Point Mala, and hauled to the west- 
ward. As the day advanced the breeze slackened 
and drew to the southward. In twenty-four hours, 
however, we had run one hundred and forty miles, 
and were entirely clear of the bight of Panama. It 
cost us nearly six days more before we came abreast 
of Cape Blanco de Nicoya ; at first we had light 
winds from S.S.W., then a moderate breeze from 
N.N.W., which backed round to the eastward, 
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[ was followed by a calm ; during each day we 
. the wind from almost every point of the com- 
8, but light and uncertain. Between the 11th 
[ 12th, we passed Cape Blanco de Nicoya with 
esh breeze from S.S.E. and then S.S.W., which 
'ted suddenly to the northward, afterwards to 

N.N.E., where it blew fresh for upwards of 
mty-four hours, and enabled us to run more than 
> hundred and thirty miles to the west-north- 
jtward in one day. This breeze, which is known 
the name of Papagayo, failed us after passing the 
If of the same name, and we then came within 

influence of adverse currents. On reaching the 
gitude of 92° West, on the 16th we were set S. 

W. 77 miles ; on the 17th, N. 16 miles ; on the 
ih, £. 51 miles ; on the 19th, S. 78°, £. 63 miles ; 
the 20th, S. 62°, £. 45 miles ; on the 21st, 
37°, £• 17£ miles ; all of which we experienced 
ween 91° and 93° West, at the distance of twenty 
gnes from the shore, meanwhile we had N.N.E. 
I northerly winds,, and calms. 
After these currents slacked, we made westing 
far as 93£°, by help of N.N.E. and Easterly 
ids. On the 22d, 23d, and 24th, we were strug- 
ag against north-westerly winds off Guatimala 
ween 14° and 15£° North latitude. This brought 
up to the top of the Bay of Tecoantepec at sun- 

of the 24th, we then tacked and stood to the 
stward. The weather at this time looked threat- 
ng ; the sky was clear overhead, but all round 
) horizon there hung a fiery and portentous haze, 
i the sun set in great splendour ; presently the 
seze freshened, and came to North by West, and 
fore midnight it blew a hard gale of wind from 
nth. This lasted with little intermission till six 
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iii the morning of the 36th, or about thirty horns. 
There won during all the time an uncommonly higb 
short sea, which made the ship extremely uneaiv. 
The barometer fell from 29.34 to 29.81, betweea 
noon and fonr p.m., hut rose again as the gale 
freshened — the. sympiesometer fell twelve hun- 
dredth*. This gale drove as to the South-west hj 
Smith about one hundred and forty miles. A fine 
fresh breeze succeeded from N.N.E., which car- 
ried ns on one hundred and twenty miles towards 
Acnpulco, and left us in longitude 97-$" West, and 
latitude 15° North, on the 27th. This was the ' 
fair wind we had on the coast, all the rest of 
passage, as far as San Bins, being made by dead 
heating. The distance from Acapuleo was now 
lesB than one hundred and eighty miles, but it coat 
iia eight days' hard worlc to reach it, principally 
owing to a steady drain of lee-current running bast 
by South at the following daily rates, viz. thirteen, 
sixteen, twenty-seven, thirty-seven, twenty-live, 
ten, nine, seven, nnd nine miles. The winds were, 
meanwhile, from N.W. to N.N.W., with an occa- 
sional spurt from South-East and South, and seve- 
ral calms. We had not yet learned the most effec- 
tual method of taking advantage of the email varia- 
tion between the day and night winds. 



Acapuleo to San Bias. 

\2th to -28th of March 1S22. 

(16 Days.) 



I'll is passage wee co>usi&<»"ci?po& V»'&\ss,™ffli\!i. 



\ 
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of March ; but in the latter days of December, and 
first of January, an English merchant-ship made it 
in ten days, having a fair wind off shore nearly all 
the day. A merchant-brig, which passed Acapulco 
on the 6th of February, at the distance of 150 miles, 
was a fortnight in reaching Cape Corrientes, and 
nearly three weeks afterwards getting from thence 
to San Bias, a distance of only seventy miles. 
There is, however, reason to believe that this ves- 
sel was badly handled. 

It would be useless to give any more detailed ac- 
count of this passage than will be seen in the pre- 
ceding remarks, (No. XII.) We generally got the 
sea-breeze about noon, witn which we laid up for 
a short time W.N.W., and then broke off to N.W. ; 
and so to the northward, towards the end of the 
breeze, as we approached the coast. We generally 
stood in within a couple of miles, and sometimes 
nearer, and sounded in from fifteen to twenty-five 
fathoms. If the breeze continued after sunset, we 
made short tacks, in order to preserve our vicinity 
to the land, to be ready for the night-wind. With 
this we generally lay off S.W., sometimes W.S.W. 
and West, but only for a short time. After pass- 
ing latitude 18°, the coast trended more to the 
northward, and a much longer leg was made on the 
larboard-tack, before we were obliged to go about. 
As we approached Cape Corrientes, in latitude 
20°, the land-winds became more northerly, and 
the sea-breezes more westerly; so that, as the 
coast also trended off to the northward, a more 
rapid advance was made. 

On passing Cape Corrientes, the Tres Marias 
Islands came in sight ; and if they be passed to the 
south-eastward, at the distance of eight or ten 
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rse steered, Piedra B!a 
will be readily got sit 
of. This is a round, bold, white rock, in latitn 
SI" 34J' North, and longitude 105° 32^ West, a 
being one hundred and thirty feet high, forms 
excellent land-mark. It lies exactly eleven ai 
three-quarters of a mile nearly due west from t 
harbour of San Bias, which is pointed out by an 
ther white rock, bearing south, 82° East from t 
former. Close round this last rock, called Pied 
de Tierra, on the eastern side, lies the anchors^ 
The coast between Cape Corrientes,and San B! 
is full of deep and dangerous rocky bights. It 
little known, and ought riot to be approached. Cf 
should also be taken, in the night-time, to ke 
clear of a email cluster of low rocks, which 
twenty-two miles to the K.N.W. of Cape Corrii 
tes. We made them in latitude 20° 43' North, a 
longitude 105° 51' 4" West. Vancouver places thi 
in latitude 20° 45' North ; longitude 105° 46' S 
West ; an agreement sufficiently near. Our dif 
rence of longitude was ascertained by chronon 
ters next day from San Bias, where the longitu 
was afterwards determined by an occupation oi 
fixed star. 

Cape Corrientes lies in latitude 20° 24i' Norl 
longitude 105° 42' 26" West, or 22' 59* West fri 
San Bias. 

During our stay at San Bias, from the 28th 
March to the 15th of June, we had light lai 
winds every night, and a moderately fresh bre< 
from West every day, with the thermometer alwf 
above 80°. 

Towards the end of the period, the sky, vrhi 
had been heretofore clear, became overcast ; I 
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weather lost its former serene character, becomi 
dark and unsettled ; and on the 1st of June, t 
periodical rains set in with great violence, accot 
ponied by thunder and lightning, and fresh wine 
from doe south. This was nearly a fortnight eai 
lier than the average period. The heat and close 
neat of the weather increased greatly after the rains 
■et in ; but although our men were much exposed, 
no sickness ensued, excepting a few cases of highly 
inflammatory fever. The town was almost com- 
pletely deserted when we came away ; the inhabi- 
tants haying, as usual, fled to Tepic, and other in- 
land towns, to avoid the discomfort and sickness 
which accompany the rains. 

As soon as the rains subside, in the latter end 
of October, or beginning of November, the people 
return, although that is the period described as 
being most unhealthy, when the ground is still 
moist, and the heat of the sun not materially abated 



No. XV. 

fait Bias, round Cape Horn, to Rio de Janeiro, 

15th of June to 12th of September 1822. 

(89 Days.) 

The navigable distance of this passage, or that 

t which a ship must run, without counting ca- 

l deviations, is 7550 miles, and includes every 

ety of climate and weather. 

n inspection of the track in the chart which 

an panied this Memoir, will give a better idea of 

extent and variety of this passage than any 

tption can do. A few general remarks^ how- 

U2 
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ever, way have their use. We were recommended 
by tho oldest navigators at San Bias to «et off the 
coast as fast as possible, in order to avoid the 
unpleasant weather which belongs to it at this 
sou. This, it appears, is. sometime* difficult tosc- 
complish, and ships are even driven as far as Aea- 
pulco, before they ran illijfutnncrle ihemselvesfronl 
the westerly and south-westerly breezes. \Ve, how- 
ever, found no difficulty in running; off to the S.W. 
as fares], 10° W. and 15° North. From 81° North, 
to SJ" North, and longitude 105° W., we were 
much retarded by southerly winds. We then got 
the trade-wind, which hung far to the south at lint, 
and obliged dh to cross the line iulllW West. Wo 
kept the trade-wind (or fifteen days, that is, to the 
23d of July, at which time we had reached the la- 
titude of 27° South, having run by itsmeansabotri 
two thousand miles. Tile wind afterwards came 
to the northward, and then to the N.W., whence, 
in 30^> South, it shifted to South by east, and then 
to South-west on the 29th of July. In 35i° South, 
mid 102° West, we had a hard gale from the eontll- 

Tha wind had been previously so fresh from lbs 
S.W. and S.S.W., that we were obliged to close 
reef at midnight of the 28th of July. It shortly 
afterwards came on to rain hard, and fell calm for 
an hour, at the end of which interval ft gale sud- 
denly came on from South, and blew with violence 
till that day. This wle wns followed bv t're-di Soiitli- 
west-by-Wer-t winds, which mine round to N.W., 
and then to S.S.W. again, as far as latitude 46° 
South, and longitude !H> U \v est, when the wind hung 
fur three days from \\k ViovrtXwwd. From iQ%" 
South, and 82° "VJc&t, Xo BBS* SeMfc, «tt*W 
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West, we had freah N.N.E., N.N.W, and N.W. 
winds. Just as we were about to haul up to round 
the Cape on the 12th of August, the wind came from 
N.E. (by compass, or about E.N.E. true,) which 
obliged us to go as far as 57£° South, before the wind 
shifted to west and north-west. We passed out of 
sight of Cape Horn on the night of the 14th of 
August, just two months from San Bias, strictly 
60£ days, the navigable distance being six thou- 
sand miles. From the meridian of Cape Horn, to 
that of the Falkland Islands, we retained the N.W. 
and latterly the S.W. winds. It then fell calm, 
after which we had S.E. and S.S.E. breezes, with 
snow showers, (the first we had seen,) nearly as 
far as latitude 40° South. In the Pacific, between 
50° and 55°, we had hard breezes, with rain, and 
a considerable sea, but not such as to prevent our 
scudding with ease. During all the passage off the 
Cape, we had fine weather, with smooth water, and 
a mild climate, that is to say, the thermometer was 
not below 39° . Off the Falkland Islands, with an 
E.S.E. wind, it fell to 35°. This temperature 
seemed cold to persons recently come from a resi- 
dence of more than six months in one of the hot- 
test parts of the world, bat upon the whole, the 
season was finer than that of the correspondent 
north latitude. 

When off the Cape in 57o South, and longitude 
69° West, we fell in with four ice islands ; two of 
these were very high and long ; the other two were 
about twenty yards long, and as they floated not 
more than ten or twelve feet out of the water, would j 
in all probability, not have been seen at night till 
too near to be avoided. Next day an immense 
island was seen, which could not have been less 
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than two or three hundred feet high, anil a quarter 
of a mile long. This wan in 5G^ D South, and lon- 
gitude 65° Went. Some days afterwards, we fell 
in with an American whaler which had passed more 
to the southward iu 58°, where he not only met 
with innumerable ice islands, but with an extensive 
compact field, as far as the eye could reach. He 
found himself in the morning almost beset, and it 
cost him nearly twenty-four hours beating among 
the floating piece* ami icebergs, before he was clear 
of them. I examined his chart, on which his track 
was laid down with every appearance of exact- 
ness ; the ice and ice islands were sketched in a 
business-like manner on the chart. The high island 
which we saw on the morning 1 of the 15th was pro- 
bably one of the same group, and the smaller ones 
fragments. 

There are few things more dangerous in naviga- 
tion than one of these low ice islands, in a dark 
night, when blowing hard, and with a. high sea ; 
all circumstances which unfortunately are likely 
enough to come together at this particular sea- 
son, when the ice iB most frequently observed to 
be floating about, off Cape Horn. In bad wea- 
ther it might be prudent to lie-to. But in fine 
weather, although dark, as it was with us, a lei- 
surely course may be followed, provided uncom- 
mon vigilance be used. On this occasion I thought 
of a precaution, which it may perhaps be worth 
while stating. Having reefed the courses, that the 
officer of the watch might have a free view, the 
yards were braced sharp up, bowlines hauled, and 
everything prepared for tacking, and always kept 
soat night, from whatever direction the wind might 

blow. On an ice island being seen n-head, anil 



* 
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near us, in the case of the ship being by the wind, 
the helm being put down, she would readily come 
about : If off the wind, she would come to, with 
the flails so trimmed as to allow her sailing past 
the danger ; or if this could not be, still she would 
be more ready to come about, and certainly be more 
manageable, in all respects, than if the yards had 
been in any other position. 

The latter part of this passage between the lati- 
tude of 40° and that of Rio, was rendered tedious 
by frequent northerly winds. On the 24th of Au- 
gust, in latitude 39° 45', the wind, which had been 
gradually hauling from the S.E. to the North-east- 
ward, came to N.N.E., then to North, N.N.W., and 
latterly N.W., shifting gradually at the rate of one 
point m twenty-four hours. In the week from the 
24th to the 31st, we made, on an E.N.E. course, 
only four hundred and eighty miles. During this 
period the wind was moderate, and the atmosphere 
filled with a dense haze, which made everything 
damp* The barometer continued high all the time, 
never falling below thirty inches, and generally 
•tending at 30.30. On the 31st, in latitude 37° 
South* longitude 39© West, the wind came in a 
squall to the S.W. This wind, like the above, 
shifted from right to left, that is, from S.W. to 
8outh, S.E., East, and so on to N.E. North, and 
N.W., with a thick haze, heavy rain, thunder and 
lightning, and the wind blowing occasionally in 
strong; gusts. After this it fell calm, in latitude 33° 
South. The breeze which succeeded was first from 
the N.E., but, as usual, it drew to the northward, 
with a thick haze, and a high swell from the same 
quarter. In the evening of the 5th, the wind, which 
was blowing fresh and steady from North > shifted 



r other warning, 
so hard, that we 
could barely carry triple reefed topsails and reefed 
courses. This breeze in twenty-four hours fell 
light, shifted round as formerly to the South, S.E., 
East, and in latitude 28" South to N.N.E. The only 
difference between this shift of wind, and those 
which preceded it, was the absence of haze. It 
hung in the N.N.E. quarter, blowing at times very 
fresh for three days, with a high short swell. Od 
the 10th it fell calm, after which, on the evening 
of that day, a breeze sprung up from the S.W, and 
having made Round Island, off Rio, early on the 
morning of the 12th, in very thick rainy weather, 
we ran in, and anchored, after a passage of eigbly- 
nine days from leaving San Bias, 



Rio tie Janeiro to Bakitt, or St Salvador. 

25tfi of Noi'ember to Vith of December 1822. 

(18 Days.) 

This passage, and that of his Majesty's ship 
Doris, about the same time, serve to show bo* 
uncertain the wields are on this coast. We sailed 
in the Conway, on the 25th of November, mS 
with North and North-easterly winds off Capa Fr»t 
which obliged us to stand off for nine days, at tin 
end of which time we were one hundred and fifty 
miles farther from Bahia than when we first sailed. 
The wind now shifted to the southward and S.W, 
with a high swell, and much rain, and we reached 
our port on the- I3th of December. 
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The Doris sailed on the 5th of December, ten 
days after the Conway, and reached Bahia on the 
12th, one day before us. 

It so happened, that, immediately on leaving Rio, 
she got the same southerly wind which carried as to 
the northward, and on the same day, but with a less 
distance to run. At this time of the year, north- 
erly winds certainly .prevail, and such circumstan- 
ces as the above do not arise above two or three 
times in a season. As there are ample published 
directions for navigating on this coast, it is needless 
for me to add any more. 



/ 
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TABLE of the Latibtdes, Longitudes, and Va- 


the Sitores of lite Pacific Octan, 


visited bu hit 




1822. Extruded from a Bydrograplucal Me- 




Name of the Place. 


Country. 


Latitude. 




Valparaiso 




33° 1'48"S. 




(Fort St Antonio) 
Island of Moclia 






38 19 13 




Arauco 




37 14 30 




Point Lobos, Island of St 










Coast of 


37 5 30 




Talculiuana (Bay of) . 


cm. 


30 43 52 




Fenro (Cunccption) 




36 43 34 




Coquimbo Buy 




29 56 39 




Islet A. (Iky of Coquimbo) 




29 53 57 




Guasco, (Outer-rock A.) 




28 87 




Bay of Copiapo, (Point A.) 




r; 19 




Arica, (Town of St Mark) 




18 28 35 




Point Coles 




17 42 00 




Valley of Tambo 




17 13 00 




Village of Mollenoo . 


South- 


17 2 16. 




Point Isly 


Weat 
' Coast of 


17 1 00 




Point Pescadores 


16 15 10 




Point Nasco, or Caballoa 


Peru. 


14 58 53 




Infernal Rock 




14 42 5 




Hill of Mercedes 




14 35 29 




Los AmifOB Hocks 




14 SO 




Castle of Callao, 




12 3 45 




Ditto 








^ncon, (Point Jliiliitu-i 


W. Coast 
of Peru. 


11 45 55 




Huiclio 






Hill or Etc* 


6 50 10 




Payta 
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13 
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33 


15 30 




13 IE. 


a 71 


15 


56 






12 49 


B 71 


18 


11 


It 




21 55 


a 'I 


9 




13 30 




40 19 


a 70 


50 


41 


13 30 




1 17 44 


a 70 


ia 


16 


10 25 




o ii as 


9 71 


19 




10 18 




9 27 W. 


a 71 


40 


27 






S3 9 


e 71 


54 


9 


11 5 




29 15 


a 78 





15 
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a 73 


33 




11 20 




3 52 57 


a 75 


83 


57 






4 13 33 


a 75 


44 


33 






4 33 48 


a 76 
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48 






4 36 IS 
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a 77 
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Nuns of the Pin*. 


Countrr 


_ 


Island of Sta Clara 
(Entrance of River Guaya- 
quil) 

1 nun 01 Guayaquil 
Gardiner's Island (centre) 
Charles' Wand (Saddle pt.) 

(Post-Olfice Hay) 

Indefatigable"* Island, (north 

end) 
James Island, (Sugar Loaf) 
Earl of Abingdon's Island 

Conway's anchor.) 
Du. (& W. point) 
Panama (Town) 

Acapulco (Fort Carlos) 
Peaked Mountain, (supposed 

the volcano of Culima) 
Cape Corrientes 
Hock to the N.W. by N- liy 

compass of Cup e Corrientes 
Piedra Blanc* 
San Bias 

De. 


/ Coast of 
f Columbia 

Galapago 
' Islands 

) Isthmus 

West 
' Coast of 


3° 13" 12*8. 

8 '13 12 
1 22 32 
1 20 40 

33 36 
J8 

32 21 N.J 
3« 19 

19- 36'20"N. 
20 24 32 

20 43 00 

21 34 48 

21 32 21 
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J* 4& 33" w. 


e 80° 
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33"/ 
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1 8 46 
1 27 32 
1 39 31 
> 35 35 


e 79 
e 89 
Q 90 
e 90 


39 

58 

10 

6 


46 
32 
31 
35 


9° & E. 


1 57 28 


9 90 


28 


28 


. 


1 49 39 


e 90 


20 


39 


8 20 
7 


tor West of San Bias. 


e 99° 


53' 


47" 


• 40' 


24* 40" E. 


41 58 

23 59 W. 


e 103 
e 105 


36 
42 


29 
26 




33 14 
13 40 


• 105 
a 105 

• 105 

(1 105 


51 
32 

18 
17 


41 

7 
27- 

9 


8 40 



occultations of the fixed Stars by the # Moon. 
Elected, by Time-Keepers, with the stations at 
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Substance of a Letter to Captain Henry Kater, 
read before the Royal Society, April 24, 1823, 
giving an Account of some Experiments made 
by Captain Hall and Mr Foster with an In- 
variable Pendulum, during the Voyage to South 
America, in his Majesty's Ship Conway. 

The following pages contain an account of the 
experiments made with an invariable pendulum, 
placed in my hands by the Board of Longitude, at 
the ^iiL'L'estion of Captain Henry Kater, F.R.S., 
tlw philosopher in whom the sri ei it ific world is in- 
debted for this simple method of determining the 
figure of the earth. The principle, indeed, was 
known before ; but the practical application, in iti 
present form, is due entirely to his skill and inge- 

It was a source of considerable regret to Mr Fos- 
terand myself, that we should have vinitetl so many 
remote places, with such means in our hands, and 
at last have go few results to produce. The fact, 
however, is, that the service upon which the ship 
was employed had no connexion with scientific re- 
search ; and it was only at casual intervals of active 
professional employment, that I, at least, could at- 
tend at all to inquiries of this nature. These oc- 
casional opportunities I owe to the indulgence of 
Sir Thomas Hardy, Commander-in-Chief in South 
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America, to whose encouragement, in every pur- 
suit having useful knowledge for its object, I stand 
essentially indebted. 

In drawing up the account of these experiments, 
care was taken to state all the attendant circum- 
stances, and to record in tables every observation 
in the utmost detail ; so that any person wishing to 
examine the work, may have the best means pos- 
sible of estimating their value. These tables, which 
are too voluminous for the present work, will be 
found at length in the Philosophical Transaction* 
for 1823. 

The methods followed for making the adjust- 
ments of the instruments, conducting the experi- 
ments, and deducing the results, were those laid 
down in Captain Kaler's paper on the length of the 
pendulum at the principal stations of' the Trigo- 
nometrical Survey. We took particular care, for 
example, always to adjust the diaphragm which is 
placed in the focus of the eye-piece of the telescope, 
bo that its edges should coincide exactly with those 
of the extremity of the tail-piece of the pendulum 
of experiment, according to the precept at page 9 
of Captain Kater's paper, read before the Royal So- 
ciety in June 1819. This adjustment, it may be 
useful to observe, is rendered more easy and exact, 
by placing a card, or other white object, at a little 
distance behind the pendulum, when at rest. I also 
invariably determined the intervals by observing 
the moment of disappearance of the white disk be- 
hind the pendulum, not only in London, but at all 
the stations abroad. 

I am particular in stating these Vwo eeKjasm.- 
stan ves, especially the first, from its Wo\% w» >*»»»■ 
tialto the accuracy of the whole e«»«\n«s*.*' w1 "' 
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cases where the diameter of the disk and the breadth 
of the pendulum, though in fact equal, happen to 
In; placed at different distances from the eye, and 
therefore must appear under different angles ; and 
not, as in Captain Kater's first experiments, (which 
had another and perfectly distinct object in view,) 
where the disk and tail-piece were so proportioned, 
that both occupied the same apparent angle when 
seen through the telescope. 

We were at first disposed to think it might be 
better to observe both the times of disappearance 
and reappearance of the white disk, and to assume 
the mean as the true Instant of the coincidence; but 
we found, by repeated trials, that the time of re- 
appearance was liable to greater or less uncertainty, 
according to the degree of light, and other unma- 
nageable circumstances ; and, having satisfied our- 
selves that the method of obtaining the inleruli 
by observing the disappearance, was rigorously cor- 
rect in principle, we adhered to it ever afterwards, 
as being more simple and infallible in practice. It 
is meant by this, that in all comparative experi- 
ments, such as these were, the method of disap- 
pearances is rigorously accurate. It formed no part 
of our object to determine the absolute length of 
the pendulum ; and therefore we considered it need- 
less to encumber ourselves with a troublesome me- 
thod of observing, when another, perfectly easy 
and simple, anil equally correct, was within rack- 
To those who have not considered the subject at- 
tentively, and who may be desirous to know what 
difference it caused, it will be satisfactory to learn, 
that when experiments are made, at different places, 
by observing the disappearances only, the resulti 
are strictly comparative,, and, \n uoint oF feet, give 
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ntically the same results with those deduced 
m observing both the disappearances and the 
ppearances, and taking the mean for the time of 
e coincidence. This assertion is the result of an 
ami comparison of the two methods, 
[n making these statements, it is not only due to 
ptain Kater, but may, perhaps, be useful to ra- 
9 observers, to state, that, after many trials of 
eied improvements and simplifications of his 
thods, both in the conduct of the experiments 
mselves, and in the subsequent computations, 
were finally obliged to acknowledge, in every 
iance, even where we succeeded, that we had, 
more labour, or by more circuitous paths, reach- 
tbe same point to which his admirable rules 
aid at once have led us. < 
from having carefully studied Captain Kater's 
rka before leaving England, we had conceived 
selves sufficiently qualified to undertake a course 
experiments at once. In this, however, we were 
taken ; and the consequence was, that of two 
naive series made at Valparaiso, neither proved 
idently accurate to deserve notice. The expe- 
ice, however, gained in the course of these ope- 
oas, enabled us ever afterwards to proceed with 
fidence. And here it may be well to suggest the 
antage which, on future occasions, might arise 
n having the whole experiment performed in 
gland, by the person who is afterwards to re- 
t it abroad, not under the hospitable roof of 
Browne, to whose invaluable assistance every 
» who has attended to this subject is so deeply 
iged, but in the fields, and with no advantages 
9 those which he could carry with him. He 
ild thus, in good time, discover omissions in his 
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apparatus which are not to be supplied abroad, an</ / 
be aided in surmounting difficulties before lie bad 
•ailed beyond the reach of appeal. 

The first series of experiments was made in I 
London. The next was made thirty-two miles and I 
a half north of the equator, at one of the Galapa- 
gos, a group of islands in the Pacific, lying upward! 
of two hundred leagues west from the continer 
South America. It was intended that a sta 
should liave been chosen immediately under the 
line, but the ship being swept to leeward in the 
course of the night by a strong current, this object 
could not be effected without losing more time 
than circumstances admitted of being spent in that 

The spot chosen for the experiments lies i 
the extremity of a tongue of land running into 
sea at the south end of Abingdon Island, where it 
forms the western side of a bay, about a mile across. 
The point is a stream of lava, which, in former 
ages, had flowed down the side of a peaked mt 
tain, standing in the middle of this end of tho island. 
The summit of this peak is between two and three 
miles from tho station, in a direction nearly north, 
and is about two thousand feet high. It elopes ra- 
pidly at first, so bb to form a tolerably steep cone, 
terminated hy a broad and gcntlv-sloping bass of 
a mile and a half. The sides of the mountain are 
studded with craters, or mouths, from whence, at 
different periods, streams of lava have issued, and 
run down to the sea, where they have formed sharp 
projecting points, such as that on whirh we now 
fixed our station. The western face of the island 
presents a cliff nearly perpendicular, and not less 
than a thousand feet high ; it exhibits a rude atra- 
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tificat&on of lava, tafia, and ashes, materials which 
characterize the fracture of ancient volcanic moun- 
tains. I am thus minute in describing this island, 
that the reader may be enabled to judge how far its 
density may have modified the results of the experi- 
ments. It is ten or twelve miles long ; the north 
end being a continued system of long, low, and 
rery rugged streams of lava; the peak standing 
abort one-third of the whole length from the south* 
ern extremity, where our station was. The rock, at 
different places not far from the station, was found 
to be full of caves, into which the tide flowed through 
subterranean channels ; the outer crust of the stream 
having, as usual, served as a pipe to conduct the 
lava off: it is therefore probable that our founda- 
tion may not have been the solid rock ; a circum- 
stance which, taken along with the general hollow 
nature of volcanic districts, and the deepness of the 
surrounding ocean, renders these experiments not 
so fit to be compared with those made in England, 
as with others which may be made hereafter on a 
volcanic soil. 

The range in the temperature, in 24 hours, was 
from 74° to 91° ; and, as we were obliged to place 
the instruments in a tent, the thermometer rose 
greatly in the day-time, and fell as much at night, 
but unfortunately without much uniformity. On 
the first day of observing' coincidences, a set was 
taken after breakfast, and another before dinner ; 
but it was soon seen that this would confine the 
observations exclusively to the hot period of the 
day ; it was therefore determined to take in future 
one set as soon after sun-rise as possible, in order 
to have a result in which the performance of the 
pendulum should be modified by the whole night's 



continued low temperature ; and another set to- 
wards the close of the day, to obtain a result par- 
taking in like manner of the influence wiiich tha 
whole day's high temperature might have on the 
length of the pendulum. We also endeavoured so 
to arrange things, that we might catch a sufliiii'iiliy 
long period of uniform temperature during the in- 
terval of observing, that all the coincidences of each 
set might be taken with an unvarying thermome- 
ter. By these arrangements it was hoped, that 
although no one experiment could produce strictly 
correct results, the errors of the morning and even- 
ing observations, being of a contraiy nature, might 
counterbalance one another ; that the mean, in short, 
between observations taken in the hot and in the 
cold periods of the day, would probably give such 
a result as might fairly stand by the side of rates 
deduced from transits of stars, the intervals between 
observing which, in like maimer, included the very 
same extremes of temperature. 

It should be carefully borne in mind, that the real 
desideratum, as far as respects rate, is not to know 
what is the aggregate loss or gain of the clock in 
twenty-four hours ; or, in other words, tbe mean 
rate ; but the actual rate at which the clock is going 
during the particular period of observing : That is 
to say, the number of heats, and parts of a beat, 
which, were the clock to go on uniformly from 
that instant, would be indicated by its diul-plate, 
in 24 hours of mean time. As the method of tran- 
sits of stars, however, gives only the average rate, 
or that due to the middle point of time between 
the transits, we sought, by the arrangement! above 
stated, to obtain, in like manner, average results, 
by taking the mean of observations with the pen- 
duium made at the exttemfc tewsaewSaww. 



y 
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• One thermometer was suspended, so that its bulb 
stood an inch in front of the middle part of the 
pendulum, while another was hung lower down, be- 
tween the clock-case and the pendulum. The aye- 
rage temperature at night was 74°, and in the day- 
time, from 86° to 90° ; the latter, as I have said, 
depending principally on the state of the sky.- The 
allowance for expansion was made from the deduc- 
tions which resulted from experiments made by 
Captain Kater on a similar pendulum. 

An astronomical circle, by Troughton, was used 
as a transit instrument, and was so placed in a 
small octagonal observatory of light pannols, com- 
municating by a door with the tent, that the clock 
could be seen, and its beats heard, by the observer 
at the instrument ; thus, with the exception of the 
first day's transits, the time was recorded directly 
from the clock, without the intervention of a chro- 
nometer. The meridian mark was placed near the 
sea, at the distance of 806 feet: a strong post 
haying been driven into a cleft of the rock, and 
firmly secured, a screen was nailed to it mado 
of copper, and perforated with a set of holes, from 
one-fourth to one-tenth of an „ inch in diameter 
and readily distinguishable from the Observatory. 
This fixed screen being made in the form of a box 
to receive the lamp, it became impossible to mis- 
place the light. The instrument was brought down 
to this mark, and the level carefully examined, be- 
fore and after every observation, except with somo 
stars which followed too close upon one another. 
The sun was fortunately observed at noon every 
day ; and as its rays were never allowed to toucn 
any part of the instrument, or to enter the Obser- 
vatory, except at the moment of Tuwk v ^^ ^^ 
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only through a small aperture, I had reason to hope 
that none of the adjustments were, at this obsero- 
tion, ever deranged. As the great alternations in 
temperature alluded to above might naturally be 
expected to cause fluctuation* in the going of the 
clock, it was satisfactory to have a series of fre- 
quently recurring tests, brought to bear upon ttu* 
essential particular. Ae the same precautious were 
observed at every station, this account of then) 
will apply to the whole series of experiments. 

But in order that no higher than a correct es- 
timate be formed of this insulated experiment, it 
is right to describe the peculiar circumstances un- 
der which it was performed. It was above all 
to he regretted that we were so much limited 
in time, that we could not engage in a fresh series, 
either at the same island, or on some other lying 
nearer the equator : but the service upon which 
the Conway was empliiyi'il, rendered it necessary 
that our stay should not be longer at the Galapa- 
gos than the IG1I1 of January. Now, as we anchor- 
ed at Abingdon's Island on the 7th at noon, there 
were barely nine complete days in which every- 
thing was to he done. We had to search for B 
landing-place, which occupied a considerable time; 
to decide upon a station; to rig np our tents; 
to build the Observatory ; then to land the in- 
struments, and set them up ; and as we had no 
time for trials and alterations, evi-rytliing required 
to be permanently fixed at once. We were fortu- 
nate in weather during the first two days, when 
our things were all lying about, and our habita- 
tions ill assorted ; hut on the tldrd night it rained 
hard, and the water which trickled through the 
salivas* caused us aovoe AuKomfort, although we 
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y succeeded in sheltering the instruments, 
during the day was not only oppressive 
ne, but very exhausting in its effects; 
jht, although the thermometer never fell 
\ the feeling of cold arising from the tran- 
n 93°, to which it sometimes rose in the 
no less disagreeable, 
with reluctance that I left the neighbour- 
he equator, without baring made more ! 

and more varied, and consequently less ' 

able observations on the length of the f 

« It would, above all, have been desira- 
ve swung it at stations mote nearly re* 
those with which its vibrations were to , 

red* Thus, the results obtained from the 
its at the Galapagos, though curious in 
is, are not so valuable for comparing with 
need in this country. The time may come, 
when they maybe rendered more use- * 
s to say, should experiments be made with j 

pendulum at stations remote from the L 

s, but resembling them in insular situation, 
ind in geological character; such as the 
be Canaries, St Helena, the Isle of France, 
>U8 other volcanic stations amongst the 
ilands of the Indian and the Pacific oceans, 
antage of having it swung at the Cape of 
ype, and especially at the Falkland Islands, 
> in the correspondent latitude to that of 
and at various other stations on the main 
cm large islands, is still more obvious. 
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San Blaa is a spa-port town on N.W. a 
" mi, in latitude 8l|" N. and longitude 
id not far from the south point of Cnli 
The experiments were performed under fevo 
i stances, the Bky being clear, the tempi 
steady, and the rate of the clock uniform, 
station, indeed, was more elevated than coul 
been wished, being 1 15 feet above the level 
'ie summit of a cylindrical rock of ca 
ae, and measuring not more thati5( 
cross, and nearly perpendicular in three qi 
if its circumference. 

The length of the seconds pendulum ai 
Bias, by these experi merits, appears to be S9.< 
inches, and the mean ellipticity 31 ^ «. 

By a second series of experiments at San 
the details of which are given by my coadjut« 
Henry Foster, the length of the seconds pen< 
is made 39.03881, and the mean eflipticity 
The circumstances in this case, however, we> 
so favourable as those of the first series, bei 
one another in the ratio of 47 to 397, or nea 
1 to 8. This arose from the change which 
place in the weather at that period, the sky 
overcast, the temperature fluctuating, and th 
of the clock unsteady. 

RIO DE JANEIRO. 
Two extensive Beries rf «x$ mxnrata^rem 
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at this place, first by myself, and then by Mr Fos- 
ter ; the total number of the factors in the first 
case being 210, and in the second 452. The re- 
sults agree with surprising exactness for operations 
entirely unconnected. The length of the seconds 

Smdulum by my experiments, being 89.04381 
y Mr Foster, . . . 89,04368 

The mean ellipticity by my experiments is, t jsgfl 

By Mr Foster, .... * 3-L- 

The circumstances in both cases were favoura- 
ble, especially in the steadiness of the temperature, 
and the uniformity of the clock's rate ; but as they 
were decidedly most favourable in the case of Mr 
Foster's experiments, I have no hesitation in con- 
sidering his as the most entitled to credit. 

Mr Foster is the gentleman to whose co-opera- 
tion I owed so much when observing the comet at 
Valparaiso ; an account of which, in a letter to Dr 
Wollaston, appeared in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society for 1822. His present work speaks 
sufficiently for itself; but I should be doing him 
•canty justice by confining myself to such a refer- 
ence, without also stating that, occupied as I was 
with professional duties, it would have been hope- 
less to have undertaken these experiments, without 
the valuable assistance of a person who, besides be- 
ing free to attend exclusively to the subject, was 
thoroughly skilled in all its details. 

This zealous officer has since been promoted to 
the rank of Lieutenant, and after being elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, accompanied Captain 
Parry on his voyage to the N.W. in 1824 and 25. 
The very important experiments which he has made 
in those regions, and which will shortly appear be- 
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fore the public, justify the high promise which I 
had some years ago the honour to make in his fa- 
Being desirous of presenting an account of the* 
operations to the Royal Society before the vacation 
of 1823, I had not time to repeat the experiments 
in London before the above letter was read. Since 
that period, however, I ascertained, by careful ob- 
servation, that the number of vibrations made by 
the pendulum now, did not accord with that which 
resulted from the experiments made in London 
before the voyage. The number of vibrations of 
this pendulum, in London, in May 1820, before 
the voyage, was ... . 86235.98 

The number in August 1823, after the 

voyage, was .... 86236.95 

The difference being ... .97 

As it was not possible that so great a difference 
could arise from errors of observation, it became 
an object of anxious inquiry to discover the caus*. 
Captain Kater was disposed to assign it to an ac- 
cident which had happened to the pendulum at 
San Bias, but which I, at first, imagined inadequate 
to such an effect. The accident was this : the pw- 
dulum, when nut in use, was, as usual, raised by 
means of a screw, so that die knife edge was lifted 
clear of the agate planes on which it vibrated du- 
ring the experiments. This screw being too small, 
or having some flaw in it, unexpectedly broke si 
San Bias lief<>re the experiments there were begun] 
and although the knife edge was not raised mora 
than the twentieth of an inch, yet, as tile pendu- 
hiw weighed more than 15 lbs., the full might, ho 
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thought, have altered the form of so delicate an 
edge in a slight degree, and thus have virtually 
lessened the distance between the point of suspen- 
sion and the centre of oscillation ; for if the knife 
edge be supposed to have become cylindrical, the 
virtual point of suspension, as has been demonstra- 
ted, would be at the distance of the radius of cur- 
vature of this cylindrical portion below its surface, 
and the number of vibrations of course be greater 
than before. 

As the whole pendulum had acquired a coating 
of oxide, with the exception of the toil-piece, which 
was lackered, I was desirous of ascertaining in 
what manner, and to what degree, its vibrations 
would be affected by this partial addition of weight ; 
and for this purpose the following experiments were 
made: — The vibrations of the pendulum in its 
oxydized state having been determined, 10 grains 
of weight were affixed at £ of the length of the 
bar, measured through the tall, from the point of 
support, that being supposed to be near the centre 
of oscillation of the oxide. This had for its object 
to discover, before cleaning the pendulum, what 
would be the effect of an addition of weight at that 
place* On swinging it accordingly, the number of 
vibrations was increased 0.83 in 24 hours. It was 
then taken to the Mint, and the weight, carefully 
determined by Mr Barton in one of his delicate 
balances, was found to be 151b. 10 oz. 14dwt. 
12£ grs. It was next cleaned by Captain Kater, by 
means of diluted sulphuric acid, and afterwards 
washed with a solution of soda in water, and being 
effectually dried, was again weighed, when it was 
found to have lost exactly 24£ grains. Coinci- 
dences were now taken on three succeeding days, 

2c2 
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anil the number of vibrations of the penduli 
its clean state proved to be fewer than when 
coated with oxide by only 0,78 of 
Since no more than \ part of the oxide removed 
could be oxygen, only t of the above difference 
between its vibrations when clean and when coat- 
ed, or U.I4, can be ascribed to additional weight 
since it was formerly swung in 1820 ; the real dif- 
ference, however, to be accounted for, being 0.97, 
this cause is manifestly inadequate to the effect I 
therefore thought it right, after attentively con- 
sidering every other possible manner in which die 
pendulum could have been altered, to adopt the 
idea which li;ul been suggested, and which ww 
eventually proved to be correct, since the. knife 
edge, upon removal after the experiment! were 
over, was found to be distinctly ronnded. To ob- 
tain the most correct results, I accordingly nscd 
the vibrations made in London in 1820, to com- 
pare with the experiments made before tlie ac- 
cident, and the vibrations recently determined in 
London Cor comparing with those made after it; 
an arrangement reiidrvimr the resulting cllipuciues 
entirely independent of that 
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No. IV. 

NOTICE ON THE CLIMATE 

Of the Western Coast* of South America and 
Mexico* and on Us Effects on the Health of the 
^Residents and of Strangers, Extracted firm a 
MS. Memoir on the Climate and Diseases of 
South America, 

By Georgb Birnie, Esq. R.N. 

Surgeon *£ his Majesty*! fihip Conway. 

It may be interesting to notice, briefly and ge- 
nerally, the diseases to which Europeans will be 
mora particularly liable on visiting the western 
coast of America* For the sake of perspicuity, the 
coast may be divided into three parts :— The first 
extending from Valdivia, in latitude 4CP South, to 
Coqajunho, in latitude 30° South ; the second from 
£oqnimbo to Payta, in latitude 5 j* South ; and 
the third from Payta to the Gulf of California, which 
lies in latitude 23° Nor*. The first of these divi- 
sions comprehends nearly the whole coast of Chili, 
inhabited by the descendants of the Spaniards. 
jChili lies between the Pacific Ocean and the Andes, 
and has a mean breadth of about 120 miles. It is 
one of the most healthy and delightful countries in 
the world ; for though it borders on the torrid zone, 
it never suffers the extreme of heat, the Andes de- 
fending it on the east, and gentle breezes refresh- 
ing it from the west. It possesses an equable and 
serene temperature, of about 64°. It is neither af- 
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flicted by intermittent fevers nor dysenteries. Some 
years, in the summer and autumn, there occur* 
few cases of en ardent fever, called by the Indian 
name of Chaoo lotigo, which means disease of the 
head. This complaint, in robust subjects, is ex- 
tremely violent and rapid in its coarse, but yield* 
readily to bleeding and purgatives. 

The second division, from Coquiiubo to Payta, 
embraces & line of coast of about 1500 miles in 
length, and 70 in breadth ; the chief cheracteria tic 
of which is, that no rain ever falls in all this im- 
mense track, and the son is generally obscured by 
a canopy of clouds ; in consequence, the country 
bordering on the shore, for an indefinite breadth in- 
land, is one sterile sandy desalt ; and, with the 



tinned scene of desolation and barrenness beyond 
all description- The mean temperature may he 
called 74°, and the diseases which sojourners have 
chiefly to fear are intermittent, and continued ar- 
dent fevers, affections of the liver, cholera morbus, 
and dysentery. I have entered at length, at an- 
other place, into the discussion of these sabjecta, 
and shall merely observe here, that by living tem- 
perately, by avoiding exposure to the night air, or 
sleeping on the ground, and by attending to the 
digestive functions, one may contrive to live com- 
fortably, and preserve tolerable health, in most 
parts of Pern. On this part of the coast we had 
but little sickness in the Conway ; but some of the 
vessels trading along-ehore Buffered severely from 
i ntorrnit tents, particularly at Arica, and the Patriot 
Army under San Martin, lost nearly one-third of 
their number when feucaso^ei ak ns»A»,\n *v 
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sentery and intermittent fever, and their conse- 
quences. Most of the diseases of Lima have their 
immediate origin in affections of the stomach, so 
that there is no disease which they do not refer to 
Empachos, or indigestions, literally surfeits; and 
these, and all their other complaints, they ultimate- 
ly refer to the effects of cold. Indeed, between 
tne tropics, the irritability of the human frame is 
so much increased by the uniformity and continued 
action of habitual stimulus, that it becomes sensi- 
ble to alterations not indicated by the thermometer, 
and depending solely on the humidity and dryness 
of the atmosphere* 

The third division, extending a distance of near- 
ly 1700 miles from Payta to the entrance of die 
Gulf of California, forms a perfect contrast with the 
second. All this humid and burning coast has al- 
ternate wot and (by seasons, and is clothed in the 
moat luxuriant vegetation, which approaches to the 
water's edge. The mean temperature may be call- 
ed 82°. Mangroves, avicennias, and other shrubs, 
flourish abundantly along these Bwampy shores; 
and their intertwining roots form retreats for mol- 
luscs*, and an infinite variety of shell-fish and in- 
sects. Places of this kind are invariably deleteri- 
ous to the human constitution. The heat and hu- 
midity of the air increase the developement of dis- 
eases in two different manners-— by increasing the 
Irritability of the organs, and by the production of 
miasmata. 

The disease which we chiefly encountered in this 
track was an ardent fever, resembling in every re- 

rft the yellow-fever of the West Indies, both in 
suddenness of its attack, and the violence of its 
symptoms. It yielded to precisely the same treat- 
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ment, by copious and properly regulated bleeding, 
and purgatives— remedies which, in every 
proved successful. 

I may shortly observe, that to me it appears ex- 
tremely probable, that the yellow, or higher grades 
of remittent fever, would seldom prove mortal, were 
it met in the first stage by bold and decisive blood- 
letting, and that blood-letting alone has any power 
over it. For this purpose, however, we must not 
be guided in our bleeding by the number of ounr*g 
taken away, bnt by the effect produced upon the 
disease. We must bleed at the eommenL'i:iiji:ii «l 
the attack until the pain be removed, the skin ren- 
dered soft, and the morbid heat Lave disappeared; 
and when these symptoms return, as they often do, 
we must again bleed until their removal. Dr Rash 
observes, and my experience confirms the observa- 
tion, that, " in the use of this remedy, it may be 
truly said, as in many of the enterprizes of life, 
that nothing is done while anything remains to be 
done." In fevers and other diseases which run their 
courses in a few days or hours, and which threaten 
immediate dissolution, there can be no limits fixed 
to the quantity of blood which may be drawn »t 
once, or in a short time. 

Whenever an extensive commerce shall attract 
numbers of people from more temperate latitude!, 
to this last division of the coast, there is no doubt 
but the yellow-fever will prevail as extensively, 
and prove as destructive, as it doeB on the eastern 
coast. The heat and miasms, which only perpetuate 
a general state of bad health and debility in the in- 
habitants, will act upon these robust strangers with 
great violence and rapidity, just as it happens on 
the opposite coast. The inhabitants of this coast in- 
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